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The Story Behind This Book 


Albert E. Kahn 


In all of the litcTatnre dealing with the dark annals of 
espionage, political intrigne and anti-d(^mocratic consjnracy, I 
know of no more significant and remarkable work than tliis 
book, luilsc Witness, by Harvey Matiisow. For this reason, if 
noiK.' other, 1 think the reader should be accjuainted with the 
facts beliind the actual writing and pul)lieation of the book. 

First, I should perhaps state my own qualifications for 
evaluating the authenticity of the amazing revelations in this 
volume. In 1939, together with the former Ambassador to 
Germany William E. Dodd, I founded the anti-Nazi news¬ 
letter, TJiC Hour; and throughout the war years, as editor of 
this weekly, I specialized in investigating and exposing Axis 
espionage-sabotage operations in the Americas. Several of my 
books—such as Sabotage!, The Great Conspiracij and High 
Treason~\\avQ dealt primarily with matters of secret diplomacy 
and fiftli-column intrigue. But never before, in any of my work 
of research and writing, have I come upon a political expose 
of such scope and urgency as this book. I say tliis not merely 
because of the sensational disclosures it contains, but also, and 
especially, because it is a document of deep human import and 
a profoundly revealing commentary on our times. 
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The name of Harvey Matusow has not bec-n unfamiliar to 
the Amtirican public during these past few years. As one of 
the inost notorious ot the leprous procession of paid informers, 
<ix-C:ommunists and prof(!ssional witnesses who have lately 
stiutted onto the national stage, Matusow made frequent 
headlines with his lurid testimony at various Congressional 
le.uings and court trials. Others of Iris operations were, if less 
commonly known, scarcely of less consequence. During the 
Uo^ election campaign Matusow acted as a close aide to 
Senator Joseph McCarthy and campaigned, imder (he Senator’s 
( ircction, not only in Wisconsin in behalf of the Senator him¬ 
self l,ut also in Utah, Montana, Idaho and Washington to 
help th(> cause of McCiarthy-sponsored candidates in these 
areas. Prior to th<i canifraign, Matusow worked as a special 
investigator for the Ohio Un-American Activities Commission 
and P«rf»nn«l similar services for the Board of Education in 

m'" ^ Matusow was assistant to the 

editor of the blacklisting publication. Count ernUuck. 

In 1J5.-3 Matusow married the wc-althy Mrs. Arvilla Bentley 
fonnt-r wife of Ciongressman Alvin M. Bentley, and a secret 
contributor of large sums of money to Senator McCarthy As a 
persona favor to the Senator, Matusow smuggled her out of 
he United States when it appeared she might be subpoenaed 
by a Umgressional committee investigating some of the 
Sc natoi s devious financial machinations. 

Quite a versatile and busy career, to say the least for a 
young man still in his mid-twenties! ' 

My own special interest in Matusow’s career developed in 
he summer of 1954 Until then I had paid no more attention 
o him than to others of liis motley colleagues hke Lo^ 

operations I had periodically commented in my writings But 
that summer the press carried certain news dispatched about 
_ a iisow which greatly aroused my curiosity. The first of 
these concerned a public statement by the distinmiished 
ehurchman Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam to the effert that 
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Matiisow had informed him that he—Matiisow~had repeated!v 
lied under oath and now wanted to "undo some of tlic^ iiarnV’ 
he had done to others. Soon aftervvairds thc^ press reported 
that Matusow had visited the Washington attoniey, Russell 
Ikown, a law associate of iormer U. S. Attorney General 
Howard McGratli, and had repc^ated to Brown miicli of what 
he had told Bishop Oxnam. It was also reported Matusow had 
said he was interested in writing a book dealing with some 
of his activities in the field of blacklisting. Then, in early 
October, after Corporal Claude Batchelor was sentenced to 
life irnprisonment for Iris temporary defection to tlie Nortli 
Koreans, Matusow released a statement making public a 
letter to U. S. Attorney General flerbert Brownell declaring 
he would no longcT testify for aeeneies of a government which 
had so betrayed its trust to a soldier. 

Clearly, somcthiiif^ was troubling Harvey Matusow. And I 
thought it might be worthwhile trying to find out exactly wliat 
was disturbing him and how much of the truth lie wxas willing 
to reveal about his career as a professional witness and 
McCarthyite propagandist. Tliere were, moreover, a number 
of persons who faced prison sentences largely as a result of 
testimony Matusow had given; and it seemed to me of obvious 
learn whether Matusow^ had lied in their 

cases. 

1 discussed the matter with my publishing associate, Angus 
Cameron. We de^cided to e.xplore the possibility of Matusow’s 
writing a book for our firm. 

Matusow was not easy to find. I did not know at the time 
that he was making a bicycle trip througli Texas and New 
Mexico. Finally, I located him in Taos, New Mexico, and 
reached him there by long distance telephone on October 22. 
I told Matusow that Cameron and I felt he might have a very 
significant book to write; and I suggested that we arrange for 
him to fly to New York City for a conference with us. He 
agreed to come. 

Interestingly enough, I was later advised that Department 
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of Justice agents—apparently apprehensive about the indiscreet 
talking Matusow had been doing—had arrived in Taos looking 
f(.r him some forty-eight hours after I had reached him by 
j)hone. But by then Matusow was no longer in Taos. 

rhere was a certain incongruity to the conference which 
took })lace in New York City on October 24 between Angus 
Cameron, Harvey Matusow and me. The publication 
Coiinterattack, for which Matusow had worked, had featured 
articles denouncing Cameron-then editor-in-chief and vice 
president of Little, Brown & Company—as a '‘Red”; and, 
largely because of the ensuing publicity, Cameron had been 
forced to resign from the Boston publishing firm. More than 
once in the past Matusow had fervtmtiy assailed me and my 
writings as sul)versiv('.' And here now were Cameron and I 
sitting down with Matusow and discussing with him the pos- 
si!)ility of his writing a book to be published by us! 

It is, I think, pertinent to mention the impression that 
Matusow madc‘ upon Cameron and me at tlie time of our 
first meeting with him. A stocky, dark-haiied young man of 
twenty-eight, he had a brash and arrogant air which not too 
efF('ctiv(4y masked what seemed to be a dee])-rooted sense of 
infenoTity and an intense unease. Talkative to the point of 
g<irrulousn(‘ss, he nevertheless displayed an obvious acting 
talent; and he told us he had occasifinallv been a TV and 
nightclub performer. Matusow brought with him to our meet¬ 
ing a manuscript of poenns he liad written, which he asked us 
to read. The poems were, for tlie most ]:iart, somewhat trite 
and sentimcaital in content, but they clearly showed that their 
autlior had an inventive command of the language and an 
unusual sense of imagery. 

It was not easy for Catneron and me to reconcile ourselves 
to tlu' fact that this verbose, facile young man had systemati- 
i-ally pilloried scores of his fellow citizens, repeatedly lied on 
the witness staml, and ludjx'd send former friends to prison. 

Cameron and I told Matusow of our interest in his statement 
to Bishop O.vnani that he wanted to undo the harm he had 
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done to others. We said that in our opinion one of the most 
effective ways in which he could undo this harm would be 
to write a book fully revealing the true facts about his activities 
of the past few years, Matusow r(‘plied that he had already 
discussed with several puldishers tlie possil)ilitv of his writing 
a book similar to the one w e w’crc proposing, but that tliey 
had show^ed little interest in the id(*a. 

We told Matusow^ that if w^e w^ere to publish his book, it 
would have to be thoroughly documented so that there could 
be no doubt as to the? truth of its contents. W(' also pointed 
out that in writing such a book, wdiich would contain admis¬ 
sions of his having lied under oath, he wa)nld undonl)tedly be 
facing grave risks. Matusow said he wais walling to fac(' wlrat- 
ev('r risks were involved. He told us tliat lic' fc'lt the only waiy 
he could mak(‘ amcaids for wliat 1i(‘ liad done' wais 1)V now 
disclosing the wdiole truth. ‘‘T waant to live witli myself,'' he 
said. 

On October 26, two days after our first conference' wa'th him, 
Cameron and T sul)mitted to Matusow a draft contract written 
in the form of a le'tter to him. The letter stated in ]:)art: 

“The book discussed is to be of an antol)iographical 
nature and is to deal primarily with your life and activities 
during the past few’' years. One of tlie fundamental 
purposes of tins book~as you have put it—is ‘to undo some 
of tlie? harm done' to otlier individuals by your activiW 
and testimony, much of wdiich, as you have pointed out, 
was not a true and complete reflection of tlie actual facts. 
It is understood also that the book will seek to reveal the 
nature of the complex pressures and social forces which 
cause an individual during these turbulent times to act as 
the author will describe his acts. It will be, thus, in short, 
a commentary on the times in whicli we live and the 
effect of these times upon the life of one individual.” 

Matusow signed the contract. 

Soon aftei-wards Matusow rented a small New York apart- 
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ment, where he planned to live while working on the book. 
He was making arrangements, he told us, to have his files 
sent to the apartment. These files, he said, contained hundreds 
o documents substantiating the nature of his past activities. 
When the files arrived, we found that Matasow had not been 
exaggerating. 


From the start, Cameron and I had given considerable 
thought to tlie matter of our relationship with Matusow. There 
were imj)ortant (piestions we had to settle for ourselves. How 
does one deal with a person who has been a ruthless informer 
and lying witness? What sort of relationsliip docs one 
maintain with an individual who has acted in as corrupt and 
vicious a fashion as had Mahisow? We decided that our basic 
answer to such questions should be this: we would, for our 
part, scrupulously maintain flu“ ethics of a regular publisher- 
author relationship; and we would make every jiossible effort 
through our conduct to win Matusow's confidence and trust. 

c lieheved that in order (or Matusow to write tlie book that 
was ,11 liirn it would be essential for him to have such an 
attitude toward us. 


Cammon and I agreed that because of my own writing and 
research in the fii'ld of political ex]X)scs, 1 should work closely 
Witn Matusow lu an editorial capacitv. 

Actually, at this stage, we wtTo not at all certain that 
Matusow liac the capacity to write a book. We considered 
and discus.sud with him. the po.ssibility of Ins presenting his 
story m a form m which he would recount it to me and I 
would do tlm writing. But Matusow strongly objected’to any 
sucli procedure Ue did not want his story, he said, to be 
publi.shed as told to someone-hc intended to write the book 


However Matu,sow’s decision to write the liook was one 
ling, and his ability to get to work on it was another He 

,‘.Trial •"‘T-" n'' 

mateiial m his files and to envisage the structure of the book 
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as a whole. Moreover, as he offered a variety of excuses for 
not putting anything down on paper, it became incrciasingly 
clear that there was still considerable resistance in liim to 
recounting the full details of his sordid past. For these reasons, 
I proposed that we begin a series of discussions in question- 
and-answer form regarding his activities of the past few 
years and that we make tape recordings of the discussions. 
This, I suggested, would help in the organization of his 
material; and transcriptions of the recordings would prove 
useful to him when he started writing. 

And so we began to work. 

Each evening I would take home with me folders filled with 
material from Matusow s extensive files. From this material I 
would prepare a “work sheeit’" for the following day, sum¬ 
marizing the data in the folders and posing various ques¬ 
tions about Matusow’s operations in the field then under dis¬ 
cussion. I tried to select qiu^stions which would bring to light 
the most significant facts and would be of the greatest interest 
to readers of his book. 

Our discussions began early in November and continued, 
day after day, for several weeks. 

It was a slow and trying process of work. But finally there 
was sufficient transcribed material on hand to form the sub¬ 
stance of the book; and Matusow himself felt ready to begin 
tlie actual writing. 

Then another problem arose. Matusow said he did not want 
to type tlie book himself; rather, he w’^anted to “talk it out'' to 
a stenographer. Cameron and I opposed the idea. It was our 
conviction that a well-written and eflective book could not 
be produced in this way. But Matusow prevailed on us to give 
his method a trial. He began to dictate the book; and, much 
to our surprise, he not only dictated it with remarkable 
rapidity but did so in simple vivid prose. Cameron and I 
were later to be asked by several individuals who read 
Matusow's manuscript whether or not it was “ghost-written." 
The answer is no. The book is Matusow's. 
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Toward the end of January, 1955, tlie manuscript went to 
the printer. 

Certain questions about False Witness will ir)evital)Jy arise 
in tlie minds of many readers. Most prominent among the 
questions will perliaps lie these two: Wliat mad(‘ .Matusow 
decide to write this liook and reveal the trntli aiioiit liis past? 
How can one be sure that Matnsow, haviraj; lit'd so profusely 
in the past, is now actuallv telling tlie trntli? 

The answer to the first question is, I believe, to be* found 
partly in tlu^ book itself. I say ‘‘jiartlv ’ lic'cause it is my 
personal opinion that thc' complex c'lnotions which have been 
at work in Matnsow—tlie (‘ffects o( his ehildliood and youth, 
his mounting sense of frustration as a professional witness, 
the impact of his ill-fated marriage', the workings of his con¬ 
science^—are not fully explored in this liook, wliich wais, as I 
have indicated, written in considerable liaste. 

The second question was discussed liy Steweirt Alsop in 
his column of January 28, when lie commented on a draft 
manuscri])t lu' had obtained of Matnsow s liook. Alsop wrote: 

It may be said, of course, that Matnsow having lied bedore, 
is lying now wliem he admits liis lies. . . . Certainly, on the 
rc'cord cited liy Matnsow liimself, no one would be likely to 
claim for Irim exceptional trustwortliiness or lailitical wisdom. 
Yet lit' has documentation for much of Iris ama/.ing story. And 
the story is also inherently credible, siiiijily Ix'caust' Matnsow 
himself is tlie chief objt'ct of his own accusations.” 

To that comment, witli which I complett'ly c'oncur, I would 
like to add briefly. 1 think that every reader must ask 
himself: If Matnsow has told flagrant lies either in the past or 
in the present, what sort of administration of justice' is it that 
employs sucli a person as a key witness in trials wliich result 
in tlie sentc'iicing of American citizens to prison terms? And 
wliat condition in our land pennits such an individual to reach 
and influence millions of Americans with testimony before 
Congressional committees, pronouncements tlirougli the press, 
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TV and radio, addresses in public schools, and widely pub¬ 
licized activities in political campaigns? 

In the final analysis, the reader will have to make his own 
judgment regarding the truth of Matusow’s disclosures. The 
reader will have to base his judgment on the content of the 
book, the quality of its documentation and the framework of 
public events within which this expose makes its appearance. 

For myself I must state that, having carefully examined not 
only the documentation presented in this book but all of the 
data in Matusow’s files, having worked closely with the author 
for some four months, and having witnessed the personal 
transformation taking place in him, I am completely convinced 
of the veracity of the revelations in tlie book. 

Nor can one overlook the fact that in affidavits made by 
Matusow in January, 1955, declaring that he swore falsely 
under oatli in two court trials, he has given convincing proof 
of his readiness to stand behind his assertions in this book. 

The major question, of course, which confronts not only 
every reader of this book but every Anu'rican is not the ques¬ 
tion of Ilarvc'Y Matusow. Rather, it is a (juestion of the forces 
which producc'd liirn. It is a question of a national atinospliere 
which has raised the informer—in the words of tlie Wasliirijrton 
Post columnist, Alan Rarth—'‘to the stature of a national hero 
and transformed his role into a profession”; an atinospliere 
which as earlv as the winter of 1953 caused the General 
Council of tlie Presliyterian Church in the United States to 
address to its eight thousand pastors and two and a half 
million members a soberly worded message which read in 
part: 

“Dangerous developments are taking place in our 
national life. The shrine of conscience and private judg¬ 
ment, whicli Cod alone has the right to enter, is being 
invaded. . . . Tliese inquisitions, which find their pattern 
in medieval Spain and in the tribunals of modern totali¬ 
tarian states, begin to constitute a threat to freedom of 
thought in this country. . . . 
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“The deinagagiie who lives by projDaganda is coming 
into bis own on a national scale." 

Surveying this ominous scene, I cannot but recall astonish- 
ingly prophetic words uttered more than one hundred and 
fifty years ago in the House of Representatives by Congress¬ 
man Edward lavingston. Speaking in opposition to the 
Sedition Act of 1798, which epitomized that ej^och of reaction, 
Congressman Livingston declared: 

The country will swarm with informers, spies, delators, 
and all the odious reptile tribe that breed in the sunshine 
ol des])otic powcT. the hours of the most unsuspected 
confidence, the intimacies of friendship, or the recesses 
of domestic retirement, will afford no security, ... Do 
not let us be told that we are to excite fervor against a 
foreign aggression to establish a tyranny at home; and 
that we arc absurd enough to call ourselves free and en¬ 
lightened while we advocate principles that would have 
disgraced the age of Gothic barbarism. " 

The piinciplcs of fear and hysteria, suspicion and tension, 
which now afflict our land, not only have produced our own 
“odious reptile tribe" but have brouglit us to the point where 
our noblest traditions are gravely threatened and the liberties 
our forefatliers so arduously achieved hang in the balance. 
This is the message conveyed by Fake Witness, 
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AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


I have attempted in writing this book to be as objective as 
possible. From it, you—the reader—must draw your own con¬ 
clusions about the phenomenon of l)earing false witness and 
its influence in American life todav. 

I know that many people will wonder how they can believe 
me now, when I liave lied so often in the past; and I do not 
expect to be taken merely at my word. Readers will have to 
judge the truth for themselves. And 1 would point out that I 
have given affidavits in support of my allegations, and 1 have 
publicly expressed the desire for a full investigation of all 
the facts in this book. 

I realize the forces that used me will employ every possible 
weapon against me for recounting these acts of mine, but my 
conscience and the gravity of these times require that the 
truth be told. 


Harvey M. Matusow. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Genesis of an Informer 


niE BRONX didn't CHEER 

The Bronx didn t cheer on tlie week T was born. The world 
ignored me as it did most children. Tliat week hv(\s in sports 
history: Push ern up Tony”—Tony Lazzeri, tlie second base- 
man of tlie New York Yankee baseball team—struck out. The 
New York Yankees lost tlie World Series. Tlie Bronx didn’t 
cheer then for its Yankees. And Harvey Matnsow was ignored. 

There were four in our family—my mother, father, my older 
brother Danny, and myself. We lived in a middle-class sec¬ 
tion of the Bronx. Although I grew up in the depression of 
the early 193()’s, it didn’t hurt or scar me as it did others. We 
always had a clean, wann apartment, and 1 was unfamiliar 
with the reality of slums and cold-water tenements. 

My father was a merchant. He liad a cigar store in down¬ 
town New York. I remember the store—'TJncle HcTinairs 
Luncheonette”—Uncle Herman, thafs my father. Next door 
to the luncheonette was a labor theater. The hit Broadway 
show playing there was 'Tins and Needles.” Many of the peo¬ 
ple who were connected with the show are today blacklisted 
as progressives. People around the show used to call me “Kid 
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Nickels -I would get rolls of nickels from their box office for 
the pinball macliines in my father’s store. I must have seen 
about sixty performances of the show, and it had its effect 
upon me. The show had its political connotations, progressive 
and reflecting the times, tlie effects of tfie depression lud the 
spirited upsurge of the New Deal. 

I grew up in the Bronx, and the Bronx was growing too. 
I continuously exerted myself in childhood games. My over¬ 
whelming desire was to be the best, which I was not. I was 
not a poor student in school but I felt inferior because 1 was 
not an A student. As a child I was always striving to over- 
come the disadvantages I thought I had by not being an A 
yident. Both at home and in school, success was measured by 
tlie teacher s markings on my monthly report card. 

I was no different from most children when I recited nursery 
rhymes for relatives. My parents fattened my budding talents 
as they complimented me on my ability to draw. I copied the 
characters m the comic strips, but Danny could do it better. I 
felt inferior. Danny played baseball, he was a catcher. He 
made first string on his high school basebaU team. I too be¬ 
came a catcher but couldn’t match his accomplishments. He 
UKl ii natural and warm relationship with people. His affec- 
tionate camaraderie with all kinds of people came naturally 
to liirn. J sought to copy it but spoiled it. 1 tried hard and 
valued this type of relationship, but I didn’t understand it. 

1 was too much in a hiiriy to reach Danny’s point of de¬ 
velopment. I didn t want to take time out to build accomplish¬ 
ments of my own. I wanted it over night. I tried too hard 
and f pushed, bluffing my way through, being loud and glib’ 
pretending that I could do but not proving'it. ’ 

I could always tell stories which made people lauuh, but 
there was alwaj’s somebody there whose wit and'’humor 
sv<-re more natural. I played ba.si>l)all and football, but here 
too there was always somebody who made me feel inferior. 

t twelve J became a lioy .Scout and got my fill of adven¬ 
ture m the 'l orn Sawyer-Hucklcbcrry' Finn tradition. 
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As a teen-ager I wanted to move on and see things. Life 
evolved around a street corner. I wasn't content sitting at 
home and listening to a radio or standing on that street 
corner trying to decide what to do about what. 

1 was thirteen years old in 1939 when World War 11 started, 
and my brother Danny was just turning seventeen. Prior to the 
United States entry into the war Danny attempted to enlist in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. I was all for it. I wanted my big 
brother to be in there figliting, for then I would have first¬ 
hand war stories to tell to my friends. His plans were dis¬ 
rupted by Pearl Harbor. 

He soon enlisted as an air cadet in the United States Air 
Foice. After his call to active duty my anxieties were built 
to a fever pitch, waiting for the day when I would be old 
enough to enlist. I did in 1943. 

As in the past, I didn t want to be outdone. 1 felt great pride 
of accomplishment wlu'ii 1 learned 1 liad passed my physical 
and written exams. I was accepted by the Air Force for cadet 
training. The “1 can do anj^hing better than you" attitude in 
relation to my brotlier soon vanished wlien 1 learned that 
his plane liad been sliot down in Germany. 

I lecjuested and was granted a transfer to the infantry. 

Prior to my entiy into the Army there was little I could 
do about just standing on the street corner, as I had done in 
my early teens. Rut my hitch in the Army, my travels in 
Fairope, opened up new avenues for potential accomplish¬ 
ment. 1 didn t relish tlie thought of returning to my street 
corner in tlie Bronx. I couldn't envision the excitement of 
saying "laT’s do something" and someone else saying "Yeah, 
but whati^ Shoot a game of pool.f^ Couple of lines of bowling? 
Or maybe a movie or a dance? But more usually cards- 
f'oker, pinoclile—or a bull session, always ending up talking 
about sex. 

I was one of ten million returned veterans, just one of the 
crowd, with no identity. 

And I wanted identity. 
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difEcuIty I wrote home and informed my parents of what I 
believed was the finding of my brothers body. The Aimy 
confinned this information two years later. 

And so, the street comer was a lonelier place. It didn't have 
the fervor and excitement of my experience in Europe. I 
don't mean only because I had been in the Army. Wliile in 
Europe I was part of something. Sure, 1 was just an infantry 
soldier but it was more than that. There were the warmth 
and friendsliip of guys in my outfit, of the French and Bel¬ 
gian civilians. There was being able to give a chocolate bar 
to a child in France—a gift that was motivated by love. 
1 felt important giving that chocolate bar to the kid, maybe 
because it was an honest gesture. 

But even more, 1 was there when history was recorded; I 
stood in the courtyard of the “Little Bed Schoolhouse" in 
Bheims as tlie GcTinan General Staff came to surrender to 
Eisenhower. 1 felt that I had been a part of world-shaking 
events as World II drew to a close. But tlien back on my street 
corner, there' was no histor)/, no recognition. J realized that 
my childhood was gone, the street corru'r was no longer the* 
same. What to do.^^ Use the G.I. Bill and go to college? I 
attemptc'd it, l)ut my habitual desire to take the short cut again 
became too strong and I (juit in th(' first semester. It was then 
that 1 realized that I had to make sonu' decision about what 
to do with my lite; the disciplines of school and the Army 
were behind me; the discipline of college study was rejected. 

REVOLXniON 

Shortly after my discharge from the Anny I ran into an old 
friend who invited me to attend a party. It turned out to be 
an affair run by the American Youth for Democracy. When 
it was all over I found myself relaxed for the first time in 
months, for tliey had that same type of esprit de corps I had 
found in the Army. When in the Army I had discovered that 
somebody else had to depend upon me; I was his right 
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just as he was my left arm. This feeling carried itself forward 
not only in combat but also on leave, in rest areas, in our 
social rc'lations. Like many other G.I.’s, I began to get a sense 
of belonging, of being a part of a joint undertaking with 
otlier people. I welcomed this in the Army because it was 
necessary in wartime, but as a civilian once again on my street 
corner I found myself dependent only upon my own re¬ 
sources and talents whicli I lacked confidence in. But at tlie 
A.Y.D. meeting the feeling of belonging once again reappeared. 
I liked most of the people I had met tlK;re and they seemed to 
like me. 

For the most part they were the kind of people I wanted to 
liave for friends. I didn't coneern myself with their politics, 
but rather I found something in the grouir that I Iiadn’t knowii 
before in civilian life. Everyone had the feeling of bidong- 
ing, of being part of something, of working together for some¬ 
thing and enjoying it. They sang songs, ones that I’d never 
heard before, folk songs, political agitation songs, but all the 
songs seemed to reflect my emotions. 

I thought that these yoimg people were fighting for things 
I wanted. I hated discrimination and I didn’t like to see peo¬ 
ple pushed around. I saw in my new friends an organized 
way of fighting these injustices and having fun wliile doing it. 

I was invited to attend a meeting of my local American 
Youth for Democracy club, an invitation which I accepted. 
The following Friday I went to that meeting. It was over 
a neighborhood movie theater. I climbed the two flights of 
stairs and entered the meeting room. There were fifteen or 
so people there. The wall was barren except for a few posters. 

1 received a warm welcome. The subject of the meeting was 
the fight against universal militaiy’ training. There was also 
a discussion on saving the Office of Price Administration. 

Before the evening was over I was a member of the Amer- 
can Youth for Democracy. I propelled myself into feverish 
activity as I had done in the Army. As a soldier, I had taken 
great pride of accomplishment in giving the proper salute, in 
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carrying myself erect, with pride in the uniform and all that 
was behind it. And I found that my activities in the American 
Youth for Democracy afforded me this same pride of ac¬ 
complishment and use of my organizational talents. The 
organizational work and gregarious life replaced my artistic 
desires such as writing and painting. I began to find excite¬ 
ment and fullfilment in organized political activity. 

Before the war I had had little interest in or knowledge of 
politics. In 1936 I had committed my first act of politics?il 
agitation. I was one of a group of boys to whom a man paid 
ten dollars—a lot of money in the depression—to leave our 
Bronx street comer and go down to Madison Square Garden 
carrying Hoosevelt-Carner posters. The Garden ridly, how¬ 
ever, was not a Democratic Party one. It was a Republican 
rally for Roosevelt’s opponent, Alf Landon. 

My second act of political agitation was a violent one. I 
threw a rock through the window of the Young Communist 
League headcpiarters in my neighborhood. I knew nothing 
about Communism, and cared less, because Communism was 
“bad” and I feared and hated it. 1 lost my fear while in 
Europe when I met my first Communists face to face. Two 
members of my infantry company were Communist Party 
members and to my great siirj^rise I liked them. On occasion 
I went to Paris and there I met a number of French Com¬ 
munists. I found I respected them. They had all been active 
in the underground movement, fighting on the same side, in 
the same war, for the same cause that had brought me to 
Europe. Then, there were also the Russians. I didn’t hate Rus¬ 
sians. How could I? I knew that every Gennan soldier kept 
busy on the Eastern Front was one less for me to fight and 
made “my” war less deadly. 

Upon my discharge in 1946, I wasn’t looking for political 
activity in any political party. But I was looking for tliat 
same esprit de corps that I had found only while in the Army 
and among the Communists in France. 

My new-found desire for political activity was only momen- 
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tanly satisfied in the American Youtli for Democracy. Tlie 
variance of political opinion in this organization was frustrat- 
mg for me. In iny dub there were liberals, Zionists (who were 
and rf for the establishment of a State of Israel), Socialists 
and Communists. I found myself more attracted by the Com¬ 
munists who seemed to have the strength of puipose that I 
had felt as a soldier while fighting Hitler. By not being a 
ommunist I felt left out of things-inferior again. As in the 
past, I cho.se the short cut: I joined the Communist Partv. 

^ wanted in the Commum-st Party, 
he Coimnumst Party all too frequently regarded its mem- 
berdiip as Man-witli a capital M-forgetting that man-with 
a small m—existed. 

My first jiarty meeting was memorable. I approached my 
ound membership m the Communist Party with all the 
vipir of youth. It was like a new toy and I couldn’t get enough 

Civ I P W 1 ^ distributed petitions put out by the 

Civil Bights Congress for the defense of Eugene Dennis, who 
had been cited for contempt by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. I accepted my quota of two petitions 
and witliin twenty-four hours had them completely fiLd and 
ad a .so collected about twenty-five dollars. I returned to 
party head(|uarters the following evening to turn in my peti- 
bons and git new ones. To my great di.sillusionment, I found 
die headijuarters closed. There was no meeting and I had to 
wait a lull week, 

I had been taught the importance of being prompt. Pd 
never been late to school in my life. Wl.en I made appoint¬ 
ments, I kept them. On time. The Anny also taught me the 
importance of split second timing. And, as a Communist, I felt 
that any well-disciphned organization would at least be on 
time. Again I found that I was wrong. 

I got fed up with trying to provoke others to action I 
grew moR' and more disillusioned with the Party. 

Still, I worked hard as a Communist. In 1948 I sold the 
unheard of total of three hundred and twenty-sk subscriptions 
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to the Simdciy Worker, for which I received a trip to Puerto 
Rico with all expenses paid. Later, the Communist Party 
claimed that the FBI furnished me with money to buy sub¬ 
scriptions. This was not the case. I did not make contact 
with the FBI until 1950. 

The mechanical approach toward me that I found in many 
party leaders, their absolutist attitude, disillusioned me in¬ 
creasingly in the party. I took on a feeling of hurt and envy 
toward those who were criticizing me. I’his feeling of hurt 
grew stronger as I felt that these were attacks upon me. I felt 
alone again. 

I resented the attacks, and the pc'ople wlio supported tliem. 
This resentment for a few grew to one against the Communist 
Party as a whole. I became bitter. 

1 found myself agreeing more and more with the growing 
antagonism toward the Communist Party in the United States. 
The Cold War was not a factor when 1 joined the Communist 
Party in 1946, but in 1949 it was in full swing. Tlie first Smith 
Act trial of Communist leaders had resulted in a conviction. 
Apprehension in me was now added to disillusionment. 

I made a fateful decision. 

COIJNTEB-REVOI .UTION 

I made my first contact with the FBI in February, 1950. 
It wasn’t easy. My mind was spinning with tliousands of 
reasons, pro and con. 

One day I j^icked up my telephone and dialed REctor 
2-3500, the FBTs number in New York City. A woman’s voice 
answered, saying "TBI.” 1 got a cold chill and hung up. But 
I could hear her voice droning on, “FBI. May I help you? 
FBI." 

I must have looked like a character in a Hollywood melo¬ 
drama as I lit a cigarette, put it out, lit another one, paced 
the floor, then got back to the phone. Like a man who com- 
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point winch made it easy for me to justify my reportintr on 
my former friends. And my pan-s of conscience diminidied 
more and more with the gratifying smiles and thank-you’s I 
received as I turned in my reports. 

Slioitly after I first contacted the FBI I began to furnish 
regular written and oral reports. I was paid $70 to $75 a 
month, money which was supposed to cover my e.Ypenses. 

My first reports were oral. They told of Communist Party 
and Lalior Youth League club meetings and included names 
addresses, and telephone numbers of colle-c- students, work¬ 
ing youth, secretaries, and otliers in a few miscellaneous jol, 
categories, ^ 

Tin; FBI wanted the jihysical description of mv friends and 
the ■‘^ub^ance of what they said. On occasion, ;nch as May 

/‘v pictures of individuals and identified tlu'in 

at the P BI office. 

It wasn’t easy for me to get out of marching in the May 
ay parade. My party club had a contingent in the iiaradi; 
and 1, like other members, was rer,nested to participate. I 
feigned illness by claiming that an old war injury to my back 
prevented my marching. This excuse not only pemiitted me 
to get out of the marcli but justified mv standin" on the sidc'- 
iines to take pictures. 1 stood there for hours watching rank 
after rank carrying posters and banners proclaiming .slo-rans 
winch f claimed to believe in. There were dancers,' national 
gioups dressed in their native costumes, and continirent upon 
contingent singing songs that I loved to sing. I Iiad my .35-mm. 
camera and four rolls of film each containing thirty-six ex¬ 
posures. Each of the 144 clicks of my shutter caught'the face 
o a Iriend. Most of them recognized me and waved as I took 
their pictures. “Send us a copy,” some of tliem shouted. 

This was my first major report. My future as an informer 
ckTcnded upon the success of my picture-taking. I overcame 
the hesitancy which I had in taking my first picture with my 
second picture. The deed had been done. Altliough these 
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J^epartment of 


JTirtkffral Unttau of IntmtiQotfott 

290 Broadz/ey 
New York 7, New York 


February !♦, 1953 


rr. Her’;«5y Matuaow 
70 East 79th Street 
New York 21, New York 


Dear'Mr. Matuaow; 

EncloaecI herewith nleaae f ird your ohotogreoh of the 
student strike et City College of New York during 19li9 which 
you were kind enough to furnish to Special Agent E. Thomas 
Ivey on Jenuary 30, 1953* 

Your cooneratlon and assistance In this matter Is 
greatly aonreclated. 

Very truly yours, 

LELAND V. BOARDMAN 

Speolal Agent In Charge 


Enclosure 1 


Letter from FBI thanking me for photograph of student strike at the 
City College of New York. I had identified a number of students in 
the picture. 
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were my friends, it seemed almost impersonal to me. The 
camera was functioning as the infonner, not I. 

I waited impatiently tlie following day on a busy street 
corner in N(;w York to make contact with “mv” FBI agent. 
As I turned the film over, 1 had the childish sense of play- 
game. The game of ‘ cops and robbers.” I simply re¬ 
fused to recognize that 1 liad done anything wrong. I had 
tlie feeling that my friend.^ would “get up again,” as my 
chiklhood friends had so frccjuently done in our game of “cops 
and roblx'rs.” ^' 


f went back to my friends as if nothing had happened. 
In fact, my activity in the party became intensified, only now 
I was looking for more “exciting information.” As I ix-ported 
on a friend, lu- was no longer my friend; I began to distnist 
anil hate him. 1 stoppial trusting people by knowing myself 
untrustworthy. I grew to hate people because I had injured 
them. 


THE WILD BLUE YONDER 

Tlie Korean War had started. I suddenly left New York 
in July of 1950. 1 was still reporting to the Fill and had made 
arrangements with the bureau to report on activities in Los 
Angeles, my proposed destination as I left the cast. 

I never reached Los Angeles. En route 1 had stopped at 
Taos, New Mexico, and there 1 stayed. I was the guest of 
a summer resort, a ranch nestled in the mountains of northern 
New Mexico. 1 reported to the FBI on my fellow guests. 

As I look back upon it, I realize that my reasons for leav- 
ing New York were that I could no longer face the friends 
I had betrayed. I justified my continued activities as a Com¬ 
munist reporting to the FBI by saying to myself, “I won’t 
report on old friends any more.” I thought that by changing 
my physical locale and starting anew—new people, new events, 
all impersonal—I could feel at ease in my reports. I felt that 
I was no longer betraying what I had formerly befieved in 
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somehow, but rather I assumed what I considered to be the 
role of a Herbert Philbrick who became a Communist solely 
for the FBI. 

My stay in New Mexico was not a lengthy one. I returned 
to New York City in November, 1950. It was during this 
visit that I was expelled from the Communist Party. 

The Daily Worker of January 19, 1951, carried a story of 
my e.xpulsion: “H. Mati.sow (.sic) Expelled by Communisls- 
The New York County Committee of the Communist Party 
announced yesterday that Harvey Matisow had been expelled 
from the Tompkins Scpiare section of the C.P. for being an 
enemy agent. Matisow, upon investigation, was also found 
to have engaged in irregularities and misrepresentations dur¬ 
ing a press drive. His main contacts were among the youth 
and he is now operating in New York City since his lecent 
return from the Southwest. Matisow is in his middle twenties, 
medium heiglit, plump, white, has a round face, black haii 

and eyes.” . 

My‘ expulsion from the party, although I knew it would 
come some day, was nevertheless a shock to me. On the one 
hand, I was glad to be out of the party, for I thought it would 
relieve me of the responsibility of being an informer and the 
pressures that the FBI put upon me; and to my few remain¬ 
ing friends I denied the allegations in an effort to salvage 
some semblance of friendship. At the time, I found it hard 
to accept as a fact that I had donti them any harm, and 1 
justified my trying to continue relations with them with the 
belief that I would no longer be turning in reports to the FBI. 

I tucked my tail between my legs and I ran. All tlie way 
back to New Mexico. New Mexico represented a place to 
hide I thought, but here too I had my dilemma of what to do. 

I was a member of the Air Force Reserve and had been 
since my discharge from the Army in 1946. The Korean War 
was on, and I decided to go back into the service This 
seemed like the best solution to my problem. It would give 
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me time to think as I asked myself those same questions I 
had so frequently asked on my street corner: Where was I 
going? Wliat was I doing? I didn’t realize I was not the 
eigliteen-year-old kid who joined the Army in World War 
II. Joining the Air Force was an attempt to retrace my foot¬ 
steps—start al] over again. But it wasn’t that easy, as I was 
soon to find out. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Things to Come 


FROM FRYING PAN TO FIRE 

I HAD a two-week wait from that day in January, 1951, when 
I applied for active duty until my orders came tlirougli send¬ 
ing me to Brooks Air Force Base in Siin Antonio, Texas. T liat 
two-week transition pcaTod from civilian to soldi(a* was spent 
in a flophouse on the main street in Albuquerque. I subsidized 
myself by working twelve hours a night as a taxicab driver. 
The life of a cab driver was interesting and afforded enougli 
of a diversion for me to get my mind off my problcans tem¬ 
porarily. I lived in a honky-tonk world, putting dmnks to bed 
and occasionally selling bootleg whiskey. At the time, this 
seemed like the seamy side of life, for 1 had never considered 
my life as an informer as one lower than that of cab driver- 
bootlegger. 

My orders soon arrived and I was on my way as a soldier 
once more. 

It was a quiet day in Texas when I arrived at Brooks Air 
Force Base. I had been an infantry sergeant in World War II 
and was called back to active duty in the Air Force with com¬ 
parable rank. The FBI told me not to put in writing anything 
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about my having ever reported to them but rather, when I 
was asked, I could refer the Air Force directly to the FBI. 
But, I was told, I had to do that orally. 

As all servicemen were required to do, I filled out a routine 
questionnaire, personal history statement. I handed it to the 
desk serg(;ant in tlie Provost Marshal’s office. He seemed quite 
liored. lie had been reading these long, six-page documents 
all day. But when he came to my questionnaire and the ques¬ 
tion Have you ever belonged to any organization on the 
Attorney General s list of subversive organizations?” his eves 
popped. He lifted his head and stuttered. The impact of the 
forty-six organizations I had listed was too much for him. 
The Communist Party followed by forty-five other groups 
adorned the c|uestionnairc. 

1 hadn t belonged to all those organizations, but if I had 
eyei signed a jietition or attended a mass rally given by one 
of them, 1 put it down. Just to be cute. And then I ended the 
hst with the statement tliat tliis, to the best of mv recollec¬ 
tion ,s a complete list, but that there might have been others. 

My joke turned into a boomerang when I received a visit 
from two FBI agents two weeks later. They had come to the 
liase to see me on routine business, to get infomiation per¬ 
taining to an individual 1 had known in the Communist Partv. 
However, word quickly spread throughout the base that I 
was a Communist spy. 

1 he Air Force didn’t take my background lightly. The tele- 
pliones must have buzzed and the higli brass gonged In the 
confusion that followed, the Air Force neglected to have me 
nil out a loyalty fonii. 

The confusion was even greater than I thought because I 
was transferred from Brooks Air Force Base in Texas to 
Wright Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, Ohio. And I 
landed in Air Technical Intelligence-an ultra-top-secret branch 
of the United States Air Force. The Air Force’s “red recruit” 
was smack in the middle of the base which handles everv 
secret tlie Air Force can devise. ^ 
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By the time things settled down I was in a state of near- 
exhaustion, frustrated exhaustion. The Air Force's policy of 
‘‘Matusow shall do nothing” was not what I had bargained for. 
I wanted to prove that I was as anti-Comrnunist as anyone, 
if not more so. But the Air Force took the attitude that they 
didn't care what kind of a Communist I was. 

I repeatedly volunteered for Korea, got placed on orders 
and was then scratched. Air Force intelligence agents were 
placed in my unit to report on me, which didn’t help the 
situation any. 

I thought that perhaps if I testified they'd let me alone and 
treat rue as they did the other John Q. Airmen. So I sent an 
anonymous letter to the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. In it 1 said: “Did you know that Harvey Matusow, 
a Communist youth leader, is now in the Air Force at Wright 
Air Force Base, etc.” But I heard nothing. 

I went to the Chaplain. He was sympathetic, and I felt he 
understood my problem. He attempted to intervene in my be¬ 
half, but Air Force regulations stopped him cold. He then 
offered wliat he considered a temporary solution for my 
problem. He arranged for me to meet with Martha Edmiston, 
a civilian who worked in the public relations office of the 
base. She and her husliand Ed had been FBI undc>rcover in¬ 
formants in the Communist Party and had testified as friendly 
witnesses before the House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities in 1950. 

I arrived at the base public relations office—where 1 was 
introduced to the Public Relations Officer. We had a chat dis¬ 
cussing Communism in general; his questions were pointed 
and barbed. During our talk a woman, whom I presumed to 
be a secretary, entered and left the office a number of times. 
I was not too conscious of her presence and supposed that her 
curiosity was motivated by the nature of our talk and not 
by who I was. 

This was not the case, for she was finally introduced to me 
as Martha Edmiston. An attractive woman in her early forties, 
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she had that perpetually youthful look, short haircut, fresh 
outdoor ruddy complexion, brisk walk and pleasant man¬ 
nerisms. We became friends almost immediately, for anti- 
Communism was not the only thing we had in common. She 
and her husband loved cats and had about eighteen of them. 
Being a cat fancier myself, I was overjoyed. 

Martha didn t commit herself on any course of action for 
me, but she suggested I contact her husband, a reporter for 
the Dayton Journal Herald. I did so the following day. 

I went into Dayton, where I met Ed at his office. A tall, thin 
graying man with strong features, he worked on the financial 
page of the paper and carried himself in such a way as to fit 
his type of reporting. After meeting with Ed’s approval, I was 
invited to their home in Waynesville, Ohio, a small town 
eighteen miles from Dayton. Their home was a two-story log 
cabin on a seven-acre traet of land. Th(,- house refic^eted the 
folk traditions of the area and had a cjuiet serenity. I needed 
it at tliat time. 

Tlie Edmistons took me in as a friend. T learned much 
from kjd and Martha wliicli I used to gre^at advantage in the 
role of professional ex-Commnnist. Ed and Martlia\ad the 
experience, having been witnesses. 

Both were experts on public relations, for they were both 
professicmal newspaper people. They suggested contacting 
Douidd T. Appell, iui investigator for the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Appell was a friend of theirs 
and had wx)rked closely with them in preparation of tlieir 
testimony before the committee. 

I agreed with this course of action. II successful, it would 
get me off the hot seat in the Air Force and make life a bit 
easic-r, I tliought. Prior to calling Appell, Ed and Martha went 
over my story with a fine-toothed comb. They immediately saw 
what 1 liad missed the importance of youth in relation to 
Communism. This phase of committee hearings, they pointed 
out, had been completely overlooked. It seemed that in my 
naivete I had underestimated my importance as a witness. 
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This phase of preparation, in my mind, was for the sole 
purpose of clearing my name so that I could be an average 
G.I. As it developed, other connotations were read into it, and 
more grandiose plans were set fortli. 

The first part of my preparation dealt with teaching m(' the 
*‘full importanc e " of what I had to say to the coniinittee s 
investigator so that I would be assurc'd of a liearing in 
Washington. 

ApjX'il didn’t take long in arriving from Washington. Wlum 
he came, he tlmew the base into near turmoil. Ilis appearance 
coincided with another Congressional invc'stigation of the 
base, OIK' which pertained to procurenu'nt; and a Congrc'S- 
sional investigator was feared and respected. Appell liad no 
trouble in getting the base to release me from all assignments 
so that 1 might spend time with him and relate my story. 

Appell made arrangc'inents to have an Air Force chauffeur- 
driven limousine shuttle me between the base and his hotel 
in downtown Dayton, where the interview took places As the 
car arrived, I wondered what Appell would l)e like. 1 had 
heard about Congressional investigators but had no idea what 
his attitude would l)e. Would he take the approach that the 
Air Force had or would he be sympathetic.My (juestion was 
soon answered. 

Don Appell was in his mid-thirties, tall and good-looking. 
When I arrived at his hotel room he suqKised me l)y saying, 
'‘LeFs get down to business later.” He then invited me to the 
hotel bar where we had a few drinks and watched the last 
game of the 1951 World Series on television. Betweem in¬ 
nings we talked of Communism in general and of what if 
anything I could add to the committee s files. We were soon 
joined by the Edmistons and adjourned to a restaurant for 
dinner. During the meal the Edmistons helped build me up 
with Appell. 

As the Edmistons departed for their home in Waynesville, 
Appell suggested we go to his room and get down to business. 
It didn^t take him long to conclude that I would make a com- 
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petent witness for the committee. He convinced me of this 
by serving a subpoena upon me, which I eagerly accepted. 

I could hardly wait to break the news to Ed and Martha. 
Like a little boy running home with an A on his report card 
crying, “Mommie, Mommie, see what I got!” And everybody 
saw what I had. It was a bona fide subpoena which entitled 
me to thumb my nose at the Air Force investigators. I had 
the power of Congress behind me. The subpoena and my 
reaction to it proved that I was ready to be the “committee's 
kind of a witness.” 

The lack of trust the Air Force had shown me was the 
straw that broke the camtJ's back in justifying my role as a 
witness. 

At no time during the period of my reporting to tlie FlU 
and the first few months of my service in the Air Force did 
I think that I would ever be an eager witness. In fact, I had 
stated on more than one occasion that I would never testify. 

I was wrong. The Air Force had forced me, with my back to 
the wall, to a point where I was n^ady to crucify anyone pub¬ 
licly in order to get myself away from that bleak wall of 
insecurity. 


GROOMING OF A WITNESS 

After Appell returned to Washington I started preparing my 
report on Communism and Youth. It implicated teiidnir^^tu- 
dents. Boy Scouts, union people, minorities, majorities—just 
about anyone or anything that came to mind that I could place 
the red label upon. 

I didn't fully comprehend what it was to be a witness. I 
didn t understand the meaning of courtroom procedure and 
evidence as opposed to hearsay and opinionated evidence. I 
didnt know how I should react to a committee of Congress. 
I had to learn to separate the sheep from the goats. But I had 
two keenly experienced teachers—former FBI informers, past 
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tIGHTY-SCCONO CONGRESS 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 

WASHINGTON 

October 31| 1951 


StJLff Sgt* Harvey M. Matusov 
Headquarters 2750th Air Base Wing 
Wrlght-PattersoQ Air Force Base 
Dayton, Ohio 

Dear Sergeant Matasoas 

In accordance with the instructions which yon 
received at the tiaa you were served with a oubpena 
cel M for yonr appearance belore tho Coasni ttee on 
Dn-A«erlcan ActiviUes, you are hereby directed to 
appear before the Canal ttee on Monday > Koveaber 26, at 
10:30 a.a. 

I have today directed a letter to the Caemanding 
General requesUng that the necessary orders be cut to 
permit yoxir appearance before the Conaaittee on the date 
indicated. I assuae necessary instructions will be 
issued to you through the Caaaanding General of the 
Wright-PatUraon Air Korea Base. 

If the Air Force does not furnish you with trans¬ 
portation froei Wright-Patterson Air Force Base to 
lashington, D. C., an air travel ticket will be forwarded 
to you in snfficient tiae for you to arrive in Washington 
on Movember 26. 


Very truly yemn?# 



Letter from John S. Wood, Chairman of House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, notifying me to appear before the Committee. 


K>HN « WOOO. O* CHAmMAN 
rWAHv ISr V*ALTI.«. .A MA.OI.OH VCLOf:. ILi. 

MOR(.VAN M MOULDtR. MO lit RNAHO W Kr.ARNtr N V 
CCYDtOOvLI CALIF DOMALDU iAC«*ON. CALIF 

iAMl.« e FRAZir.H. JH.. TCNM. CHAltLC* C. rOTTlN. MICH. 
FRANK • TAVrNNIfR. jR.. COUNSn. 

LOOIS i RUSSCLL. StMtOM IMVf«TI.ATOR 
iOHN M. CAHNINOTON. CUINn W> COMMiTTtt 
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witnesses', both newspaper people, and one of them an 
attorney. 

This was a combination of qualified teachers and an over- 
eager student. It was bound to make' headlines, and we knew 
it. I was told how to get the best press. The Edinistons told 
me not to mention names iinh'ss T could substantiate them in 
one of three ways—having been at a C^lornmunist Party meeting 
with them, having carried out a Communist function with 
them, or having had them identified to me as Communists by 
a Cominimist leader. This last point was the one that opened 
the hole in the line for me and left thc^ way open for the 
innuendo, the half-truth and erroneous information. 

The Ldrnistons also taught me to temper my testimony and 
play my big cards one at a time. For if I didn’t do it that way 
iny life as a witness would be short. 

Another tiling that I was taught was to go easy on accusa¬ 
tions until 1 had established inyself as a “reliable” witness. 
1 he Fdmistons continuously wairned me to stay away from 
McCarthy. 1 hey said McCarthy could be the kiss of death for 
any witness. A lesson that I forgot. 

Ihe Edinistons also served as dramatic coaches. Sitting in 
front of the blazing fire in the living room of tlicir log cabin, 
Ed and Martha would both make points which they said 
would be of use to me to dramatize my testimony. Ed’s lean 
gaunt body would get up as he’d say: “When you’re on the 
witness stand mentioning a name, if that person is in the 
room, turn around.” And as he said it, he swiftly turned, 
pointing his long finger in the imaginary hearing room. “That’s 
him!” he shouted. He told me he had done it when he testified. 

1 was impressed with the fact that this tactic would make 
a dramatic impact, knowing full well that the newspapers 
would eat it up. 1 didn’t use the tactic when I first testified 
only because I didn’t know anybody in the hearing room. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Learning the Ropes 


FIRST TASTE OF BLOOD 

The Air Force wasn’t liapjiy because 1 was due to testify, i 
was probably the only enlisted man in tlie bistoiy of the Air 
Force called bc'forc a Congressional eoinmittee. 

Prior to iny going to Wasliington in Oetobca’, I was suin- 
moned to the office of the ConinKinding General. It seemed 
more like a football coach’s pep talk to liis team tlian any¬ 
thing ehc. The Air Force wanted mc^ to make tlie l)C‘st pos¬ 
sible appearance. 

General Joseph Morris, Commanding Officer, sat behind 
his desk and sized me up. During the course of our c^onversa 
tion he said, “Sergeant, I don’t want to know anything about 
Communism. Tm a soldier. ’ Ilis words rang in my ears a few 
months later when I read in tlie pa})ers that he had liecome 
a member of the UN truce team at the peace talks at Pan- 
miinjom, Korea. 

There was nothing the Air Force could do about it. I had 
been siipoenaed, and they decided to cooperate with the 
committee. 

It was a trying few weeks as I awaited my call to testify. I 
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was frightened, but I was cocky. This was to be my big test. 
If I passed, here in executive session, I would go on to bigger 
and b(!tter things in the witness world, I thought. 

hid hidmiston accompanied me to Washington, driving in 
his car. We checked in at the Hotel Congressional. It was 
con veniently located across the street from "the House Office 
Building. Ed was in Washington looking for a writing job. 
He had left his job on the financial page of the Dayton 
Journal Herald. ^ 

I spent a day prior to my testimony out at the Pentagon 
trying to explain to the Air Fore*- brass what 1, as an ('iilistcd 
m,in, knew about Communism, ft was frustrating, and proba¬ 
bly added to the venom which 1 poured forth the following 
day in f'xecutive session before tlie committee. "" 

The dramatics of my ti^stimony wc're all directed at the 
committee members. They were tla; backers of my show. 
And 1 knew that if I pleased them in my first reading, I’d 
open with my name in lights. They were’ satisfied. 

The testimony was brief. It took about a day. It was 
matter-of-fact testimony and many things were underjilayed 
delibeiately by me; I didn t want to leave an impression with 
the committee members tliat I was a glory-seeker. My job was 
to convince them I could ged headlines for them, not me. 
Tlicre was no press in attendance at this hearing. It gave me 
an opportunity to prepare for their presence at future 
testimony. 

As J walked into the hearing room, I felt on edge. As a 
friendly witness, I still had to be judged and screened. The 
committee wanted to weigh what I had to say. It would then 
skim the cream from the milk and, with luck. I’d come through 
and apjiear in open session. 

This was my baptism of fire. In the hearing room I looked 
at the committee members sitting at their high horseshoe 
table. My thoughts relating to testimony were completely 
confused. I was overimpressed with my own importance but 
I had stage fright, as any actor has as the opening-night cur- 
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tain slowly ascends. This was my opening night, but my critics 
couldn’t be obje^ctive. For that matter, neither could the 
performer. 

My first answers to questions were simply yes, sir; no, sir. 
They were brief and to the point the committee wanted. This 
was the only way to leave a favorable impression, I thought— 
by leaving opinion out and putting it in only when it was 
s|)ecificaJly asked for. I had not been established as an expert; 
therefore, opinion was keqit to a minimum. Hie way in which 
I presented my testimony was as deliberate and dishonest 
as the way I had prepared for it—with self-seiwing motivations 
governing both. 

A few minutes after we started I began to rc'lax. I no longer 
reached for that frequent glass of water. My clasped hands 
no longer squeezed each other. In fact, on occasion, I would 
pull them apart so as to get a more dramatic elfc'ct with some 
sweeping hand gesture. When I liad complc'ted tlie testimony, 
my ego swcdled as committee members and staff emplo)'ees 
bc'gan to pat me on the back and tell me of iny job ‘well 
done.” 

1 accepted the compliments and searched for more. I had 
now crossed the barrier. I was prepared to testify again and 
again. There was no turning back. 

The process of my development as a witness was not un¬ 
like that of my development as an infoianer. To a great ex¬ 
tent testimony in executive session was like handing in an 
FBI report—starting slowly, not divulging (‘verythi?ig, not 
exposing all my friends of the past and, more important, not 
(exposing myself to the public. For up until this point I was 
still al)Ie to lie and bluff in public when 1 was accused of 
being a stool pigeon, a word which I hated violently. 

But this caution was overbalanced because I wanted to be 
in the limelight. The spotlight of the witness chair would be 
gratifying when the newspapers picked it up and I received 
my full recognition and unique identity. I fully expected the 
same hero’s welcome that those who had gone before me had 
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received: Herbert Philbrick, Elizabeth Bentley, Whittaker 
Chambers, and the Edmistons. I had seen firsthand the re¬ 
sponse that the public gave the Edmistons for their ‘‘patriotic 
role”—how tlicy were continuously called upon to make 
speeches before civic groups, and in schools and churches. 
1 wanted all tliat and more. 

It was also important that I be in the headlines so I could 
refute the accusations that 1 was still a Communist and throw 
back into the faces of my Air Force accusers their distrust 
of me. 1 wantcxl to be able to say, “Yeah, you call me a Com¬ 
munist, but how many Communists have you put in jail?” 

For at this point 1 had already been infonned by the 
Justice Dejxartment that 1 was being considered as a witness 
in a Smith Act trial in New York City, and 1 looked forward 
to the day 1 could say to my accusers, ‘7 helped convict 
seventeen Communists.” 

I made up my mind then and there to continue the role 
of witness. 

I finished testifying, and Ed and I left Washington and re¬ 
turned to Dayton. There, to my chagrin, I was greeted with 
even more apprehension on the part of the Air Force than had 
previously been the case. I recjuested release from active duty 
and, in December, 1951, by mutual consent, I once again be¬ 
came a civilian. My discliarge couldn’t have been better timed 
for my witness career. Now I had the “badge of honor —a 
veteran of two wars. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Rise of a Renegade 


BREAKING IN 

Prior to my discharge from the Air Force I had decided to 
make Dayton my home base. Dayton is an industria) town, 
but I had no desire to become a worker. 1 realized I could 
take advantage of Dayton’s many industries in my role as 
professional witness and investigator. 

1 made eontact with Ted Kirkpatrick, one of the founders 
and the managing editor of Counterattack and a former FBI 
agent. I had heard of Counterattack while I was a member of 
tlie Communist Party. A four-page weekly newsletter, Coun¬ 
terattack purported to give its readers "Facts to Combat Com¬ 
munism.” Its publishers, the American Business Consultants, 
had also published Red Channels, a book listing many promi¬ 
nent people in the theatrical world, accusing them of being 
"Communists” or "Communist supporters.” 

My reasons for contacting Kirkpatrick were to see if I 
could sell him a story on my activities in the party and to 
inquire as to the possibility of setting up a lecture tour for 
me under Counterattack's auspices. The result of our meet¬ 
ings was neither of the two things that I originally intended. 
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February U, 1952 


Mr. Harvey M. Matusow 
1308 Grtnd Avenue 
Dayton 6, Ohio 

Dear Harvey;- 

Sorry we did not get to see you when you were in Washington testifying. 

From various newspaper accounts we have been, you certainly did an 
excellent job. Needless to say, we are still very much interested in having 
a transcriot of your testimony just as soon as one is available or ^ you 
hsve extra copy of the notes that you used in testifying we would 
appreciate very much having that, 

I thought Howard fushmore did a very good job in his articles for King 
Feat’ires, '”e heard many complimentary remarks reg rdlnr the articles. 

The other day, I received e telephone call from John C. Uarbaoh, District 
Attorney’s office, County Court House, White Plains, New York. Marbach 
said that he read with a great deal of interest the accomts of your 
testlmonv of yotir participation in the Peekskill riot. He said that 
although the District Attorney's office in White Plains has just about 
comrleted their t' orouph inveatlg^’tion of the Peekskill affair, he would 
aprraclpte very mvich receiving fr-m you a signed statement In your oto 
wo^ds riving all the information you can about the riot and your particl- 
pet ion therein. I told lir. Marbach that I would be very glad to pass on 
his request to you. 

In view of the ebove, •ill you pl«e». either foreord such a staterent to 
Mr. Mar>-och if you feel so inclined, or if you feel thrt you ought not 
to forward euch a statement, will you please sc advise him or us so that 
we can pass the Information on back to him. 

Peat regards, 

Slnoaraly ywa. 



T. C. klrkpatridk 
Managing Editor 


Congratulations from Counterattack. 
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My first talk with Kirkpatrick was in October, 1951, via the 
long-distance telephone. We made an appointment to meet 
in New York City at the Counlerattack office at 55 West 42nd 
Street. A few days later I arrived at this office building. On 
the top floor I walked to a double frostc'd glass door with 
llie words 'Cotmleraftack'^ and ''American Business Con¬ 
sultants” in simple black type across the door. Through the 
dooi I could see shadows ol movcanent. When I opened the 
door, one of the shadows took the form of a receptionist-tele¬ 
phone operator, who glared at me in my Air Force uniform 
as I meekly said, ‘'Is Mr. Kirkpatrick in?’' 

its not too large a sc't-up, I thought to myself, they don’t 
even have a switchboard. Counter attack used a less expensive 
monitor board system. But this didn’t faze me-1 thought per¬ 
haps they used this only as a front. 

After waiting a few moments I was ushered into the oflSce 
of Kirkpatrick, one of the few FBI men I met who didn’t 
have a law or accounting degree. Prior to his joining the FBI 
Kirkpatrick had been a credit manager for the Personal Fi¬ 
nance Company in Arizona, investigating and passing on 
small loan applications. 

If you were looking for a stereotype of an FBI agent for 
a Hollywood film Ted Kirkpatrick would be your man: about 
six feet tall, with black wavy hair, dark eyes, and a low 
resonant voice. He asked me to sit down and offered me a 
cigarette. 

I told Kirkpatrick that I expected to get out of the Air Force 
and when I did I expected to be the best in my field-the 
field of anti-Cornmunism, Kirkpatrick didn’t look shocked, 
nor did he take the attitude of doubting what I had to say. 
Rather, he offered to help me to attain my goal. I asked him 
about the possibilities of Counterattack's endorsing and help¬ 
ing me with my proposed lecture tour. 

I was still very naive in the ways of anti-Communism. I 
didn t think that I would find insecurity, backbiting and over¬ 
all distrust of anti-Communists for other anti-Communists. I 
naively thought I would be welcomed with open arms and 
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open pocketbooks, for, after all, I thought of myself as the 
young Messiah who had come to preach a sermon to American 
youth. 

Although I had the proper credentials, my acceptance was 
not that easy. I found out that a lecture tour sucli as I had 
envisioned was completely out of the question. Also, Counter- 
attack did not buy stories. Hut, although my first visit was not 
a successful one in terms of moiKW, 1 did benefit from it. I 
established a bond which was to be useful for mt' in my 
futures operation. 

During my visit Kirkpatrick introduced rue to Frank Mc¬ 
Namara, then editor of Counterattack and latf'r to become the 
director of anti-Communist activities of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. McNamara and Kirk])atrick did not look alike. 
Mac w^as liglit and blond. Ih' had Ix'cn an officer in Army 
Intelligc'nce during World War II. His office appeared sloppy 
and disorganized. Newspapers were piled high, small sciaps 
of paper with scribbled notes on tlxan w’^erc' scatt('red belter 
skelter on his desk with newspaper clippings and typewritten 
memos. 

Tlie three of us discussed my forthcoming role as witru^ss 
before; tlie House committee, and what 1 miglit say that would 
be of value to Counterattack but more so to me, for 1 iH‘eded 
the publicity. It was here I got my first training in how to 
use the names of well-known people in tlie theatrical world 
to my advantage as a money-making witness. We discussed 
the careers of a well-known (juartet wlio, at the time, had tli(‘ 
top-selling phonograph record in the United States. One of 
its members was listed in Red Channels^ but tlua'e was nothing 
that could be pinned on the group specifically--they could 
not be placed in the Communist Party. Having known all 
four of them, not as Communists, but as friends, I triumphantly 
said, '1 know them, and they are Communists. 

Both McNamara and Kirkpatrick gave me rewarding glances, 
as if saying "Keep that up and youll make out all right.” 

I returned with Kirkpatrick to his office and asked him if I 
could go to work selling Counterattack. He told me they 
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would have no objections provided their Ohio salesman, 
Dudley Evans, had none. 

In December I returned to Ohio and wasted no time in 
calling on Evans. He and his wife were living in a second- 
rate apartment hotel in Columbus. He was in his mid-fifties, 
tall and overweight, and had knocked around as a traveling 
salesman for a number of years. As I looked at him I couldn’t 
hel]D but think of Willy Loman in Arthur Miller’s play, “Death 
of a Saiesman.” 

1 told Evans about my meeting with Ted Kirkpatrick and 
low anxious I was to sell subscriptions to Counterattack. I 
believed in Counterattack at the time and Evans knew it He 
showed me his presentation booklet and went through his 
spiel winch was summed up in the thought that you either 
buy Counterattack or you’re betraying your country. There 
was no m-between. Either you were a patriot who spent $24 
to save your countiy or you saved $24 “to give to the Socialists ” 
Evans proposed that we be a team, going into city .rfter 
city pedefimg our wares. I agreed. We decided I would 
work m Dayton until my testimony date, early Februan^ I 
Mms to receive a $9 commission for every $24 subscription. 

was sonieivhat optimistic in believing tliat everybody in the 
Ihiited States had the $24 and would want Counterattack. 1 
didnt realize that people coukl be against Counterattack and 
C^ommiiriisTn both. 

Back in Dayton I obtained copies of the public and parochial 
school directories. Then I visited the heads of the boards of 
education and sold them on the idea of accepting for the 
schools any gift subscriptions to Counterattack that I might 
sell. I convinced them that it was an integral part of educa¬ 
tion for young people to be briefed on the “specifics of Com- 

Ill the weeks that followed I went from plant to plant in the 
heavily industrial Miami Valley-from Dayton to Columbus 
and down into Cincinnati. The results of my effort were a few 
subscriptions to Counterattack. 
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OFFICIAL STATUS 


In December of 1951, during one of my visits to Cincinnati 
on behalf of Counterattack I had a discussion with Jim Ratliff, 
a reporter for the Cincinnati Enquirer. He shocked me by his 
belligerent attitude toward Counterattack. “No individual or 
individuals should be set up as judge and jury unless they re 
connected with an official government agency ” he said. 

1 didn't agree with him—my argument being that Counter¬ 
attack used only information that came from official govern¬ 
ment sources and that its work was motivated by the highest 
patriotic ideals. 

Ratliff still didn’t want any of it. He told me of the newly 
formed Ohio Un-American Activities Coinmission, which he 
and the Cincinnati Enquirer had been instrumental in setting 
up. The Enquirer had been lobbying for an anti-Commimist 
law and the necessary funds for the Un-American Activities 
Commission’s work. Ratliff suggested that I contact the com¬ 
mission and offer my services. As he put it, my talents and 
energy could he put to good use by the commission. 

The thou gilt of working for an official government agency 
was a tastv one. The prestige was something that Counter- 
attack did not have to offer, and my plans for my future would 
be better served by the commission. 

Ratliff said he would write a letter of introduction. He gave 
me one bit of advice which I did not follow. Avoid publicity, 
he said. “Do more listening and less talking and you’ll make 
out a lot better. Don’t tiy and overshadow the commission 
members. They need the headlines for the votes. Make the 
headlines for them, not against them.” 

Ratliff was a man of his word and contacted the commission 
on my behalf. I placed a long-distance call to Columbus and 
made an appointment with Sidney Isaacs, the chief counsel 
of the commission, a former special agent of the FBI who also 
practiced law in Cincinnati. 

The staff of the commission consisted of Isaacs, Jack 
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Prebbele and James F. Worster. Prebbele had been director 
of anti-subversive work’' for the American Legion in Ohio, 
and Worster had been a lieutenant on the Franklin County 
slierifFs staff. 

I borrowed one of the Edmistons’ cars for the trip. I had 
been to Columl)us before but had never noticed the town. 
However, on this trip, my thoughts were that I might soon 
become a resident of tin's, the Ohio capital. 

Tlie Capitol, where tlie commission was located, is a 
strangely impressive structure. It is located in the center of 
downtown Columbus. Phe building itself has an odd-looking 
dome that resembles a teapot. I couldn’t help l)ut think of 
President Warren Harding’s administration and tlie famous 
Teapot Dome oil scandals, which rocked the nation in tlie 
192()’s. 

As I opened the door of the commission’s office, I was 
greeted by a stocky man with carrot-red hair. It was Sidney 
Isaacs. One thing Isaacs had which was to his advantage' as 
chief interrogator for the commission was Iiis sharp wit. 
Regardless of what the content of his statement was, Isaacs 
could barb his comments in such a way so as to c()me out on 
top, impressing both public and press. 

We discussed the possibilities of my working for the com¬ 
mission. Isaacs told me of the commission’s low budget and 
difficulties in hiring extra help. However, he said that be¬ 
cause of my background on the Communist subject, he would 
find a way to employ me. My familiarity with Communist 
literature, party doctrine and language was considered by the 
commission my most valuable asset. I did not have an in¬ 
vestigator’s background, but my book knowledge of Com¬ 
munism was needed to supplement the work of tlu^ commis¬ 
sion’s trained investigators. In January, 1952, I was placed on 
the payroll with a salary of $300 a month, plus expenses. 

My first assignment was to get the names of all Communists 
in Dayton. I was being tested to detennine my value as an 
investigator. 
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Dayton had been the strongest center of the United Electri¬ 
cal Workers Union in Ohio and was also the first city where a 
large section of the UE bolted and joined the International 
Union of Electrical Workers—CIO. 

d’lie eominissiorrs plan of investigation was to go into city 
after city—Dayton, Columbus, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Akron, Youngstown, and others-all the key industrial cities 
of Ohio, and prove the UE was “Comrnunist-doininated.” 

1 accepted my assignment in Dayton knowing it would 
either inakt' me or brt'ak me. 

1 was now an official “Communist-lumter” for the State of 
Ohio, and returned to Dayton carrying the credentials to 
prove it. 


THE INVESTIGA'JOR 

1 started scratching from a scratched scratch. I didn t have 
any leads or nam(;s of Communists in Dayton. I had to furnish 
them. It was no difficult ta.sk. There had been some Congres¬ 
sional lu'arings on tlie subject, which were conveniently 
indexed. The House Committee on Un-American Activities 
in Congress had published a list of all Communist Party 
petition signers dating back twelve years. The Dayton news¬ 
papers had published their exposes on Communism. 

And last but not least there was the splendid cooperation of 
Dayton’s finest, the city police. I was given free access to 
the files of the Dayton Police Department. Although it was 
secondhand, I got infonnation from the Police Department 
informants. It was accurate enough for my purposes. And m 
a matter of a few short days I was able to compile a list of 
Communists and “subversives” in the city. 

My main contact at the Police Department was a Captain 
Sheppard, a police officer of the old school. 

I also received cooperation from a Dayton attorney named 
lim Jenkins. He was a former FBI agent, and a graduate of 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. He was none too 
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proud of his school and claimed it was a blemish on his 
record. Antioch is a liberal school near Dayton, but many 
people, including myself, have called it a “Communist” school. 
On more than one occasion Jenkins said to me, “I wouldn’t 
give a cent to Antioch even though it is my scliool but I have 
given them a gift subscription to Counterattack. Maybe they’ll 
learn something over there.” 

One other important source of information for me was tlie 
Intemational Union of Electrical Workcrs-CIO, a group of 
umonists who had broken from the United Electrical Workers 
They cooperated with the commission and tlien used the com- 
missions report to attack their rival, the UE. The staff of 
District 7 of the Internationa] Union of Electrical Workers was 
at my disj^osal. I received names, dates and places of UE 
activities There was little concern as to the effect the infomia- 
tiori would have on tl.e workers in those plants und(>r a UE 
contract. The lUE leaders frankly admitted that their co¬ 
operation with the commission would have a harmful effc»ct 
on future UE contract negotiating. 

I’here was one lUE man who wouldn't iffay the <rame He 
declared freely that he had at one time been a Cornmmiist, 
but when called upon to testify before the McCarran com- 
refused to name names. Not on the basis of the 
ifth Amendment. He gave reasons based on respect he had 
for those with whom he had a political disagreement, but 
whom he refused to CRicifv. 

Other lUE members had a different attitude. Bill Snoots 
a leader of District 7 of the lUE, went so far as to invite me 
to a district meeting of the union on the 11th of January, 
1952, an offer which I declined. ^ 

Much of my information about “Communism” was obtained 
through the public records of the Progressive Party and news¬ 
paper stories dealing with the Stockholm Peace Appeal I 
left no stone unturned in my efforts to compile a list of the 
signers. In fact, this procedure caused me once again to 
assume the role of undercover operator and informer. 
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STATE HOUSE 
COLUMBUS IS. OHIO 
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•nUATOR ROSCOe R WALCUTT Rrc* RAO TfM 
• CNATOR LKO BLACKBURN 
•KNATOR CHARLEB J CARNEV 
SENATOR JAMES O HEADLEY 
SENATOR C I ROWELL 
RERREBENTATIVE JOHN V CORRIGAN 
RERRCRIiNTATIVE ROBERT W REIDER 
RERRESKNTATIVE KENNETH A ROBINSON 
RERRESENTATIVE LOUIS J SCHNEIDER JR 


MOUSE SREAKER OORDON RENNER. CHAIRMAN 
SENATOR JOSERH W SARTUNEK. ViCt-CMAIRNAN 
RERRESENTATIVE SAMUEL L. DEVINE. SCCRETAST 


SIDNEY ISAACS. LESAL DIRECTOR ARB COVMBtL 
JAMES R WORSTER. CHIER IHVEETISATOR 
MARGARET H MOORHOUS. ORRiCt SECRSTART 


January 18, 1952 


TO VfflOM IT l^iAY CONCbRN: 


This will introduce HARVEY MATU30.V/ who is 
serving as a Heasearch Assistant for the Ohio Un-American 
Activities Comnission. 


Any assistance extended will be greatly 
appreciated by the Commission. 


Yours very truly, 



SIUNiuY 

Legal Director and Counsel 


Credential from the Ohio UnAmerican Activities Commission. 
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On the evening of January 23, 1952, I found an urgent mes¬ 
sage awaiting me when 1 returned home. It was from CajJtain 
Slieppard of the Dayton Police Department. I called him im- 
rnediateJy. fje asked me to come down to headquarters. 

The Dayton police headquarters is an old, late-nineteenth- 
century strueture. The building eould easily be called a fire- 

trap. It housed the city jail, the city courts and the Police 
Dcq^artment. 

I w;is usliered promptly into Captain Sheppard’s ofBce. The 
mgeticy of the busiimss took st'oond place to his dog, which 
lac just whelped. The captain then asked me if I had ever 
heard of the American Peaev Mobilization, a recently or- 
gani/ed group wluch ojiposed the Korean War. At the 
mc'iition of the- word peace, I immediately referred him to the 
•subject "" Un-American Activities report on the 

Sheppard went on to tell me of a peace meeting planned 
for that mght at the Dayton YNfCA. The Dayton Women for 

eov^r Sheppard wanted me to 

the 1^ h tJrape myself again in 

the cloak-and-dagger role of spy. 

T feh r "'1 ^’l-u ‘I fo™er party member; and 

n(ft vci l for I had 

not yet testified m pubhc session. 

I assumed the name of Howard Markow and claimed to 
have just come from the soutliwest. 

At the meeting, one of the speakers related a story about 
the peace movement in Puerto Rico. He spoke of a /roup of 
paci IS s who were indicted for con,spiracy because they had 
^Ivocated peace. 1 felt very lucky tliat P^rto Rico wa^s one 
of the subjects under discussion. I was able to draw from 
my knowledge of Puerto Rico and gave a short talk This 
won the confidence of those presentlnd brought f olLe 
to the group than I had anticipated. 

I was now not only an informer, but due to my speech I 
assumed the role of agent provocateur. I did not dt^quiedy 
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Mr, Harvey Matueov 
1308 Grand Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 

Dear Harvey: 

After the hearing wae completed, 
the CoramlsRlon met and formally, approved 
ny putting you on the payroll, so you 
ere nov officially at work. 

The next hearing which will probably 
be held on February 11, although this ie 
not definite, will deal with the Labor 
Youth League. Please get together any 
material which you have ^or can get your 
hand on concerning the L.'^.L, together 
with names of the leaders and the loca¬ 
tion of the chapters. 

I will be back In Columbus about 
the*middle of the week, and would like 
to hear from'you towards the end of th« 

week. 





stifle 


Ohio UnAmerican Activities Commission assigns me to furnish data 
on Labor Youth League. 
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by, making notes for my report, but by speaking created a 
situation which involved others and moved them to resolu¬ 
tions and petitions. I then reported on those actions. 

I did not have any guilt feeling about this but rather one of 
sadistic delight. This was a bright feather in my cap which I 
tliought I would use to convince any who doubted that I 
was^ the right man for the job with the Ohio commission. 

My actions had washed away any conscious doubts about 
my new life. In fact, I had now taken an aggressive role I 
attacked the Communists for starting the Korean war- I 
attacked my former friends-in some eases face to face-telling 
them ^at they were wrong, asking them to come over to my 
side. I was now thoroughly indoctrinated first by my ncw 
activities and then liy the daily atmosphere of newspapers 
radio and television, by the “revelations of subversion” re¬ 
vealed before Congressional committees which I now con- 
vinced myself were true. 


liUY COHN 


Between the time of my role as agent provocateur at the 
Djton Momen for Peace meeting and ray open testimony 
before the House Committee on Un-American Activities on 
Febniary 7 and 8, 1952,1 took a brief trip to New York 
It was on this trip that 1 first met Roy Cohn, the well-known 
young Assistant United States Attorney. 

I had been interviewed by the FBI in connection with the 
forthcoming trial of the Communist Party leaders in New 
the case which was known as the “second-string 
trial in New York. I received a hurry call from the bureau 
and was asked to catch the first plane available to New York 
I was glad to get back to New York for a few days It 
meant seeing my folks and a few friends. I knew that this 
would be my last visit to New York as an unknown, for in 
Ae futiire I would be known as a witness. It was a strange 
feeling but I didn’t mind. ^ 
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When I arrived in town I contacted FBI agent John Klein- 
koff and arranged a meeting. I suggested a meeting on tlie 
corner of Church and Chambers Streets, an old rendezvous 
of mine with the bureau when I was still in the party. 

I didn't know the agent whom I was to meet, and as I stood 
on the street corner I kept looking at faces, frequently saying 
to myself, “That's him" or “Maybe him." 

Agent J. J. McCarthy arrived. McCarthy was the bureau's 
liaison man with the United States Attorney working on the 
Communist Party trial, and I was to have many further 
meetings with him. 

We got in the car McCarthy was driving, and I was briefed 
as to what was coming. 

“They don’t know your name and they are not supposed 
to," Agent McC’arthy said, referring to tlie staff of the United 
States Attorney wliom I was to meet. “Your code name is 
John Alden.” 

I langlied. I thought the whole thing was ridiculous but I 
accept(‘d my role of incognito spy. The reason for the alias 
was tliat, if I wcTeri't used, my identity as an FBI informer 
would not be known to the Department of Justice representa¬ 
tives with wliom 1 was to talk. 

We drove from the West Side of lower Manhattan to our 
rendezvous ]:)oint on thc^ East River Drive. There another 
car was parked, waiting for us. In it sat four men: Roy Cohn 
and David Marks, who were handling the Communist Party 
case for the Attorney General's office; another FBI agent; 
and an Assistant United States Attorney. 

It was a strange type of conference. Six men sitting in a 
small sedan with the motor running and the heater on, all 
uncomfortable. I sat in the back seat, Marks and Cohn in 
front. Cohn did most of the talking. He talked very fast and I 
had a hard time interrupting him. My only impressions of 
Roy Cohn at this meeting were a respect for his “knowledge" 
of the subject, his quick mind and analytical approach. 

Cohn's questions were pointed and meaningful. The chief 
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emphasis of his questions was: '‘Did you ever hear any of the 
defendants state that they advoeated overthrow of the United 
States Coveniment by force and violence?” 

Prior to Cohn's questioning Marks read the name of each 
defendant and asked me if I had known Inm. This eliminated 
a few but left the majority for me to ponder. 

Cohn asked me one question here which was a prime 
example of the type of questions used in the grooming of a 
witness. lie said that in the first Smith Act trial they, the 
United States attorneys, were not able to use as evidence 
Andrei Vishinsky’s book, Law of the Soviet State. It had a 
passage in the preface, said Cohn, that could b(^ interpreted 
to mean force and viokaice. Cohn asked me if 1 had ever 
read the book. 1 said yes. He then asked me if 1 had ever 
heard any of the defendants talk about tlie book. And when 
1 said yes he was delighted. 

After al)out an hour-and-a-half session in the car wc parted 
company. Cohn said it was strange that they didn’t know my 
name and yet kiK'w all about me. He laughed as he said it. 

I asked him if I would be used as a witness. 

His reply was a strange one. “I think you'll make as good 
a witness as Budenz,” 1 k' said. 

This really st‘nt me soaring, because in the witness world 
Louis Budenz was regarded as tlie witness’s witness, and it 
was quite' an honor to be compared and put on a par with the 
“successful” Mr. Budemz. 

However, tliere was a mome'nt of ('onlh'ct in this meeting. 
This came about wlK'n 1 told Messrs. Cohn and Marks tliat I 
was under subjMxma to testify before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

“You can’t do that,” tliey said. “We want you first. You 
miglit say something which could be used in court to discredit 
you and hurt the case,” 

But I insisted upon my right to testify before the com¬ 
mittee. It was all part of my plan. I wanted to testify in the 
trial, but I wasn t going to give up all of my preparatory work 
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just for a stellar performance in a courtroom. I believed that 
I would receive better publicity by first testifying in Wash¬ 
ington, where I could pull all the stops out and where I was 
not bound by rules of evidence and court procedure. 

A compromise was finally hit upon. I could testify before 
the committee, but I was to refrain from mentioning any of 
the defemdants. Nor was I to answer any question about the 
Communist Party attempts to overthrow the government by 
force and violence. 

The Justice Department briefed the Committee on Un- 
Aincrican Activities on this arrangement prior to my testimony, 
but it developed that all the committee members were not 
in on it. 

Wlien I testified in February Congressman Clyde Doyle 
said at one point, '1 understand that one of tlie issues is 
wlietlier or not the Communist Party in America stands for 
the use of force and violence, in ord(T to overthrow our form 
of government.^’ At this point, tlie committee coimsc'l, Frank 
1 avenner, became obviously agitated. 1 stammerc'd and stut¬ 
tered, giving 1 avenner enougli time to inform Congressman 
Doyle of the deal. Doyle then said, ‘M undeistand from 
counsel that you are giving some particular attention to that 
very subject right now, the subject to wliicli 1 direc'ted your 
attention. I did not know that. Therc'fore, until a later date, 
with the pennission of the distinguished chainnan and counsel, 

I will not question you further at this time along that line." 

This same arrangement was also worked out prior to my 
testimonies before the McCarran committee, the Subversive 
Activities Control Board and the Ohio commission. 

I left New York and returned to Ohio to prepare the final 
work needed for my testimony before the House committee. 

As 1 started on my journey to Washington with Ed Edmis- 
ton I was confident I would most certainly be a witness of 
note. 
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C FI A P T E R 5 


The Big Leagues 


MEET THE PRESS 

The public relations aspects of my forthcoming testimony 
were well planned. The Edmistons and I pooled all our 
talents. This, in effect, meant my using their talents to see 
that the most could be gained from the headlines. I was 
already a publicity addict, longing to see my name in the 
papers—to see the headlines scream and a few people cringe. 
I didn't care if my name was spelled with a capital M or a 
small m, just so long as people knew it was me. 

While I was in Ohio the Edmistons made arrangements for 
my picture to be taken by the two Dayton newspapers as 
well as the Cincinnati Enquirer, The three papers were also 
given biographical material relating to my past activities. 
Their stories were already written on the day I testified. 

However, we were more concerned with selling a story than 
giving one away. While in Washington prior to my public 
testimony we made that contact to sell the story. We took a 
suite at the Hotel Congressional; we felt the suite was needed 
as a front. I picked up a copy of the classified telephone 
directory and tore out the two pages listing newspapers and 
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magazines. We started by contacting the New Mexico news¬ 
papers. This was for public relations. I knew that tliere was 
going to be a mention of “Communism in New Mexico.” This 
was a first, and I knew full well that firsts always make news. 
The New Mexico aspect was a comc-on. It was not for sale, 
but It made a good shoehorn. 

Ed plaei'd a call to the Ilearst Pulilications in Washington 
and contacted Dave Sentner, their Washington bureau man, 
and Jack Clements, later editor of the American Mercuru 
magazine. Clements was director of public relations for the 
Ilearst Publications. 

Clements and Sentner arrived at our hotel suite and I let 
take over. I was a novice at this game and didn’t quite 
Know liow to go about selling a story. Ed did. 

Drinks were sereed. 

^ » story or not. 

When Lindbergh crossed the Atlantic, it ^^^a.s news. But after 
the Atlantic liad Ix'C'ii crossed a ninnber of times, who cared?'' 
hd and I agreed. 

Then Ed pointed out that at no time in the past liad anybody 
testihed on tlie activities of tlie Communist youth and student 
movement. 

‘This is tile gimmick," I said. 

At the mention of youth and students, both Clements and 
benlner perked up like liound dogs on the trail. 

They started to ask me specific questions: how manv 
shidents m New York City were Communists? What did the 
Commumsts have to do with the City College strike in 1949'^ 
What did tlie Communists have to do with a high school sti-ike 

They droned on. What about the schools? Big schools, little 

I had the answers. Or at least I left the impression I did. 
hadn t expected this to be the approach, although I knew 
that 1 was concentrating on youth activities. Youth activities 
were one tlimg, but saying that student strikes in a New York 
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high school and a New York college were Comwiinist-inspired 
was more than I had bargained for. Giving a speciBc nnmber 
of Communist students was something I had not expected to 
have to do. 

I was standing, holding a glass of scotch whiskey. My 
imagination was running at super top speed. I had to invent 
answers to Clements' qu(\stions, and I had to make them 
believable to him, then and there. If not, there was no story. 

"How many students were there in the Communist Party 
in New York?" 

"How many student-Communists are there in the United 
States?" 

"How many college campuses have Communist Party cells?" 

I didn’t know where to get the answers. But I faked it. "Oh," 

I said, "there are about 5,()0() Communists in the New York 
schools. But nobody is going to believe that. So for publica¬ 
tion, let's say there are 3,500." 

Tlien I said, knowing full well that my charge could not be 
refuted, that there was at least one Communist or Carminunist- 
frenter on the faculty of eveiy major college in tlie United 
States. 

Clements was satisfied with my inventions. He believed 
them and made arrangements for me to go to New York, where 
the stoiy was to be sold. 

This was important in my development as a witness. I 
realized that being able to sell a story gave me a badge of 
importance which other witnesses did not have. It made me 
unique and also an authority. It catapulted me from the 
bottom rung of the witness ladder to that select spot slightly 
below the rung where stood Louis Budenz, Elizabeth Bentley 
and others who were professional witnesses witli successful 
pens. 

Clements' statement about Lindbergh's crossing the Atlantic 
stuck in my mind. There were many ex-Communists who had 
crossed their Atlantic. And not too many of them could find 
the “gimmick” needed to make the headlines. There was Matt 
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Cvetics gimmick, "I Was a Communist for the FBr) Herbert 
Philbricks family gimmick, I Led Three Lives; Elizabeth 
Bentley, "the spy queen") Paul Crouch, "of the Anned Forces") 
Whittaker Chambers and his "pumpkin papers”; Louis Budenz 
and his theological approach. 

There was little left for Harvey Matiisow. The more I 
thought of this, the more determined I became to make Youth 
my gimmick. 

I had sold my story. I sold it for tomorrow's newspapers. 
But where will I be the day after tomorrow? I asked myself. 

I knew I d better have another stoiy ready. 


THE SALE 

I arrived in New York tlie first week of February with Ed 
and Martha, and we went immediately to Jack Clements’ office 
in the Hearst Publications building on Eighth Avenue. His 
office had all the luxury that I expected a Hearst executive tc 
have-large desk, comfortable chairs, and impressive paintings 
on the wall. 

Clements excused himself for a few moments and returned 
with a tall, distinguished-looking, gray-haired man who was 
introduced as Dr. J. B. Matthews. I had heard of "Doc” 
Matthews, who had been research director of the old Plouse 
Committee on Un-American Activities when its chairman was 
Martin Dies. Matthews began a systematic and meticulous 
questioning. He later told me he was testing me. 

After Matthews concluded his questioning, we were joined 
by Howard Rushmore, the man who was to write my story, 
Rushmore, like myself an ex-Communist who had become a 
witness, was an impressive-looking man standing 6 feet 4. 
The hardness of his face reflected his Ozark Mountain back¬ 
ground. 

Shortly after Rushmore arrived a short, graying man entered 
the room. It was Paul Schoenstein, the city editor of the 
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Journal-American. He seemed impressed with the story and 
wanted to get down to business. 

The preliminaries were over, but the mechanical details 
had to be worked out. It was decided that the story would 
carry the by-line: ‘‘Harvey Matusow as told to Howard Rush- 
more.” It would run for five days. 

The Edmistons and I had originally planned for Ed to 
write the story, but we decided to take the Hearst offer to 
have Rushmore write it. I had also agreed to split any in¬ 
come from the story with the Edmistons. I fulfilled that part 
of our agreement. I was more concerned with the story’s 
appearance than I was with the few hundred dollars I had to 
pay the Edmistons. For I was confident that the story would 
result in my increased earnings. 

Prior to our leaving Clements’ office it was agreed that the 
stoiy would start in the following day’s Journal-American. 
This necessitated my spending the rest of that night working 
with Howard Rushmore. Documents and biographical material 
had to be obtained, photographs of my parents and myself 
had to be taken, in order to give it the family human ap¬ 
proach. The Edmistons were not needed for this and returned 
to Washington where we planned to meet the following day. 

Rushmore and I had dinner and then went to my parents’ 
home in the Bronx, where we were met by a photographer 
for the paper. A number of pictures were taken, but the one 
that was used showed me planting a farewell kiss on my 
mother s cheek as I held my black brief case, supposedly con¬ 
taining my report on Communism. 

This was the first indication my parents had that I was 
going to testify and that I would become a controversial 
national figure. Tliey had never sympathized with my views 
on Communism but they tolerated them, leaving my decisions 
to me. As most parents, they had plans for me, tilings they 
expected from me. They were never overbearing and never 
attempted to force me to accept their view«. Tlieir attitude 
was one of—well, let him have his head. 
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I thought perhaps it would please my parents to know I was 
no longer a Communist But here again their attitude toward 
me remained one of passive disagreement They did not 
measure success by the number of newspaper headlines. 

As I left my parents’ home to accompany Rushmore to his 
office I could see the look of bewilderment on their faces. 
Ihey didn t know what was going on. My sudden appearance, 
the popping of flash bulbs and then my hurried exit with the 
remark, “I don’t have time to telJ you about it now. Read 
about it in tomorrow s Journal" They couldn’t miss the stoiy. 
It covered the front page with banner headlines. 

Rushmore and I worked all night getting the first install¬ 
ment ready. I had to be back in Washington to prepare mv 
testimony that morning. Tlie first edition of the Journal- 
American was off the press at 8 a.m. I picked up a dozen 
copies, hailed a taxi and sped to Newark Airport. 

During the cab ride and in the plane 1 constantly glanced 
at the 1 leadlines. I was all over the newspaper. It was frighten¬ 
ing but wonderful. I was addicted to what printer’s ink could 
do. 

And now these headliners weren’t enough. I wanted more. 

H lie craving for publicity plagued me in the months to follow. 

I arrived in Washington and showed the stories to Ed and 
Martha. They beamed approval. We all expected more the 
next day, the day I testified in open session. 

As we recessed for lunch, I ran to the nearest newsstand. I 
stood shocked. Ratlier than featuring ‘TIarvey Matusow,” the 
headline read, ‘'King George VI Dead.” 


OPEN TESTIMONY 

I must have been overimpressed with my own importance 
on the day that I testified. I sat down at my typewriter and 
made some notes to record my feelings. The notes were brief 
but pointed, and in retrospect they now help me get a truer 
picture of myself as the witness after my baptism of fire. 
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‘Wed., Feb. 6, 1952. Couldn't sleep. Was too nervous. 
Out of bed at 6 a.m. Made some coffee. Briefed myself 
on the question sheet for the committee. Everything s got 
to be perfect Too much has gone into this for anything 
to go wrong now, 

‘‘Hearing started at 10:30 a.m. Went along fine as 
planned. Recessed at noon and learned that King George 
of England had died. Wliat a hell of a break for me. 
The King had to die on my day of ‘triumph.' Pushed me 
right off the front page. Oli, well, Pll have my say in due 
time. It ought to be soon. The afternoon session went 
along O.K. Ended at 5 p.m. Just went through the pre¬ 
pared (juestions. Tomorrow^ ought to be better. The 
members will ask their questions. McCarran committee 
o^s want to see me. Phat s a good sign. Im on my way. ' 


And I was on my way. 

The tone of my chary notation reflected my feeling, similar 
to that of an actor after a successful performance; but it 
doesn t give the full picture. 

As I walked into the hearing room my mouth was dry. A 
parched throat which came from nerv’ousness. The heariiur 
room wasn’t full when I started. But it didn’t take lonc^ for 
It to reach capacity. I wasn’t the only show of the day.^’up- 
stairs m the caucus room another committee was holding 
hearings on the Katyn massacres. Their witness was a Polish 
emigre who wore a hood, spoke through an interpreter, and 
used a prop gun which he pointed at his head dramatically to 
get his point across. 

I didn’t know that King George VI had died when I testified, 
and I was fully confident that I was going to be the “big 
news’’ in Wa.shington that day. Tlie Katyn hearing didn’t 
have the dramatic impact I felt I was going to offer tlie Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities. I was cocky and sure of 
myself but nervous nevertheless. 

I believed that what I was doing was completely right. 
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^ose who condemned me were those who were condemned 
by me. Therefore, I didn’t give a damn. The McCarthy atti- 
tude-if you call me a stool jrigeon you must be a Communist, 
became if you beheve I’m wrong it’s only because you accept 
the Communist line.” ^ 

I was meticulous, weighing eveiything I said. It wasn’t a 
quesfaon of telling a lie, as opposed to truth. I believe that 
tois IS where many people who try to understand the role of 
informer make their mistake, forgetting that the informer 
often tells part of the truth-a half-truth. I was very conscious 
ot the laws of perjury and used the loophole in the law bv 
telling the half-truth. An example of this is when I referred to 

the American Youth for Democracy, and told of their activities 
1 said: 


We distributed club literature and maintained a club 
Jibrary which contained books by William Z. Foster the 
cliainnan of the Communist Party.” 


I deliberately omitted the fact that their club librarv cou- 
tamed othcT books of a nonpolitical nature. I left the tapres- 
was * book was mandatory reading, although it 

Still later I said: 


We had a social committee. It was responsible for the 
preparation of parties held twice a month on Saturday 
nights. One party was held at club headquarters. It was 
1 T dancing, phonograph records, no 

aJcohol The other party was quite the opposite. Plenty' 
of gm, beer, whiskey and all had a good time. 

Some of the members of that club did, I know use 
narcotics. One in particular, a fellow named Turk ’ was 
caught using narcotics in tlie club headquarters.” 
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I then told of how Turk was arrested for an attempted hold¬ 
up. But what I didn't say is that Turk, who had been a Com¬ 
munist, was expelled by the party long before his arrest. 
Later in my testimony I was very calculating when I said; 


“Communists would use intellectual as well as sexual 
weakness to recmit people." 


I fully expected the newspaper headlines to read, “Com¬ 
munists Use Sex." J knew that the newspapers wouldn’t say, 
Intellectual Weakness Used to Kecruit Communists." 

The headlines confirmed my belief. The New York Dailfj 
Mirror stated; “FBI Aide Says Reds Employ Sex as Snare." 
1 he New York Dailij News editorial read: 


“Th(‘ Matusow revc'lations al)()ut Communist use of 
intellectual and of sexual appeals to rope young people 
into the ])arty s lower echelons pose a new liglit on the 
l.n-iitis]i!y immoral and completely c‘()jrscieuceless stratcMUes 
of the red tiaitors. ...” " 

My rc'fc'ienecxs to sex were not limited to “Communist re¬ 
cruiting. I referred to Camp Unity, a summer resort in New 
lork State. I accused the camp of being a Communist Party 
retreat and invented stories of s('xual immorality there. I let 
the imaginations of the committee members take over. 

On the second day this interchange occurred; 


Congressman Doyle: You testified yesterday that 
at this Camp Unity you had lecturers and talks, either 
around the campfire or elsewhere. Were any erf those 
talks given by persons who were not yet adults? I mean 
by American youths. Did you young people who were 
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The press reaction to my testimony suggesting sex orgies amongCommunist youth. 






under 21, shall I say, participate in giving any of those 
talks, leadership talks, leadership classes or lectures. . . . 

The reason I am asking you that, Mr. Matusow, is 
to see what the fact is, to what extent the Communist 
Party is using American youths to teach and talk to 
American youth. . . . 

Matusow; I might say here, sir, that many of the 
Communists who are in the teen-age group, who are 
college students attempt and do during the summer get 
jobs at many legitimate children's camps. . . . 

'Hie question of being a leader at a summer camp 
and being a respected person to people between the ages 
of 6 and 14~and if you happen to be a member of the 
Communist Party you can do a lot of damage in tlie means 
of indoctrination of these children. 


I went on, taking an isolated ease of some songs which were 
written for tlie CIO and once used jokingly'before some 
children. I turned this incident into a plot to subvert Motlier 
Goose: 


Matusow: I know of one case of a Communist . . . 
lie taught them nursery' rhymes such as Jack and Jill went 
up the lull to see their men in action. There they found 
that they were bound by NAM reaction. 

Idiey took the nursery rhymes and actually played 
politics with them. j r j 

CONGRKSMAN DoYLE: What were those three letters 
you used? 


Mati^ow: NAM. National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers. There were four or five of them that they used 
Congressman Doyle: I do not have a chance to 
make a note here, you go so rapidly. 

Matusow: Jack and JiU went up the hill to see their 
men in action. There they found that they were met by 
NAM reaction. There was one, I believe, that dealt 
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with the members of Congress, and that was: Jack Sprat 
could eat no fat, his wife could eat no lean, because the 
Congress done them in and picked their pockets clean. 


I was delighted witli myself as I recited the nursery rhymes. 
I could see the reporters hastily scribbling down my words 
which were coming at a mile-a-minute clip. It was all part 
of my plan to build Harvey Matusow. 

I later joked about it with the Edmistons. I was probably 
the first person to attack the Communists with nursery rhymes 
Ed said. 

I knew that this type of approach would hit hard when it 
reached the mothers and fathers across this country. 

This was new. This was my gimmick. 

The newspapers concurred with such headlines as "‘Reds 
Rewrite Mother Goose,’’ ‘'Tots Indoctrinated.” 

I had now made my first appearance as a witness. 

My reaction on the following day was simple. It was one 
of “Gee, I made it!” In Columbus, Ohio, I even knocked King 
George off the front page. I was a success in my business. 

The news stories that appeared in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and every major city in the United States, and seeing 
myself on television, and hearing reports of my doings on the 
radio, all built up my ego. I considered myself a success. 
I had my identity. I was a national figure. 

I had the first notch in my belt, and was preparing for 
future testimony. 

My feeling can be summed up in that quote from my 
diary: “McCarran committee boys want to see me. Tliat’s a 
good sign. Fm on my way.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


Ohio Under Investigation 


BLOODHOUND 

As 1 boarded my plane to return to Dayton I felt as tliough I 
didn t need it. I was floating on air. I was on my way back 
to Dayton where I had been front-page news. 

A lot of people back there were screaming. The Dayton 
Women for Peace, whom I had spied upon, s(;nt ]:)rotest tele- 
giams to the committee. I wa.s now a full~fl(xlgod red-baiting 
authority, and I used it to my advantage. ' 

I had a big job on my hands in Ohio. I had all the schools 
to investigate, the Communists in Dayton, the I.abor Youth 
League, and the National Negro Labor Council. 

The operation of the Ohio commission was quite simple. 
It consisted of the chief eounsel, a chief investigator, a re¬ 
searcher, a secretary, and me. The budget was low and the 
resources were at a minimum. McCarthyism was strong; the 
Korean War was still hot and bloody; and anti-Communism 
was an advantage to the commission members. 

The commission had fine working relations with the police 
forces of various cities in Ohio. In cities such as Cleveland, 
Toledo and Cincinnati, the police departments had their anti- 
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subversive squads working overtime. This was a tremendous 
help to the commission in its work. Ohio was a highly in¬ 
dustrial state, and the commission concentrated all of its 
activities in the industrial communities where the trade unions 
were strong. 

Its industrial work was concentrated in areas where the 
United Electrical Workers Union was located, and in my 
work I was in constant touch with the management of many 
of these plants. 

I also worked with grouj^s other than management. But 
they depended greatly upon tlie industrialists of Ohio for thetr 
income. One such group is tlie "Keep America Free ConneiU 
of Canton, Ohio. This group is dependent upon business 
interests to keep it going, as well as an endorsement wliich 
it has from the American Legion. 

Another group is a private investigatory organization headed 
by a Colonel Warner. Colonel Warner is also in charge of 
civil defense for tlie state of Ohio. Ilis top-secret organization 
maintains comprehensive files and lists of people and or¬ 
ganizations. Its services are sold to plants and liusiness con- 
cc^rns not only in Ohio but throughout the Unit(‘d States. 
The organization receives a retainer, for whic'h tlK'y furnish 
as complete a dossier as they can compile. Much of the 
information is obtained through hearsay t^vidcnce and from 
Congressional committee reports, which enable them to say 
things without fear of being sued for libel. 

Jack Prebbele, research director of the commission, was the 
liaison man between many of tliese groups and the coinmission. 
At all hearings before the commission, Colonel Warners or¬ 
ganization and the "Keep America Free Coimcir’ were repre¬ 
sented and playt^d a rok' in formulating the type of questions 
that were asked of witnesses. A continuing flow of notes was 
sent to committee members during the hearings with questions 
to ask the witnesses. 

The Alliance Manufacturing Co. of Alliance, Ohio, financed 
the publication of a booklet by the "Keep America Free 
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Councir which attacked the United Electrical Workers Union. 
The union had a contract with the Alliance Company. 

EDUCATION FOR EFFECTIVE LTVTNG 

An important aspect of my work in Ohio was the investiga¬ 
tion of schools. The main target of the anti-Commimists was 
Antioch College in Yellow Springs. I was hired, as an ‘expert 
on youth,'' to investigate Antioch. 

The quiet college town of Yellow Springs had more than a 
school. It had a tradition. Antioch College was founded in 
1852 and the town of Yellow Springs grew around it—from 
the school and the traditions which made the school, the 
Abolition movement of the prc-Civil War days. One of the 
major stops on the Underground Railway was this small 
community. 

Antioch was a school set up ])y Abolitionists, and now the 
modern investigators were trying to abolish it. Its motto is 
"Education for Effective Living." 

In early 1952 I was a godsend for those who attacked 
Antioch. As in the past, I had a gimmick. I called the school 
Communist, and was able to make part of my charge stick 
by using the half-truth, innuendo, and deliberate falsehood. 

With the help of Police Chief Russell Bradley of Yellow 
Springs and Professor Adams, a faculty member who was co¬ 
operating with the investigations, I went to town. 

One of my first tasks was to determine how many Antioch 
students belonged to the Young Progressives of America, the 
youth arm of the Progressive Party. I played the numbers 
game, claiming that 25 per cent of the students were afBhated 
with the YPA. My charge was completely unfounded, but f 
knew it would get the headlines and stir up a controversy. 

I discovered that the daughter of Professor Dirk Stmik of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology was a student at 
Antioch. She had circulated a petition in behalf of her father, 
who was under indictment for allegedly plotting to overthrow 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. When I received the 
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news of Miss Struik s activities, I promptly proclaimed my 
revelation to the world, with the “proof of the Communist 
plot at Antioch. 

When in Yellow Springs I made my headquarters at Ye 
Old Trail Tavern, a building which was 116 years old and 
had undoubtedly seen many slaves passing through it on the 
way to freedom. Td sit in the tavern drinking beer and look 
for the chance to strike up conversations with students wlio 
frequented it. During the course of these conversations 1 
obtained material which I used to manufacture baseless 
charges of subversion at Antioch. 

One evening I was invited to a student party in one of the 
dormitories. This party was no different from similar affairs 
I had seen on other campuses. But I made an issue oi \he 
fact that beer and wine were served, trying to show that 
sul)versive influences governed the activities of students at 
Antioch. 

Another phase of the investigation at Antioch was a “top- 
secret"’ report drawn up by “Red" Fess, a member of the Ohio 
state legislature and local leader of the American Legion. The 
report was “documented proof" and the steppingstone to all 
my charges, . . , 

In Ohio I cooperated with management and its attempts 
to rid itself of the “trouble makers" in the unions. I worked 
behind the scenes with the Ohio commission and General 
Motors’ Frigidaire Division, the Master Electric Company, the 
GHR Foundry, and others. I was in contact with the per¬ 
sonnel departments of these plants as an investigator for 
the commission. I was invited to go through their files and 
their reports on the activities of employees. Frequently the 
accusation that someone was a Communist or pro-Communist 
was originally made by management. I was given information 
received from informers. 

All of the information went into the commission’s files and 
was used for the hearings on “Communism in Dayton." Sub¬ 
poenas were served on the leaders of the United Electrical 
Workers Union, District 7. They were hauled before the com- 
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mission at a time when negotiations were in progress with 
the Master Electric Company, their largest shop in Dayton. 

My inlormation was received from the lUE-CIO and from 
the management of the Master Electric Company. 

Bill Snoots, then head of District 7, lUE, told me that his 
union was cooperating with the commission in order to capture 
jLirisdiction of the UE shops. He said it couldn’t be done on 
a fair union basis. 

The personnel director of the Master Electric Company 
phoned and asked to see me. When I arrived he showed me 
the personnel lecords of all employee's that managc'ment sus¬ 
pected of being Communists. His suspicions, he said, were 
based on the degree of activity in the iiniorr whether or not 
they had supported the Progressive Party and Henry Wallace 
in 1948, and if they had supported the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal in 1950. All those under suspicion were in the leader¬ 
ship of the local. 

Negotiations were due to start at Master Electric. The 
company was anxious for the Oliio commission to hold its 
healings on Dayton, in the hopes that the hearings would 
dctrinuaitally affect tlie position of United Electrical Workers. 

1 resigned my position with tlu^ commission a few weeks 
prior to the hearings on the Dayton area. I had received too 
mnch publicity from the numerous hearings in which I had 
appeared to continue working effectively as an investigator. 
But 1 received permission to record the hearings for broadcast 
on a Dayton radio station, WINC. 

I felt 1 had received the maximum prestige advantages from 
the commission, and I wanted to move on to bigger ami better 
things. I believed I could earn more money by free-lancing 
my information. ' ° 

I worked out an idea for a radio show called “Out of the 
Red—A Ihogram Designed to Answer Questions on Com¬ 
munism. I then attempted to sell the show to radio stations 
in Ohio, using my reputation as a witness to establish me as an 
“expert” on Communism. 
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THE MASIEI ELECTRIC COMHHY 

JBB^I^anufacturors oP 

TniBr^it MOTORS 


September 35, 1952 


Mr. Harvey M. Matusow 
lh91' Macombs Raid 
Bronx New York 

Dear Mr. Matusowt 

I am enclosing herewith a leaflet handed out at our 
factory gates this A. M. and while most of Uie subject natter is of 
little or no interest to you, we felt that you might be interested 
in the bracketed paragraph referring to a meeting of Co.rimunists. 

Whon you were in ny office in connection with the 
investigation you were miking for the Ohio Unamerican Activities 
Committee, you indicated that you would keep in touch with met and 
keep me advised of any further developments in conjiection with the 
investigation and the hearings in Columbus. I read with some con¬ 
siderable interest newspaj:)er reports of your testimony, both in 
Washington and Columbus, and I am wondering if' you are still active 
in this type of Investigation, 

When I learned that you had removed from the Daji-on 
area and rotumed to New York, I did not know whether that was an 
indication Uiat you were no longer interested in investigations of 
this kind or whether your activities had been transferred to another 
location. 

Upon receipt of this letter if you will advise m as 
to whether or not you are still interested in infornation of this kind. 
Z will be guided accordingly. 


lours very truly, 

THE MASTER ELBCmC CCKRUNT 


A. R. Cowdan 
Personnel Manager 


IN NIRLV AOOWtU TMt COMAANV — ATTKNTION WRiTKR Or TMIt LtTTtN 


Letter from Master Electric Company, Dayton, Ohio—inquiring if my 
**services^ were still available. 
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in the heariiigTOm"*'!?'^ recording equipmenl and set it up 
lacked ai, coLtionins Sm!*'" "S'’ ““"gerl. and 

take long for the S to ,>^7 ? « didn’t 

tobaac “'“S™”' «» rtale odor of 

The hearing room soon fiJIef] nn Tk i , 

150 UE members from Da^on f delegation of 

othe. were there to pro^ftSe f ^ 

gn)up, representing the D uifrhtf»r« f was anotlier 

(ion. tlie AmericanVeion a® U ‘ 

were a few students thp ^ organizations. There 

l(eprc,e„tative, a" we^ and 

•ramil^holVfte''' P'"" *“•>''■ 

the recording of the hearing T i*i^- ’Monitoring 

n:;?fcX«i.r::p:x:':rrT'“ 

Dayton.” Then he wouh] cr* on Communism in 

he first learned of Communisr Hrs^id,^’If asked where 
m the Dayton library.” That's whF»rf» T book 

not say that toe Dayton hbrl * ^ lX^ 'iV' “ 

literature. But when I finici a ,of Communist 
inference was cle"r " '“°rding the 

My breadeasts on the hearings were completely distorted in 
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OHIO UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMISSION 

STATE HOUSE 
COLUMBUS 18. OHIO 
Adam* 8781 

SCNATOII NOSCOC •. WALCUTT. FlM T«M 

SKNATOM LCO SLACKaUflN 
•CNATOR CHARLU J. CARNEY 
•CNATOR JAMES O. MEAOLCV 
SENATOR C. I. ROWEU, 

NSraESENTATIVR JOHN V. CORRIOAN 
RERRESENTATIVE ROBERT W. REIOER 
aERREBENTATIVE KENNETH A. ROSINSOM 
SSPREBCNTATIVE UHIIS J. aCHNElBER. JR. 

April 3, 1952 


TO WHOM IT MAY COKCERf.’: 


J This is to affirm that Harvey M, Matusow, 1308 Grand Avenue, 

Dayton, Ohio, was formerly employed by the Ohio Dn-Anorican 
Activities Commission doing Investigative and research work. 

During the period of his employment, Kr. Matueow’s services 
I were entirely satisfactory and 1 have no hesitancy in recom- 

I mending him for any type work in wMch a thorough knowledge 

f of Communism and Communist methods is necessary. He made an 

excellent witness before this Commission and his services 
were much in demand by other investigative units of the 
Federal Government. He has appeared as an expert witness 
before the Committee on Un-American Activities of the House 
of Representatives, the Subversive Activities Control Board 
and the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee* 

The fact that Hr. Matusow received considerable acclaim and 
publicity in connection vd.th the various hearings made him 
too well known for certain types of investigative work and 
for that reason he .^'elt that his knowledge of Co'-r.unism could 
best be utilized in the field of dissemination o*' information 
concerning Communism, rather than investigation. 


HOUSE BREAKER OOROON REHNCR. CkaiBmaR 
SENATOR JOBERH W SASTWNEK. V»«sX:»MISBAR 
SERSEBEMTATIVE SAMUEL L. DEVINE. SSCSBTABB 


SIDNEY ISAACS. LASAI. DiMWCTOM AMO COWHMSl 
JAMES R. WORSTER. CHicr ImvcatiSATOR 
MARGARET N MOORMOUS. OTEICE SS C R S TASY 



Yours very tnly, 

:^0’insel 

SI;MK 


Sidney Isaacs, Counsel for the Ohio UnAmerican Activities Commis¬ 
sion, commends my work for the Commission, 



Legal Director and 
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invcstiRator, and a „,„„rio„s wi7 J R,„ ni ■^" “” 

and didn't ofa me the stt,7of 'an 'V 

that Washington and New »J. ,-‘”''-C»'".nnmst .dentlty 

I decided to head East again. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Higher Education 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GI^SS 

About a week after my open tc'stimony in Washington I 
returned to New York. My story in tlie New York JourmE 
American was still fresh, and all its rainifieations had yet to be 
developed. I ealled Howard Rushmore at the JoimuiE 
American office. He suggested 1 come down and visit with 
him. We were both gloating over the “impact ’ of my stoiy 
when his phone rang. My ears perked up when J heard 
Rushmore say, “Oh, he’s riglit here now.” 

As he said it, he scribbled a note to me and pushed it under 
my nose. “They have dough and can pay,” said the note. 

I got on the phone and spoke to a Mr. Daly of Attorney 
General BrownelFs law firm. Lord, Day & Lord. He told me 
his firm was representing a client which was involved in a 
lawsuit institLited by the Student Council of the City College 
of New York. The client was being sued for asserting that the 
1949 student strike was Communist-inspired. 

The strike had been instituted because of statements, made 
by two professors, of an anti-Semitic and anti-Negro nature, 
which were resented by the student body. 

Much hysteria had been created, leaving the impression 
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tliat the strike was Communist-organized. In my story in the 
Journal-American I had rekindled tliis flame by stating that 
the Communists ran the strike. 

My statement ot ‘‘Communist domination” of the strike was 
now needed in order to win a lawsuit the Student Council ot 
the school had instituted against the law firm's client for 
$250,000. 

I charged $300 for my statement This included alleged 
traveling expenses to and from Dayton and a $100 fee for my 
time. After all, I was a professional. 

They didn't bat an eye as they paid me the money in 
crisp, new $20 bills. 

I then made arrangements with them to have them send me 
all the photographs taken at the strike, from which I identified 
many individuals as “Communists/’ I also agreed to help in 
locating other witnesses. 

I was established as an “expert" on Communist students 
and Communist teachers, and my services were in great 
demand. I received a letter from Dr. William Jansen, the 
New York City Superintendent of Schools. Dr. Jansen was 
engaged in a “red hunt" of his own. I was quite elated wdth 
the thought of the distinguished head of tlie largest public 
school system in the country—if not the w^orld—wantiiig me, 
a poor example of that school system, to come to his assistance. 

I called Dr. Jansen and an appointment was immediately 
arranged at his office. As I entered his office I felt like an 
A student being called in to the principal’s office to be in- 
fonned that I was valedictorian of my class. After the formal 
introduction we got down to business—the extent of Com¬ 
munist activities in the New York public school system. 

I knew full well that 1 had to furnish some names. It was 
not too difficult a task. In my wanderings as a Communist I 
had run across a dozen or so teachers. This information was 
suflBcient to impress the good doctor. He wanted me to work 
as a consultant for the Board of Education, and offered me $25 
a day and a guarantee of ten days' work. I accepted, only too 
gladly. 
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B0Ai«0 OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


no LtVlNO»TON tTMCIT •«OOKLYN J N V 

Orricf oi» THt NTtNOCNT or 9cxoot> 


February 0, 1952 


Mr, Harvey M. Matusow 
1491 Macombs Road 
Bronx, New York 

Dear Mr. Matusow: 

I am extremely interested in the material 
that appeared in the public press and was attributed 
to you. It may be that you have some infonr.ation that 
would be of p.reat value to us, concerning New York 
City teachers who are members of the Corjuniinist Party, 

I would like to speak with you and would appreciate 
it if you will contact me as soon as you return to 
New York City. The telephone number is MAin U-2&00, 

If I am not available please ask for my Administrative 
Assistant, Dr. David J. Swartz. 


WJtfflk 


Very truly yours, 

William Jans^iy 
Superintendent of Schools 


William Jansen, Superintendent of New York City schools, requests my help. 
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I left Dr. Jansen's office with Saul Moskoff, assistant corpora¬ 
tion counsel for the City of New York in charge of investigat¬ 
ing Communism in the schools. Together we went to Moskoffs 
office at 131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. 

Later, in Moskoff's official report to the Board of Education 
of my meeting with Dr. Jansen, he stated the pui'pose of my 
employment: “Arrangements were made whereby Mr. Matusow 
is to come to New York on March 7, 1952, to work with us for 
a period of ten days. He stated that during that time he should 
be able to uncover a number of iormcM* Communist Party 
members who will cooperate with us.” 

Moskoff was stymied in liis investigations. Many of the 
teachers he had counted upon to be informers had refused. 
“We have to put fear into this campaign,” he said. “Fll plant 
a story in the papers to let them know that you're working 
v/ith us. We ll leave the impression that you know a lot more 
than you do. Maybe some of them will talk then.” 

Moskoff’s office was the old Board of Education office, and 
its main use was to store school supplies. We entered tlie old 
cable-type elevator and rode up to tlie filth floor, where his 
unmarked office was Room 503. To get to it you had to walk 
through a dingy corridor, cluttered with dusty school desks 
of past generations. 

“We like it this way,” Moskoff said. “Nobody bothers us. 
We have complete privacy.” 

The suite of offices was occupied l)y two stenographer- 
typists, Moskoff and his two investigators. There were a 
number of filing cabinets, which contained complete dossiers 
on the suspected teachers and a comprehensive 3 x 5 card- 
index file on “Communism in the New York Schools.” 

There were also recording devices in a room set aside for 
interrogation purposes. 

The cloak-and-dagger atmosphere was made complete with 
a dual-purpose mirror. A person sitting in the interrogation 
room would be unaware that he or she was observed, for on 
one wall there hung an innocuous-looking mirror which, on 
the other side of that wall, took the fonn of a pane of glass. 
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aOARO OF eOUCATiON 
Of thc City of new yohk 

1*0 LIViNOSlON 5rxCtT 
• HOOKLYN M N * 


JANSr M 

HlNtrUOCNt Of ■■ 


February U, 1952 


Sidney Isaacs, Esq* 

Chief Counsel 

Ohio UnoAmerican Activities Consnleeion 
State House 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Mr* Isaacs: 

1 am performing special work in behalf of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York in connection 
with an investigation being conducted by the Board with 
respect to subversive activities in the school system 
of the City of New York* I find that Mr, Barvey M* 
Matusow is in possession of important Infoneatlom which 
will be of material assistance to the Board of Education 
and that he is in a position to perform a public service 
for the Board* 

With this in mind, I respectfully request that y<ou 
accord Mr* Matusow a leave of absence for a period ot tea 
days in March so that we may avail ourselves ©f his ser» 
vices to assist us in our work^ 


3M:MM 


Very truly yours, 


SAUL MOSKOFF 


Assistant Corporation 
Counsel, Assigned 


Address: I3I Livingston Street 
Room 503 

Brooklyn 2, New York 


Saul Moskoff, Counsel for New York City 
Board of Education requests I he given a 
leave of absence from the Ohio Commission, 
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This, according to Moskoff, was used so that suspected teachers 
could secretly be observed by their accusers. 

During my ten days as consultant-investigator I contributed 
much to the intimidation of the teachers. I talked with a few 
former Communist Party members and obtained unsubstanti¬ 
ated evidence against some teachers. I suggested that the 
Board of Education should receive Counterattack and sold 
them a subscription for $24, of which I received my regular $9 
commission. I signed affidavits incriminating people, some 
of whom were later suspended. 

I was not alone in this work. Moskoff told me of his 
contemplated contaets witli Bella Dodd, the former legislative 
representative of tlie Teachers’ Union. He had had difficulties 
in reacliing her, he said, for she was not anxious to talk, but 
the United States Attorney s office and the FBI were working 
on her and expected her to “break soon.” Moskoff said she 
had been reluctant to be a witness up until that time, but 
his infomiation was that he didn’t have long to wait for this 
prize informer. Fie was right. 

Moskoff was a troubled man. He told me that he was being 
persecuted by his neighbors. “But I’m only doing my job,” he 
said. “Why should they curse me so?” 

I concluded my work with the city’s public schools; but 
this did not end my role of investigator in New York City. 
The Polioe Department was also interested in my information. 

I rec'eived a letter and then a visit from an inspector of 
tlie New York Police Department. He was in charge of a 
special investigation being conducted by the Police Com¬ 
missioner’s office, as to the alleged Communist affiliations of a 
Negro patrolman. 

“We’ve got information that this officer spent his summer 
vacation at Camp Unity,” the inspector told me. 

Unity was the summer resort that I had described before 
the Hou.se committee as a “Communist summer camp.” 

“According to your story you were there in 1949. Did you 
know this man?” 
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•OARO or *OUCATIOH Or TMt CITY OF NtW YORK 

I 10 LIWIwaBTOH •T»«rT. aHOOKLYN ■XT 

Ornct or ■ni* •uMatxtwMorxT or 9cxoo».« 


VIA illR KAIL 


February 19, 1952 


Kr. Harvey M. Matuaow 
1308 Grand Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 


I am enclosing herewith check in the 
aun of $25.00 In payment for services rendered 
by you as Consultant, on Febn/ary 14, 1952. 

Very truly yours, 


aM:KM 

End. Check #542 ^ 

dated 2/18/52 


SAUL MOSKOFP /Y 
Assistant Corporation 
Counsel, Assigned 


•OARO or COUCATION OT THE OTV OT HEW YORIt 

.••■pwiXO^TOH 9tntn (WOOKl-TM X T 

ornct or th« eyrrx.xnxotxT or ecxooi.. 


June 3, 1952 


Mr. Harvey M. Matusow 
c/o Counterattack 
55 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N.T. 


Dear Harveyi 

I am encloslnf herewith check In tha 
sum of 424 . 00 -to cover a subscription to "Counter' 

attack" for one year. 

would you be good enough to have your 
publicatioW forwarded to me as soon as possible. 


Very^ruly yours, 


SMtMi 

Encloeure 


SAUL MOSIOPP 
Assistant Corporation 
CosMsel, Assigned 


I 

A years subscription to Counterattack—/or the Board of Education. 
I am paid $25 a day **for services rendered . . 



I was shown a picture of the patrolman. I was vague in 
my identification, but I whetted the inspector s appetite with 
other information. 

I was thanked by the New York police inspector for my 
infonnation. It completed the picture which finally resulted 
in the trial of the officer in cjuestion. 

THE PRESIDENT COMES TO CALL 

I had quit college in my first semester in 1946. Who needs a 
college degree, I said. 

My opinion was justified one Saturday morning in tlie fall of 
1952. I received a call from Dr. Jolm Jacob Theobald, tlie 
president of Queens College in New York. 

I ve been trj'ing to locate you, Mr. Matusow,” said Dr. 
Theobald. He went on to ttdl me of the “urgent” business he 
had. He was investigating Communists in liigher education. 
He had become interested in me partly because of my story 
in the New York Jourmil-American and partlv because of a 
report 1 gave the New York City Board of Education narning 
three of his faculty members as Communists. Jurisdiction for 
his inA^estigatiori fell to the Board of Higher Education in New 
York, and Dr. Theobald was an.\-ious to get information first¬ 
hand. He was also greatly concerned with Communist ac¬ 
tivities in his student liody, a subject on whicli I proclaimed 
myself au expert. 

In deference to Dr. Theobald’s title and rank, I offered to 
make the long journey from Greenwich Village, where I was 
then living, to his office on the Queens Co]l(;ge campus. To 
my great surprise he said, That won’t be necessaiy. Might I 
come and see you?” 

I was highly flattered. Here was I, a professional witness- 
informer, being sought out by the distinguished president of 
a college. My self-esteem climbed to new heights. 

I invited Dr. Theobald to my cold-water Greenwich Village 
garret. He arrived at about noon on the same day. He 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT 

CITY OF ^^BW YORK 
NEW YORK 18. N. Y. 

Police Commlsaioner’s Investigating UJclt 
June 19, 1953. 


Ur. Harvey Matusovf, 
1900 Fbxhall N.W, 
Washington, D.C, 


Dear Mr. Matusow: 


Relative to telephone conversation of 
June 5, 1953, at which time Acting Captain Matthew 
T. Tarpey spoke to you in connection with certain 
matterfj of which you might have knowledge, you stated 
that you might be in Now York in ten days or two weeks. 

Would 3 rou kindly advise whether or not 
your plans have changed, cmd if you will be available 
for interview by Acting Captain Tarpey or Sergeant 
Frank Ledogar. 

You may contact Supervising Assistant 
Chief Inspector James R. Kennedy, Commanding Officer 
of the Police Commissioner’s Investigating Unit, the 
undersigned, or the abovementioned invest^ating off¬ 
icers, at Canal 6-2000, Sztension 333, or by mail at 
New York City Police Department, B40 Centre Street, 

New York, 13, N.Y. 

Thanking you, I am 


Sinoeraly joura. 



5^ 


John R. Mitohall, 
Dji^uty Chief Inapeotor, 


New YorVs Police Department requests my help. 

Qf=; 





found me in blue jeans and a turtle-neck shirt, unshaven and 
very Bohemian looking. This didn't seem to faze him, for it 
was information that he was after. 

He was extremely intense and determined upon cleansing 
his school of all "non-American" ideas. He didn't want Com¬ 
munists or pro-Communists on his campus and was looking 
to me for help. 

I discussed with him the three individuals who were in my 
report to the Board of Education and filled him in on the 
organizational details of "Communist-front" groups in the 
student movement with which I was familiar. 

Dr. Tlieobald then invited rnc to have lunch with him. We 
strolled around the comer to a hamburger house where we 
chatted over hamburgers and coffee. 

Before we parted I promised Dr. Theobald that I would 
contact him immediately when and if I uncovered any ad¬ 
ditional infonnation on Communist campus activity. 

This was not the end of my voyage in the seas of higher 
education. I was later approached by a special investigations 
section which was set up by the Board of Higher Education 
to "rid the New York City colleges of Communists." Tliis 
office was staffed by a number of former Assistant United 
States Attorneys from New York who had been active in the 
prosecution of the Communist Party leaders. 1 had one session 
with them but did not furnish them with any new information. 
They contacted me at a time after I decided to stop playing 
the role of informer. 

In retrospect, I look at my experiences with the New York 
investigators and see a picture of dirt. I was on the lowest 
rung of the ladder of life, the professional witness-stool 
pigeon-informer. 

And yet with all this, the president of a college, the 
superintendent of the largest school system in the country, the 
police commissioner of one of the most respected police de¬ 
partments in the nation looked to me for counsel and advice. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Climbing Higher 


MC CARRAN COMMITTEE 

My testimony before the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities was successful enough to entice other committees 
to call me as a witness. In the three months to follow, 
February, March and April of 1952, I was periodically given 
leaves of absence by the Ohio commission in order that I 
might go to Washington and testify as an “expert witness” on 
Communism, 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, headed by 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, was the major recipient of 
my testimony. Not wanting to be outdone by the House com¬ 
mittee’s investigation of youth activities, the Senate had started 
an investigation of its own in this field. In this undertaking 
I was to join forces with “I Was a Communist for the FBI 
Matt Cvetic and a Brooklyn youth named Herbert Rom- 
merstein, who had been an undercover informer for Counter¬ 
attack. 

My testimony before the Senate committee was better or¬ 
ganized than it had been before the House committee; more 
preparation went into it. I had a chance to get documents 
relating to the subject, and I made a fairly impressive showing. 
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The testimony hit the headlines with the statement; ‘'Com¬ 
munists 1 r)' to Infiltrate the Boy Scouts.” My documentation, 
twenty~year-old Communist leaflets, "substantiated” my charge. 

f ile Chief Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Aitliur A. Schuck, promptly issued a public statement denying 
my eliarges. Schuck clispatched the following message to 
Scout ext'cutives throughout the country: 


"Yesterday morning the New York City papers carried 
an aiticle concerning tlie hearing of Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran s Senate sul)-commiltee on Internal Security, at 
which lu^aring a fonner Communist testified to the attempt 
of the Communists, in the early J930’s to ‘smash’ tlie Boy 
Scouts, and subsequent attempts to ‘infiltrate' tlie Move¬ 
ment. 

We immediately went into action and prepared and 
released the enclosed statement to the Associated Press, 
United Press and International News Service. Also, I 
went on the air for tlie American Broadcasting Company 
and on television for Telenews. i 

I thouglit you should have this infonnation. Here is 
lurther evidence of how careful we must be to scan every 
adult applicant for membership in the Boy Scouts of 
America. In other words, we must be eternally vigilant 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 

Boy Scours of America 
Arthur A. Schuc:k 
Chief Scout Executive. 

As I attempted to pin the "red” label on the Boy Scouts, I 
was quite cognizant of tlie absurdity of my testimony. But I 

wanted the headlines, and I knew the committee also wanted 
them. 

The testimony was placed in the record in March, 1952, but 
was not released until late August when the 1952 election 
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campaign was in full swing, thus giving the full advantage of 
the report to the McCarthy forces. 

The day on which I testified before the McCarran com¬ 
mittee on youth activities was a busy one. After a break for 
lunch I returned to the hearing room and gave further testi¬ 
mony. This time I testified on the question of Communism in 
trade unions. It was an executive, or closed, session. 

Piior to my going on the stand, I accompanied the com¬ 
mittee investigator to the office of Senator Arthur Watkins 
of Utah, where I was sworn in. Leaving his office, we entered 
the liearing room. Significantly enough, there were no Senators 
present. Just the investigator, the stenotypist and mvself. 
Alter each question was asked, we stopped and had an off-the- 
record discussion about what the best answer would be. 

I was a friendly and cooperative witness, thus making this 
arrangement possible. 


cnuss-EXAMINATTON 

My next step up the vutness ladder was my first major case 
for the Justice Department. The testimony here was different 
It had to be, for 1 was to be placed under cross-examination, 
riie case held as a hearing before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board (SACB), was the Attorney-Ceneral of the 
States^ Communist Party of the United 

The SACB liad been set up in accordance with the Internal 
ecurity Law of 1950 (McCarran-Wood Act), which required 
the Communist Party and its members to register as a^Com- 

Sr citego™ they came within 

I had no qualms about my testimony, although I did feel 
slightly uncomfortable. ^ 

Uffited''"^** i”’"* prepared by an Assistant 

United States Attorney General, Rourke Sheehan. Sheehan 

was a recent graduate of law school working on his first major 
case for the government. 
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The board held its hearings in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation building in Washington, D.C. The hearing room 
on the first floor was similar to a courtroom. At the far end of 
the corridor there was a witness room. There I sat, impatiently 
awaiting my call to the stand. 

The government attorneys told me that I was a surprise 
witness, that the attorneys for the Communist Party—former 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio, John Abt and Joseph Forer 
-were expecting Elizabeth Bentley. The thought of my being 
placed in as important a role as Elizabeth Bentley was tlie 
tonic needed to get me over my stage fright. 

This was my first experience under cross-examination, and 
I loved it. I treated it like a game of chess. 

I respected both Marcantonio and Abt as lawyers. This 
was big-league stuif, I thought. And I didn’t intend to strike 
out. 

At one point in cross-examination Marcantonio asked me 
what the activities of my Communist Party club were. 

I didn’t like his aggressive manner or the fact that he called 
me “Mr. Witness.” I felt more important than that. More than 
just an ordinary witness. 

I asked; “Do you mean in 1948?” 

He shook his finger at me and said, “What were the 
activities of your club?” 

I hesitated and then replied, “From September to November 
of 1948 our main activity was to get you reelected to 
Congress.” 

Marcantonio was flustered by my answer. He shouted, “I 
don’t care who you elected.” 

I felt elated with my cleverness in this interchange. 

My testimony for the most part concerned innocent events 
made to look otherwise. I testified about a meeting with 
Alexander Trachtenberg, chairman of International Publishers, 
claiming he had told me that “books were being received by 
the Communist Party in the United States from tire Soviet 
Uruon, that in many cases plates for printing books were 
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received without cost, and that International Publishers was 
under tlie direction of Moscow.” 

This was a lie on my part. 

I pieced together unrelated miscellaneous facts and, witli 
the help of the attorney for the Justice Department in pre¬ 
paring my testimony, I made something sinister out of much 
that was innocent. 

I finished with the feeling I had done a good job. 

OWEN l.ATTIMORE 

Although I considered my testimony in March, 1952, of 
major-league caliber, I was still aiming for something bigger: 
the McCarran committee hearings on the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and Owen Lattimore. 

I had laid the groundwork for my testimony on this case 
when I sent some “pertinent information” to the committee’s 
counsel, I3ob Morris. Also, when testifying on youth activities 
before the McCarran committee, I had said, with seeming 
casualness, “While I was working in a Communist bookstore 
in New York, I sold Lattimore’s book, Solution in Asia. I 
added that it was used as official Communist dogma on the 
subject. 

This immediately aroused Morris’ interest and he asked 
me to testify. 

A few days prior to my going on the stand I began to orient 
myself on the other aspects of the case. I asked Morris if I 
could sit in on the hearings. I was given a reserved seat in 
the hearing room and sat directly behind Owen Lattimore and 
alongside his wife, Eleanor, who was also a spectator. 
Throughout Lattimore’s appearance on the stand, I nodded ap¬ 
provingly, knowing full well that a few days later I was going 
to take the stand as a witness against Lattimore. 

Morris gave me a complete set of the hearing record, and 
had me go through it for the names of people that I could 
“identify” as Communists 

On Thursday, March 13, 1952, the hearing room was full. 
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Mr. ^arvey tt*. ioatusow, 

1303 Grand Avenue, 

Dayton 6, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. i^'^tusowt 

This i'c to ucknov“4od^e Tdtb thanks your letter 
of March 18. I appr«cifte ytmr sending me tJ»e inform- 
tion contained therein. 


With best TTishes and kind pertional regards, 



Letter from Senator Homer Ferguson thanking me for furnishing him 
with a list of **Communist bookshops.** 
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No one hut the committee members knew who the witness 
was slated to he. Senator Eastland of Mississippi was acting 
as chairman. 

I didn't come right out and attack Owen Lattimore. I first 
had to establish myself as an expert on Communist activities 
relating to the Far East. I referred to the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy and its selling publications 
which were printed in China. I rattled off a list of authors 
who had written on the subject of China. My bait was taken. 

I painted a picture of the operation of a '^Communist book- 
shop network," stating there were such shops in every major 
city in the country. I deliberately dropped big names, and I 
implicated Henry Wallace by saying I had seen and sold a 
pamphlet of his that was printed by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. I then brought in the name of former Marine Corps 
General Evans F. Carlson and pinned the pro-Communist 
label on him. 

This was all part of the broad picture of “subversivism” 
with which I attempted to surround Lattimore. 

I introduced as “evidence" a document published by the 
Communist Party educational department on the subject of 
China. This added an air of authenticity. Then I attacked 
the I.P.R. for having a contract with the United Office and 
Professional Workers Union, C.I.O., which I branded as Com¬ 
munist-dominated. I said that the union hiring hall was run 
by a Communist and that organizations such as the I.P.R. 
would have their employment vacancies filled by his sending 
Communists to apply for the jobs. This was a complete 
untruth. 

I climaxed my testimony with the dramatic assertion that 
Owen Lattimore's books were used as the official Communist 
Party guides on Asia. Once again, I told a complete falsehood. 

The results of my testimony were most gratifying to me 
when I saw the newspaper headlines: 

“Matusow Says He Believes Lattimore Red," “Lattimore 
Book Had Official Red OK, Witness Says," “Lattimore Book 
Had Party Line," “Charge Lattimore Book Is Red," etc. 
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^AT MeCAMHAM. KTV.. OMINMM 
JAW(» O. CAm.AM>. Mtsa. 

Senate 

COMMITTBC ON THE JUDICIAMY 

•WtCOMMintf TO IMVOTlCA'tt TMI AftMIMlSTRATION Of 
fMI INTCIIMM. SCCimrrV ACT AND OTMCR INTOINAl UCUWTY UWt 
UNOCJI $. NU. M (IIK COIMRtSS) 

April 7, 1952 


Mr. Harvey M, MatusofW 
1308 Grand Avenue 
Dayton 6, Ohio 

Dear Harvey i 

Ve have been unable to find in our office an 
outline used in your testimony and issued by the New Torlc 
State Educational Department, Communist Party, 35 East 12th 
Street, New Tork, November 20, 1948, entitled "The Great 
Victories in China and the New Dangers of American Imperial¬ 
ist Intervention. Club discussion outline on the slgnlficanoe 
of the recent events in China and the tasks of all Clubs.” 

Ve would appreciate receiving a copy. Tou nay 
have one made and bill us for the expense. 

An isnediate reply and a copy of the requested 
would be highly appreciated, as the material is being used 
as an exhibit in your testimony. 

Kindest regards* 

Sincerely, 

BOBERT MORRIS 

Special Counsel 


Robert Morris, Counsel for McCarran Committee, investigating Owen 
Lattimore, requests **substantiating documents^ for my testimony 
against Lattimore, 
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I made front pages across the United States, thanks to 
Owen Lattimore. 

I didn't care what would happen to Lattimore, but I cared 
about what was going to happen to me. My unfounded at¬ 
tacks on Lattimore just placed me in the role of expert of 
the experts. I had reached the top rung of the ladder. 

Subsequently Lattimore was indicted. 

I later learned some interesting facts beliind tlie indict¬ 
ment of Owen Lattimore. I learned tliem during a visit to 
the liorne of George Sokolsky, the columnist, at a Christmas 
party in lf)52. 

Sokolsky’s apartment on West End Avenue was large and 
gracious. It also served as his office where he wrote his daily 
columre as well as editorials for the New York Daihj Mirror. 

I thought of it as a castle overlooking the Hudson River, a 
castle where Sokolsky played his role of arbitrator, mediator 
and king-maker in the I'x^litical world of McCarthy. 

During tlie Anny-McCarthy hearings of 1954 the Aimy's 
counsel, John Adams, told of a compromise regarding com¬ 
missioning Dave Schine which was attempted in which So¬ 
kolsky was the middleman. At that time, many wondered liow 
Sokolsky got involved in this and why. I had wondered about 
Sokolsky’s influence eighteen months earlier when I had 
my first meeting with him. 

I was about to leave Washington for New York when Con¬ 
gressman Velde of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities asked me to deliver a manila envelope to Sokolsky. 
‘It's too hot to send through the mails," said Velde. 

Not asking questions, 1 delivered the package. Sokolsky 
thanked me. I offered to drive him downtown in my car, which 
1 had parked near his home. He had a luncheon appointment 
with Robert Vogeler, wiio had recently been released 
from prison in Hungary where he had been charged with 
espionage. . . . 

Sokolsky was considered the philosophical leader of the 
McCartliy group, and he expected his word to be law. At the 
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Christmas party at his house in 1952 as he sat back in his 
chair, puffing a long cigar, he proudly declared that tlKai> 
had never been any leaks from his house. He was referring 
to stories getting back to his enemies. 

Roy Cohn had come and gone. He had paid a brie f visit to 
the party, wished everybody a Merry Cliristmas and departed 
for Washington, where he was then working as Assistant 
United States Attorney General on the Lattimore case. 

After Cohn departed Sokolsky told the story of why Roy 
Cohn was in Washington and how he got there. 

“Attorney General McCranery and I are old school friends, 
said Sokolsky. Then he proudly related how he had gotten 
James McGranery’s appointment confirmed by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Senator Pat McCarran, who was then chairman of the 
committee, might liave stopped the nomination. McCranery, 
while a Federal judge in Philadelphia, had handed down an 
important decision on a Communist case wliich McCarran 
considered favorable to the Communists. 

Sokolsky said he had contacted McCranery and told him 
there would be no problem with his confirmation as Attorney 
General if he agreed to appoint Roy Cohn as Special Assistant 
to tire Attorney General to bring the Lattimore case before a 
Grand Jury. In the way, Sokolsky said he had told McGraney, 
McCarran could be assured that the Lattimore case would not 
be quashed. 

Sokolsky jokingly said he was lenient in not forcing the in¬ 
dictment to be brought forth prior to the 1952 election. 

According to Sokolsky, compromise was reached and Latti¬ 
more was indicted after the election. McCranery agreed to 
cooperate, Sokolsky said. Sokolsky had then called McCarran 
to relay to him the information. 

McCranery was nominated, and Lattimore was indicted. 

SokoLsky’s guests had experienced another example of the 
power of Sokolsky. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Counterattack 


blacklisting pays off 

In May of 1952 I reti,mc>d to New York to accept a job as 

for'w? 1 fC' weekly new letter 

for winch I had been a salesman in Ohio. The happiest day 

of my blacklrsting career was when Frank McNamirl offered 
me the , 0 b. Counterattack afforded me the opportunity to get 
ito the glamorous hmehght of show business. I felt the full 
mc^mmg of the words, “The pen is mightier than the sword” 
The proclaimed pu,poses of the owners of Counterattack 
were set forth in their book, Red Channels, “a report of Com 
munist influence in radio and television.” ^ 

... C/mnneZs read in part: "Basically 

to^ua exploit American radio and TV 

gam the following; 1. Channels ... for pro-soviet pro- 
communist, anti-American, anti-democratic propaganda^^ 2 

POwT d atT°"^' crowd-gathering 

So anrT?"""' glamorous persontlities of 

radio and TV as sponsors of communist fronts and as per¬ 
formers or speakers at front meetings and rallies . • 4 ^In¬ 

creasing domination of American broadcasting and telecasting, 
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preparatory to the day vvhen-the Cominform believes-tlie 
communist party will assume control of this nation as a result 
of a final upheaval and civil war.” 

The introduction went on to give this as the alleged pn> 
gram of Counterattack: ' ^ 


1. To publish the newsletter, Counterattack, which ex¬ 
poses the most important aspects of Commumst 
activity in America each wec'k. 

^ lo compile factual infomiation on Communists, 
Communist fronts, and other subversive organiza¬ 
tions. ° 

“3. To assist, consult with, and provide factual informa- 
tion oil Communi.st activities to responsible in¬ 
dividuals and organizations.” 

But the actual program of Counterattack was of a very ef¬ 
ferent sort. ^ 


Shortly after my association with Counterattack began I 
was sitting at my desk in the cluttered editorial office. Di¬ 
rectly opposite me at another desk was Frank Mc.Namara, the 
editor He looked up at me and said; “Harvey, let’s compile 
a book of stories on the Communist subject, a sort of primer 
for Americans on Communism. I’d like to write the preface 
to that book and it will go something like this: I’m a red- 
baiter. This is my credo.” 

Those classified by Counterattack as “Reds” encompassed 
far more than Communist Party members. They encom¬ 
passed members of Congress, motion-picture performers, stacre 
personalities, radio and TV stars, writers, concert pianists, 
singers, dancers, one strip teaser, various businessmen and 
members of the clergy from all major faiths. 

The weekly newsletter Counterattack was used as a device 
by Its owners, American Business Consultants, to get industrial 
concerns to employ the “service” of the firm. A minimum fee 
of $5,000 per year was charged corpora^ns for supplying 
security information on employes W providing “spe 
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dal informants" or labor spies. Among the Brm’s accounts 
were General Electric, Republic Aircraft and several large 
department stores in New York City. 

The Enn had little difficulty in obtaining informers. Counter¬ 
attack was set up by three foiTner special agents of the FBI, 
Ted Kirkpatrick, Jack Keenan, and Ken Bireley. The three 
of tliem had worked on Communist cases while in the bureau 
anti after leaving did not hesitate to contact FBI informers. 

The research or consultant aspects of American Business 
Consultants were largely dependent upon the publication 
Counterattack. After a story appeared in Counterattack about 
some industry, it was followed up with an offer to sell “pro¬ 
tection service” to the company involved. No other detc;ctive 
agency liad such e.xtensivc files and so many “facts” on Com¬ 
munism at its disposal. Thus many coqrorations, being pres¬ 
sured, took the easy way out and engaged their services. 

As I had done when testifying on the Boy Scouts, Counter¬ 
attack dug into the files of yesteryear for information per¬ 
taining to artists, politicians and other prominent people. Its 
publishers did not limit themselves to branding as “left-wino-- 
ers” and “subversives” individuals who in the various fields 
of tlie arts had been “too anti-Fascist” during World War II 
or who had expressed sympathy regarding a united front 
m the war with the Soviet Union. They also singled out for 
blacklisting individuals who had identified themselves witli 
various civil rights activities and organizations, individuals 
who spoke out for equal rights for Negro people and against 
discrimination, and individuals who had identified themselves 
with Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party. 

Counterattack used very broad criteria for selecting the 
names of persons to be blacklisted, and its owners set them¬ 
selves up as judge and jury to determine who should and 

who should not work in the entertainment industry and other 
fields. 

Tlie entire operation was originally financed by the mil¬ 
lionaire textile importer, Alfred Kohlberg, one of the leaders 
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of the China Lobby, a pro-nationalist Chiang Kai-shek group. 

Counterattacks office, located on the top floor, 55 West 
42nd Street, New York City, was staffed by competent, close¬ 
mouthed secretarial help. 

Jack Keenan, a New York attorney who was one of the 
founders of the publication, supervised the complete opera¬ 
tion, checked the publication for possible libel, and was in 
complete charge of the “research” activities. 

There were a group of salesmen, whose main job it was to 
renew old subscriptions and obtain new ones from large 
corporations. While I was with Counterattack tht^ total num¬ 
ber of subscriptions was never above 5,000, but many were 
strategically located with top business e.secutives. The 5,000 
subscriptions at $24 apiece brought in a gross annual income 
of over $100,000, in addition to the very substantial fees paid 
by industry to Counterattack for its investigatory services. 

Two large rooms in flieir suite of offices were devoted to 
maintaining files on Communism-files which held informa¬ 
tion dating back to the early 1900s. Thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of names were cross-inde.xed with corresponding full 
documentation. I'he files were set up along the same^lines 
as those of the FBI—using the same code system. 

Besides leaflets and newspapers. Counterattack continuously 
received confidential reports from all over the country—New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit and other cities. The 
reports frequently contained names of prominent people and 
told what they were doing and whom tliey were seeing, and 
sometimes listed the license numbers of cars parked near 
their homes. 

One of Counterattack’s reports went so far as to blacklist 
“Stars for Stevenson”; and subsequently in Counterattack’s 
files there were entered next to the names of some well-known 
entertainment personalities a “black mark” on their record-be- 
cause they had supported Adlai Stevenson, the Democratic 
Party candidate for President of the United States. 

Not everything at Counterattack was harmonious. Ken 
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Bin'Jey, one of its founders, left, fie took a job with Columbia 
Motion Pictures and attempted to “clear” its star Judy Holli¬ 
day of charges that Counterattack had originally made. 

Phe editorial staff consisted of Frank McNamara and my¬ 
self, plus a voice on the telephone known to me as Sam Horn. 
1 did not meet Horn, but I had weekly contact with him by 
plione. He sat at home in his apartment on Second Avenue in 
Nt'w York City. 

Every Wednesday night I would send him a special de¬ 
livery registered letter containing the final draft of the publica¬ 
tion. Every Tliursday inoniing Horn phoned McNamara with 
final editorial suggestions. 

Vincent Hartnett was another consultant on the editorial 
staff, Hartnett was a walking encyclopedia of “Communism.” 
You could meet him on the street and say, “Vince, do you 
know John Doe?” and immediately he’d rattle off a complete 
dossier on the individual. Hartnett was the editor of Red 
Channels and published a l)ook of his own called File 13^ 
which enlarged upon Red Channels. 

The liaison man between Counterattack and the advertis¬ 
ing agencies which controlled the casting of television shows 
was Jack Wren, a former ofBcer in Naval Intelligence. Wren 
had his own blacklist and worked closely not only with his 
advertising agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, but 
wiUi almost every major agency and radio-TV network in 
New York. 


Wren also worked with the American Legion’s Americanism 
Commission and with the Congressional committees in clear- 
mg suspected “Communist artists’’-onIy if they were w illin g 
to testify as Elia Kazan, the director, and others had done. 

ITns aspect of the work was far-reaching. It had ramifica¬ 
tions in New \ork, Washington and Hollywood. Ward Bond, 

n n 7 deader, were part 

fr'T National Com- 

mander of the Amencan Legion, George Sokolsky, Counter- 

aitack, and Jack Wren were the New York section. In Wash- 
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ington the Congressional investigators completed the picture 
—all exerting pressure on tlie artists to make them talk. 

Once, in George Sokolskys home, the question of ‘work¬ 
ing with those who were blacklisted” was brought up by 
Victor Riesel, the columnist, and Eugene Lyons, an editor of 
The Readers Digest. 

Riesel insisted that the “clearances,” such as the one which 
had been rec^ommended for Jose Ferrer, were not a good 
idea. He claimed that was a “Communist plot” to offset the 
blacklist. Sokolsky was violent in his defense of Jose Ferrer. 
But Riesel maintained Ferrers recantation was a trick so that 
his picture “Moulin Rouge” would not be picketed. 

“No,” Sokolsky said, “Ferrer is giving us valuable informa¬ 
tion on Communism in the legitimate tlieater.” 

Sokolsky went on to say that he couldn’t break the com¬ 
plete story, but that without Ferrer tlie job of investigating 
the stage would be much more difficult. 

I agreed with Riesel. I had been a Communist, and could 
not afford to show leniency toward suspects or I myself 
would have been open to suspicion. 

On a lower echelon of the blacklist operation were people 
like Frank Pulaski, an actor, who sat at home evenings watch¬ 
ing his television screen. As he watched, he compiled lists 
of actors and actresses and submitted them to Counterattack. 

Counterattack also had a working arrangement with two 
sisters, Dorothy and Loma Drew. Their main interest was 
to “rid the fine arts of Communists.” The Drew sisters fur¬ 
nished Congressman George A. Dondero of Michigan with 
the information he used in eight speeches before Congress 
“exposing Communist painters and sculptors.” 

MORE COUNTERATTACK, MORE BLACKLISTING 
AND MORE MONEY 

The high brass at Counterattack hired me because they 
considered my “inside knowledge of Communism” invaluable. 
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My title was Assistant to the Editor. I was able to save them 
much time in research work; somebody else employed for the 
same job would first have had to receive an orientation. It 
wasn t necessary with me. I didn’t have to rummage through 
files far much information. It was in my head. 

1’hcrc was a general story conference in Ted Kirkpatrick’s 
oflicc every Wednesday morning to plan each issue. The 
pirparatory draft was overwritten, and at the editorial con- 
fcTcncc the stories lor publication were decided upon. 

Jack Keenan wf)iild discuss the issue in relation to libel. It 
was a touchy sufjject, for Counterattack printed “facts” which 
lna,uently bordered on ffhcl Tliere were a few suits pend- 
mg institut(>d by souk* of (he people who had been listed 
m IU (I Channels and Counterattack. 

Iredric Marcli, the actor, had instituted one suit and had 
won us cas(‘, willi an ouf-ol-court settlement. But Counter- 
ottark ^yas still gunning for Mr. Marcl,. llis name came up 
dunng he Institute of Pacific Relations hearings in connection 
a (hat inentionexl him. 

Thanks to tlm cooperation of the .Senate Internal Security 

war’rr'; CountcroMal 

was able to rcvvive full details alx.ut this letter. I was in 

I td I him ’ f’ti”‘’'T 

he ssi n ' ■nfonnation wanted by Counterattack, and 
he assigned one of the committee’s secretaries to take time 
out fiom her regular work and type a copy of the hearing 

uaiy^od «,i, whom 

Nam.,,.,. yv<. „ ™ ill , T“'‘ '■'■“"I' Me- 

John Garfield \\h- h i 1 • f ^ writing a story about 

lokcn ;;.d t:, 1 'r 

3 to talk. Our information was that 
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CBS TELEVISION 

A Pi»m0» */ MmmiU it9»d4»ltU$ /« 

«|S MAOIIOH AflUOt HtW TO** II, t©IK fLAXA I 


3dpt«b#r 51 1951 


Dew Mr. Johaeoni 

Liggett 4 tfrere Tobacco OanpaBjr baa written to 
^py of ^ur telegran regaining ^ 

Gllf^ on ARTHDR OOTFRET IW) HIS FM^ on . 

ia you know, the makera of Cheaterflelda have no 
bUlty for the aelactlon of the gueata who appear m ma 
ehow, Inaamuch as they purchase It as a ccaiplete packag 
from CBS. 

«e want to thank you for being ^“trmmtal In bar^ ttla 
matter brought to our attention and 

reaaona for your deep feeling about It. Hr. GUfoid • 

^“anca on the ahow took place during the 
Uon of the regular director-producer. 

through a reputable talent agency for a one-time i^pwaMe 

on^^baalTof hie prevloua perfomaMea on ^ 

auch atara aa Milton Berle, W Vfnn and Jack 

as for hie performances In the comic role ±n Dio 

“r toe ltot?opolltan. Be ««a on tour with tWa opera through- 

out the nation from April through July of this year. 

Vith best wishes. 


f 


Sincerely yours. 


Mr. LaJT7 Johnson 
1100 South Sallna Street 
;^acuae. Hew Tork 


CBS apologizes to Syracuse grocer, Larry Johnson, for having comedian 
Jack Guilford appear on the program “Arthur Godfrey and Hts 
Friends.” 
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lie had succumbed to pressures and did not want to be black¬ 
listed any longer. 

List(?riing on my extension, I heard the voice on the other 
end of the phone say, ‘"Did you hear about John Garfield?” 

"Yeah, isn’t it wonderful,” said McNamara. 

Ill ere was a slight pause and a puzzled, “What?” 

McNamara went on, “Sure its wonderful. I hear he’s pre¬ 
paring a statement.” 


Hell, no, said the caller, “Garfield just died.” 

Nobody in the office was liappy about Garfield’s death. 
They weren’t mourning for Garfield but because he died be¬ 
fore he could “make a clean breast of it.” The story I later 
got was that Garfield had no “clean breast” to make: his 
statement merely said he was innocent of all charges tliat 
CountcTulUick had made against him. 


One of Counterattack’s informers notified us that a come¬ 
dian, Jack Guilford, who was listed in Red Channels, was go¬ 
ing to appear on the “Golgatc Comedy Hour.” Also appearing 
on that show was Yogi Berra, the star catcher of the New 
York Yankee baseball team. A contract had been signed with 
Guilford, and it seemed as though it was too late to prevent 
Ins appearing on the show. McNamara and I discussed it for 
a wlnle I suggested we jmt pressure on the New York Yankee 
the^shoV^ l>ecause its star. Yogi Berra, was going to be on 


called the lankc'c office, claiming to be a loyal Yankee 
fan am a loyal American. “IVe supported the Yankees for 
yc ais, I said, and I tliink it would be a very wrong thimr for 
berra fo be. on a show which added prestige to a known 
Coinimimst-frontcr like Guilford.” ^ 

My call extirmted a pledge from Jack Farrell, a public re- 
abemt^r *" something would be done 

I cailed Faiicll a total of seventeen times, using several 
different voices-a voice technicpie I had developed^ throu<rh 
my hobby of working with puppets. By the time I^reacheTthe 
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seventeenth call I was informed that Berra would definitely 
not appear on the show with Guilford. 

“Look, mister," Farrell said, “you really don’t have to get 
so excited. I don’t think Yogi Berra knows tlie difference be¬ 
tween Communism and communion." 

There was great joy and much laughter at Counterattack 
about this incident. Guilford did not appear on the program. 

I was able to identify for Counterattack many individuals 
whom I had known. Many were young actors and actresses 
who had not yet reached stardom. I would identify them 
through Players Guide, a book which contains photographs 
and other pertinent infonnation on all actors and actresses in 
New York. The puq^ose of the book is to enable casting 
directors to have a ready reference. The use to which I put 
the book was one for which it never was intended. 

I did not work only in my office at Counterattack. On oc¬ 
casion my services were recpiested by a company that used 
tlic blacklist. Counterattack exerted pressures not only on 
the radio-television industry, but also, with the help of anti- 
Communist journalists, reached into the heart of Hollywood 
—into the motion picture industry. 

Howard Rushmore of the Hearst press called me one after¬ 
noon and asked me if I would be willing to give a statement 
to 20th Century-Fox about the “Communist ties" of one of 
its rising young stars whom I had mentioned in testimony 
before the House committee. Fox would not cancel his con¬ 
tract unless they had a signed statement from me. 

“Fd like you to meet Ed Sullivan," said Rushmore. "Can 
you meet us at the 21 Club at 5 o’clock this afternoon?" 

Edward E. Sullivan (not to be confused with the columnist- 
TV star of the same name) is the public relations director of 
20th Century-Fox. It was his job to pacify tlie blacklisters— 
Counterattack, the American Legion, etc. 

I agreed, for more reasons than one. I had never been to 
the swank 21 Club, and this afforded me the opportunity to 
rub elbows with the really successful people. 
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J was a few iiiinutcs early, as was Ruslimore. While wait¬ 
ing for Sullivan to arrive Ruslimore told me that he didnt 
like the club because the owner had come to the defense of 
a well-known star who had been blacklisted. 

Wlieii Sullivan arrived we went in to the bar to have drinks. 

Our meeting resulted in my giving sworn statements to 20th 
Ccritury-Fox regarding the actor in question. For good mea- 
sur(‘, I tlirew in a statement about the office workers" union, 
which had a contract with Fox. The actor’s contract was 
canceled, and the infonnation about it spread to all the other 
blacklists in Hollywood and radio and TV. 

The basis for iny statement on this actor, wlio was a Negro, 
was that I had known him to have associated with certain 
Communist Party members. The truth was I had never seen 
him at a Communist Party meeting and had no knowledge 
w hether he was a Communist Party member or not. Never- 
tlu'less, I testified and gave a sworn statement about him. 

This actor was universally acclaimed by critics as one of 
the most talented in the bJnited States. He is now limited to 
an occasional role in an off-Broadway play. 

I had many calls to identify new people who heretofore 
had not bt*en blacklisted. I received many communications 
from Holl)wvood incpiiring about such inclividuals. 

1 got embroilcxl in a union controversy when the extreme- 
right-wing members of the Radio Writers Guild asked me if 
1 liad knowai any of the Guild leadership as Gominunists. 
These same right-wing members of the Guild later joined 
forces with otlicr “anti-Commiinists” in show business and 
formed an organization knowm as AWARE whose sole pur¬ 
pose was to rid the arts of “k^ftists and pinks.” This organiza¬ 
tion is functioning today as a central clearinghouse which 
passes on the political qualifications of those seen on TV. 

My role as blacklister and persecutor was not always an 
easy one to carry out. At times I had to face those whom I 
had accused and those honest people who defended the ac¬ 
cused. In order to justify my actions I helped “clear” a few 
blacklisted individuals. It was an easy task to single out two 
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or three people who were liberals and suspected of being 
pro-Communist, then build a case for their defense, knowing 
I would be safe. This pacified my conscience and also in¬ 
gratiated me with those who, although they agreed with the 
principle's of Counterattack and the blacklist, at times found 
it hard to stomach the absolute attitude of damning all. 

Many of the supporters of Counterattack were in frequent 
contact with the office. There were days when it was almost 
impossible to get any work done The incessant ringing of the 
phones interrupted the task of putting the news]ett(!r out. 
When Vi(;tor Riesel or Howard Rushmore or Victor Lasky 
or Rabbi Schultz of the Joint Committee Against Communism 
called we dropped everything to furnish them with the in¬ 
formation they needed. They were only a few amirng the 
people and organizations to which we furnished free m- 
foimation. It was a reciprocal tyjie of arrangement, for we 
were dependent upon them to funiish us with much informa¬ 
tion that went into the compiling of tlie blacklist. 


MEBCIIANT OF HATE 

A very important cog in the wheel of blacklisting was a 
Syracuse, N. Y., supennarket operator named Larry Johnson. 
He furnished the merchandising. 

I first met Larry Johnson at Counterattack. He had heard 
of me through newspaper stories about my freipient testimony. 
Like a motlier hen, he took me under his wing and guided 
me in the role of blacklister. He was in constant communica¬ 
tion with Counterattack, using its material when he contacted 
radio sponsors and advertising agencies. 

You could tell from the way he spoke that Larry Johnson 
wasn’t a New Yorker. If you saw him walking down a street, 
you might categorize him as a small-town merchant. You d 
be right. For Larry Johnson owned three grocery stores, 
supermarkets, in Syracuse. 

Early one morning when Johnson and I entered the othce 
of a multi-million-dollar advertising agency on New Yorks 
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Madison Avenue, I was puzzled. Tliere was no waiting. We 
were iwwedmtely ushered into the meticulous, luxurious of¬ 
fice of one oi the agency’s vice presidents. 

Johnson got right down to business. He wanted to know 
why a blacklisted performer had been used on a television 
■sliow i)rodnced by the agency. As he spoke, Johnson pro¬ 
duced a package of photostats-his “documented” proof of 
the artist's “Communist ties." 

Hie agency man countered by telling Johnson how he had 
prevented Rosemary Clooney, the singer, from appearing on 
one of the agency’s shows. ^ 

Weve got nothing on her," Johnson said. 

Tlie agency man agreed but said she had been dating Jose 
Wr, who was a controversial figure. As he spoke, he showed 
- . copy o a nationally syndicated column stating that Ferrer 
and Rosemao^ Clooney were seeing one another. 

I thought it would be a good idea to keep her off the 

cinneZs ” listed in Red 

beamed approval and apologized for having 

doubted the agenc'v’s securitv <;i 7 cf^Tvi “i * ^ 

wavs e.,toh >' 1 security .system. I guess you can’t al- 

As Tol! y ’fyou’re trying.” 

I ted r a " a* thoreughly con- 

front fhat he was doing room than his job on the l.ome 

haST- riZ" bei'Sht, stocky, gray- 

rf Ihe I! ''"’“““a, folk histoty. Heha/oL 

Pos?e^: Soro T” “'t “">liign material- 

.te,* tk“ 

of niii+inrY ♦ *.1 ^ he w^3s in the oroccss 

qnenUy, i 'Ss ow„‘c™“"stnt“is'^ ""‘f 
displayed in vaHous aSZJZ UteTs’Ss’"’" 
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HcadQoarttrti 1114 Sooth Sallna Stra^at, Syracoi# 1,. Ntw York ^ j4, FttfJ 


August 14th, 1962 


llr« Hanrsy ICatusov 

141 West 10th Street • Apt, 5 

Hew York City, M. Y. 

Osar Harrej:* 


1 an enclosing a couple of clippings - 
one from last night's paper. The Herald Journal, and 
the other from this morning's Post Standard. If 
anything else appears, 1 will forward it on to you, 

I know the Mew York papers cover this 
■ore thoroughly, but I thought you might like to see 
what the outlying papers had to say. 

This morning, I received a note which 
said that^dliot Sullivan would be on the Goodyear 
•Playhouse* on Sunday, August 17th. 

Can you tell ■• anything about Sullivan 
other than what appears in Martin Berkley's testiaonyf 

Harvey, thanks so very much for your 
visit • and Jim's. Prom what I hear this morning, I 
oertalnly believe both of your efforts while in 
Syracuse have started a movement that will prove of 
tremendous help to our cause. 


ULT/kO 

Eno's, 


Oordially, 

JOHNSOM'S POODS, XMO, 



Larry Johnson, Syracuse, 'New York super-market operator, asks nw to 
investigate ElUott Sullivan, a well-known actor. 
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Johnson wasn't in the business of blacklisting to make 
money. He ran siipeiTnarkets and was a super-patriot, 
priinanly motivated by the belief he was saving our system 
of govcainnent. 

Johnson told me that in order for the blacklist to be really 
eUectivc he felt it needed the inerchandising approach—one 
which could hint the sponsor in the pocketbook. He knew 
that a few crank h'tters sent to a sponsor would not do the 
job. jolinson s solution to the problem was simple. 

He had thrc'o supermarkets and was one of the founders of 
the Supemiarkc't Association of the United States. He had 
close friends and admirers throughout the country who also 
mil su|)eimaikets, and wlio respected folmson's opinion and 
cooj)erate(l with him by boycotting products when lohnson 
told thcan to. 


Johnson said that he couldn't just refuse to buy a product. 
It was against tlie Fair Trade Jaw. His tactic was to talce 
one product, wliosc maTuifacturcr lie accused of liiring Com- 
muuists, and ariotlier competitive product and put up two 
count('r displays. 

He did tins with a well-known toothpaste, putting up a 
sign over the one he was attacking that read: “Our boys are 
dying in Korea; the manufacturer of this product employs 
(aiininunisl-fronlers.” The sign over the competitive product 
said: They do not employ Communist-fronters ” 

In order to free himself of any libel charges, Johnson, with 
le lielp of Counfemtiack, prepared kits of “documented 
proof to substantiate his cliarges. The kits included photo¬ 
stats from the DaiUj Worker as well as excerpts from tlie 
Congressional committee reports. 

tiolT r"”" a front group, the Veterans Ac- 

T e rnol T f organized, 

son’s St, r consisted of employees hi John- 

irein? T h ’ 'T *«Sether at the 

urging ot their employer. 

Counterattack had been attacking the Borden Milk Com- 
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pany for alleged employment of Communists on its television 
show, 'Treasury Men in Action/' Johnson took up the hue 
and cry and was ready to move against Borden's. However, 
the Borden Company succumbed to the pressure by agreeing 
to abide by the blacklist and clear all future casts. 

I don't know if it was my youth and energy that impressed 
Johnson. Anyway, I became his semi-official liaison man in 
New York. Hc^ showed a great deal of pride in me and when 
he was in New York lie proudly displayed me as his proteg^. 
He took me with him as he made tlie rounds of various ad¬ 
vertising agencies. He introduced me to important people 
connected with the Supermarket Association, and recom¬ 
mended me highly as one wlio was competent to judge the 
qualifications of actors and actresses. 

On one occasion Johnson invited me to have dinner witli 
him at his hotel, the Hampshire House on Central Park South 
in New York. He also invited a top advertising executive, 
Frank Barton, of Lennon and Mitchell, now known as Len¬ 
non and Newell. 

Johnson had been attacking the agency for its alleged use 
of “Communist-fronters" on the Schlitz Playhouse of Stars," a 
dramatic program sponsored by the Schlitz Brewing Com¬ 
pany. The agency had taken no action which satisfied Johnson. 

The show was on film, at a cost of about $1(),()(K) each film. 
Johnson had obtained the cast list of the program, which he 
claimed contained the names of undesirable actors and 
actresses. 

“You can't use the film already produced," Johnson told 
Barton. T don't care if you do lose ten thousand dollars 
by not showing it; you shouldn't have hired those people in 
the first place." 

Nothing that Barton could say would change Johnson's 
mind. “I don't care if you have to scrap the whole works,"' 
Johnson said. 

I tried to act as arbitrator. I pointed out to Johnson that 
the damage had been done, and that by compromising he 
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could be assured that there would not be a recurrence of it. 

The compromise was agreed upon. The film producer was 
changed. All future cast lists were scrutinized for clearance 
in advance. The controversial actors in the films already pro¬ 
duced did not receive their credit lines when the films were 
shown. The agency placed a clause in their contract with the 
new producer, John Gibbs, which stated that if any con¬ 
troversial people were used in future films, Gibbs would have 
to stand the $10,000 loss. 

Barton asked, “But where can we obtain the information 
needed to compile our clearance list?” 


Johnson had the answer ready for him. He suggested that 
the agency employ me as a consultant, saying that I would be 
able to set up the ck>arance list to be maintained in the agency’s 
office. Barton agreed and I was hired. 

The first step was to sell the agency a subscription to 
CounteraUack. I then furnished them with a card index to 
all previous issues of Counterattack which listed controversial 
pec)ple. 1 added to this list a set of Congressional hearin"s 
which included thousands of names, hundreds of which were 
of actors, actresses and script writers. I suggested the agency’s 
using American Business Consultants for future clearance. 

The advertising agencies and major radio-’fV networks 
winch accepted the blacklist policy of hiring did not do so 
willingly. They were forced to do it by the pressures that 
Johnson Counterattack, and others had brought to bear upon 
t icm. The overwhelming majority of employees of the agen- 
eics and networks to whom 1 spoke deplored tlie use of'the 
blacklist but were not willing to sacrifice their jobs for the 
principle of standing up to the blaeklisters. The agency execu¬ 
tives knew that it they did not knuckle underSo Johnson 

bro™i:r 
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Check stub showing payment to me for compiling clearance*' list of 
radio and TV performers for a large New York advertising agency. 








A Law Named Smith 


After my first meeting with Roy Cohn and David Marks, the 
United States attorneys prosecuting the second Smith Act case 
against Communist Party leaders, I found myself thinking of 
the few short years ago when 1 had been active in the defense 
of the first Communist leaders convicted under the Smith 
Act. I believed then that tliey had been indicted and con> 
victed unjustly. At that time nothing could have shaken my 
belief. Yet here J was ready and willing to go on the witness 
stand to help convict other Communist leaders. 

I asked myself, as many of you might ask: how could I 
believe one thing so strongly and then turn completely 
around? The answer can be summed up for me in three words: 
fear, greed and need. This is the simple raw-boned answer. 
As for the complexities that put flesh on those bones, I will 
attempt to explain them. 

The things that sent me bounding back into the Air Force, 
bullying my way before Congressional committees and poison¬ 
ing my pen with hateful stories against former friends are 
the same things that motivated me to be a willing witness in 
the trial of tliose whom I had known and believed in. 

I agreed to be a witness at the trial in the belief that it 
would leave no doubt as to my loyalty and would prove— 
once and for all—that I had cleansed myself of Communism. 
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On the day I agreed to testify I believed that there could 
not be an impartial jury as long as headlines screamed of 
Korean War, Cold War, and the McCarthy charges. 

I knew I would have safety on the witness stand and be¬ 
lieved that the only ones who were against me were the de¬ 
fendants and their friends. I didn’t care about them. 

Preparing my testimony was not an easy task for Roy Cohn 
or me. We l)()tli knew that I had to supply stories telling 
where the defendants said 'Violent overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment.’" 1 had to relive every experience I had had as a Com¬ 
munist—taking innocent remarks and events and making them 
sound properly sinister. 

The first step of my task was to obtain the “doeuments” 
which I had used as study guides while a member of the 
Communist Party. I had sold my Marxist library prior to re¬ 
turning to the aimed forces. But I knew of a bookshop in 
New York where many of the books and pamphlets were. I 
suggested going there to purchase them. Cohn agreed. I was 
accompanied by John Murphy, a special agent of tlie FBI. 

When I returned to the Foley Square office, Roy Cohn and 
I started to pour over the documents, picking out quotations 
and building my case around the “theor)^” that the Com¬ 
munists used "Aesopian language”—or double-talk—in which 
they said the opposite of what they really meant, that the 
Communists, for example, stated in these documents that they 
did not advocate the violent overthrow of the United States 
Government and this, in effect, meant that they did. 

Part of my task as a witness was to convince the jury that 
when the Communists said one thing they meant another. 
One might say, surely the government’s case was stronger than 
that. But it wasn’t. It depended also upon outside forces, such 
as McCarthy and the general Cold War atmosphere. 

It was over six months from the day of my first contact 
with Roy Cohn and David Marks before I testified. 

When I had returned to New York in May of 1952 I moved 
to an apartment on 73rd Street, the apartment of Bob Mor¬ 
ris, the counsel for the McCarran committee. 
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My life as a Justice Department witness was not all work 
I had time to play. I played in grandiose style one night 1 
had dinner in the famous Cub Eoom of the Stork Club with 
Howard Rushmore and his wife, Roy Coiin and his girl-friend. 
This was my first visit to the Stork Club, and it left me feeling 
important. This was the type of sustenance that I needed as a 
witness. 

Cohn worked feverishly hard in getting me to memorize 
rny lines so I would not miss my cue. Tliis was not diflSciilt 
for me. I loved play acting. 

Cohn, the “great anti-Commiinist,'" as Senator McCarthy 
so frequently called him, quit the case prior to my going on the 
stand in July of 1952. He left to take the maiden voyage of 
the U.S.S. United States. 

After Cohn s departure, my preparation had to be gone over 
by two other Assistant United States Attorneys, Robert Rea¬ 
gan and Albert Blinder. I was to be Reagan's first witness 
during the trial, and he seemed more nervous than I. 

The day before I got on the stand I jokingly said, “Say, 
when I get on the stand Tm going to tell everybody that I 
was intimidated and coerced into testifying." 

One of the attorneys looked at me and said, “Go ahead, 
see if we care, but were liable to pick up the paper tomorrow 
and see where the headline says Witness Commits Suicide- 
jumped to death from the sixth floor of United States Court¬ 
house or something like that." 

We all had a good laugh over the joke. The strange aspect 
of it was that they had no way of knowing if I were really 
joking and, of course, I had no way of knowing if Blinder’s 
remarks were completely in jest. I wasn't going to test it. 

This was the first time that I had to get on a witness stand 
and face people whom I had known. I had great difficulty in 
looking at them. Claudia Jones, George Blake, and the others. 
New York was in the midst of one of its heat spells and the 
courtroom was air-conditioned, but I sweated nevertheless. 

David Marks, the government attorney, objected to some¬ 
thing which was said. There was a hassle with Judge Edward 
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Dimock and John McTernan, defense counsel for the Com¬ 
munist leaders. Here we go again, I thought. Tlie lawyers 
argued, the judge listened, and my mind wandered. 

I looked across the courtroom at the faces of the fifteen 
defendants. I had known all of them—Claudia Jones just 
stared at me with hate in her eyes; Alexander Trachtenberg 
looked the other way. 

With every question that Reagan asked me I weighed the 
answers, the ones that I had rehearsed. I looked at the women 
on the jury and gave it my all. 

I watched their faces as I told them T was a veteran of 
World War II and the Korean War. The undertone to all I 
had to say was: listen, listen hard, I could be your son. “Put 
these people away where they belong” were the words be¬ 
tween the lines. 

Each day that I was on the witness stand I wore a different 
suit. Mv appearance was meticulous, deliberately so. 

I tried liard to ignore the spectators in the courtroom, many 
of whom I had known as friends when I was in the Com¬ 
munist Party. With each session, morning and afternoon, day 
by day, the faces changed, but I still knew them. 

I tliought that this was probably a deliberate plot on the 
part of the Communist Party to prey on rny conscience. If that 
was the plan, it was partly successful but it also backfired. For 
the more I fought my conscience upon seeing these faces the 
stronger my defense mechanism became, the more violent I 
became. And I believe my testimony was more damaging. 

However, I was in store for a few shocks. I had expected a 
“friendly judge,” one who was partial to my way of think¬ 
ing. I was disappointed, as was the staff of the United States 
Attorney General. 

On more than one occasion I heard Judge Dimock referred 
to as “Judge Dumbox,” or, “That son-of-a-bitch, he has no 
more business handling this case than the man in the moon.” 

Things were not going as the United States Attorneys had 
expected. The judge was actually being too fair and im¬ 
partial, and this made it difficult to present their case. They 
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were perturbed because the judge actually overruled some of 
their ()l)jections and sustained some for the defense attorneys. 
They continuously griped, claiming that the judge was not 
competent to handle this case. 

On the day that lie threw out the case for two defendants, 
Simon Gerson and Isidore Begun, there was a tirade of curs¬ 
ing and damning of Judge Dimock. 

I had no love for the judge, either. He made me uneasy. 
He made it difficult for me, interrupting my lines—the ones 
I had rehearsed so well. 

The attorney’s staff also showed little respect for the de¬ 
fense attorneys, one of whom was named James Wright, a 
Negro. They nherred to him as “Clialky-Wright.” 

’Ihe government attorneys weren’t joking when they asked 
me if I could identify any of the defense attorneys as Com¬ 
munist Party members. If I could, tliey said, I should try and 
get it into the record somehow, because it would influence 
the jury. I could not oblige them. But for the task of twisting 
the truth into something that was distorted and unrecog¬ 
nizable, I was par excelk'uce. 

I had to testify in regard to ‘Tacts” implicating each de¬ 
fendant, and show that the defendant was guilty as charged. 

1 could not give opinion, as I had done before Congressional 
committees. I had to remember conversations, or speeches 
that the defendants had made. The job was made easy be¬ 
cause 1 had to say, in substance, this is what he or she said. 

I reported on a meeting which Pettis Perry, one of the de¬ 
fendants, addressed. It was a dinner meeting attended by peo¬ 
ple who were selling subscriptions to tlie Daily Worker. 

The following interchange took place in the court: 

Question: Now, again, in December of 1948, did you 
attend a meeting along with Pettis Perry? 

Answer: I did. 

Question: Where was that meeting held, please? 

Ans\\t:r: In a restaurant on University Place. 

Qui<stion: Can you tell us the reason for your presence at 
that meeting? 
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Answer: Yes. 

Question: What was that, please? 

Mr. McTernan: I object to this, your Honor, on the 
ground that it is immaterial and irrelevant, and 
calls for his opinion and conclusion. 

The Court: Yes. Objection sustained. 

Question: Did Mr. Perry make a speech at this meeting, 
Mr. Matusow? 

Answer: He did. 

Question: Would you tell us what he said, please, and I 
direct your attention to— 

Mr. Reagan: Well, I withdraw that. 

I then went on to twist Peny's remarks about building a 
stronger newspaper, a stronger Communist Party, into remarks 
of violence. Perry actually had spoken about ending discrimi¬ 
nation against the Negro people, he himself being a Negro. I 
turned this into a story of a sinister plot of tlie Communists to 
establish a Negro nation. I made it sound as though this Negro 
nation were to destroy the white inhabitants of that area 
designated for it. 

I looked at the defendant Arnold Johnson, and invented 
new interpretations to a speech he had given at the founding 
meeting of a new Marxist youth organization. Johnson had in 
no way advocated the overthrow of this government, but in the 
courtroom I certainly left that impression. 

Another defendant, George Blake, had at one time been 
my employer when I worked at the New York County Com¬ 
munist Party headquarters. I related ‘‘facts’^ again of a meet¬ 
ing witli George Blake where he told me what I could expect 
when I arrived in Puerto Rico, the trip I had taken under 
Daily Worker auspices. He had talked only about the de¬ 
plorable economic conditions in Puerto Rico—a fact which 
was common knowledge to anyone who had taken an interest 
in Puerto Rico. But here again, I subverted his remarks so as 
to make it sound that he was a conspirator. 

I went on to do the same thing as I related a conversation 
with the defendant Alexander Trachtenberg. He, being a book 
publisher, had discussed a book by Andrei Vishinsky, The 
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Law of the Soviet State—a book that was published by the 
conservative piil)lishing lioiise Macmillan. It was a historical 
doeurnent and had been treated as such by the reviewers. 

The delense counsel l)itterly objected to the admission in 
evidence of this l)ook, but I was persuasive and influenced 
Judge Dirnock to say at the conclusion of the arguments: 

“|nst wait until 1 tell the jury about it. Ladies and 
gentlemen, we have had a discussion over the admissi¬ 
bility of the extract from the book which will be read to 
you in a minute, and I have come to the conclusion that 
at the present time there is no evidence that that was re¬ 
ferred to l)y the defendants in this case pursuant to any 
conspiracy. On the other hand, the defendant did refer 
to it, made certain comments with respect to it, so that 
1 have concluded, on the otlier hand, that it is evidence 
with respect to his intent and evidence against him only. 
So you will very carefully bear in mind that this is only 
in evidence as against the defendant Trachtenberg. You 
may proceed,'* 

The jury then heard a reading from the book which was ad¬ 
mitted into evidence. The point I succeeded in getting into 
the record as a result of this was that Traclitenlx^rg liad re¬ 
ferred to a passage which ''incited” revolution. This was not so. 

Shortly before this book went to press, 1 signed an affidavit 
describing how I had testified falsely at this trial. Filed 
with the court in application for new trial on January 30, 1955, 
this affidavit described how some of my testimony was pre¬ 
pared. The following is an excerpt from the affidavit: 

"The question of my testimony concerning the book 
The Law of tlie Soviet State/ by Andrei Vishinsky, was 
first raised by Roy Cohn, Assistant United States Attorney, 
who worked with me in preparing my testimony. The 
conversation in which the subject was first discussed with 
Cohn took place in a car driven by a Special Agent of 
the F.B.I. United States Attorneys David Marks (and) 
Roy Cohn and J. J. McCarthy, a Special Agent of the 
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affidavit in the case of the Communist Party leaders. 









and two other individuals were seated in the car 
at the time. Mr. Cohn mentioned the book by Vishinsky. 
Cohn said that because of a section of the book it would 
be important to connect the book with the defendants. 
He said that the United States Attoniey had attempted to 
introduce this book in the Dennis case, but was unable 
to lay the necessary foundation. He then asked me if I 
had ever discussed the book with any of the defendants. 
I told him that I had discussed it with Trachtenberg. 
Cohn asked me for the substance of that conversation, and 
1 informed liim that TracilUaiberg liad inquired about 
the sales of the book in a conversation in which he made 
similar inquiry concerning the sales of other books carried 
in the book shop. 

‘'A subsequent conversation concerning the book oc¬ 
curred in Roy Cohn’s office. He showed me the book en¬ 
titled The l.aw of the Sovi(‘t State,’ and asked me whetlier 
this was tlie book which Trachtenberg had discussed 
with me. He then asked uk^ for further details conceniing 
this 0X311 versation with Trachtenberg, and I infonned him 
that Trachtenberg had discussed the price of the book. 
Cohn stated that tins would not be sufficient to lay the 
nec'cssary foundation for its introduction in evidence. 
Cohn pointed to a passage in the book and told me tliat 
that passage was important in proving the Government’s 
case. He then asked me if I had discussed anything with 
Traclitenberg which would tie him with this passage, 
and I said, ‘No,’ I had not. Nevertheless, thereafter, in 
several sessions with Cohn, we developed the answer 
which I gave in my testimony, tying Trachtenberg to that 
passage. We both knew that Trachtenberg had never 
made the statements which I attributed to him in iny 
testimony.”* 

I spent a week testifying under direct and cross-examina¬ 
tion. I felt the sledge-hammcrlike blows of the defense at¬ 
torneys, but the attorneys were there to defend me and my 
testimony had its desired effect. 


See Appendix. 
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CHAPTER 11 


/ Came Here to Talk for Joe 


\S I was released from the witness stand I looked to my 
future With great anticipation-the 1952 President.a cleetum 
campaign wfs in full swing, and I was now, -th ns e^ 
aiony on the Communist Party case under my 
willing and able to go after the Democratic 1 arty which I c ^ . 

I had never met Senator Joseph McCartl.y, but 
The papers carried an item about his entering Bethesda N. val 
Hosphal He would be sidelined during the 1952 campaign 
I m^e up my mind, while sitting in the witness chair at 
Foley Squire, that I would offer to go to Wisconsin and cam- 

^**The^°day after I was released as a witness 1 flow to 

"^rt^SrSenate Office Building I walked up one Hight of 
marble stairs to McCarthy’s second-floor office. 

I opened the door and was greeted by a secretary. “What 

oan I do for you?’’ she asked. 

“My name’s^ Harvey Matusow,” I said. “I just got off the 
witneL stand at the New York trial of the Communist leader^ 
I was a government witness. Jd like to offer my services to 
the Senator in the campaign.” 
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She asiccci me to wait. Moments later a lanky, stoop-shoul¬ 
dered young man with slick black hair and a harassed face 
emerged from an inner office. He introduced himself as Don 
Surine. He said he had met me once before, when I testi¬ 
fied on the Lattimorc case before tlie McCarran committee. 
J suggest(!d it would be a good idea to have me, someone 
who had seen the Communist Party from the inside, tell my 
story to tlie voters of Wisconsin. 

Surine introduced me to Jean Kerr, who sat at a desk in the 
corner of tlie office. She asked me to sit down. Then her phone 
rang, and it k('pt up an intermittent clamor chopping our 
<-onvorsation in pieces. 

While slic was on the phone, my eyes wandered around the 
office. Every desk, every shelf, and even the floor was clut¬ 
tered with copies of McCarth>'’s book, McCarthyism the 
Fight for America. I told her I had an idea for a stoi^' about 
how tlic Coinimmi.sts coined the term McCartliyism. 1 
said: I attended a meeting of (Communists in the American 
New'.spaper (^uild where' tfie liglit against McCarthy was dis¬ 
cussed, and where 1 first lieard tlie term of McCarthyism.” 

Jean hke<l the idea. In a moment she was on the phone 
to Jack Clements of the Hearst papers in New York. She told 
Clements about my suggestion and asked him whether Ik- 
could make a stor)' of it. Hanging up the phone, she turned 
to me and said: “Will you write the story and send it to me 
this week? I’ll see to it that it gets published.” 

I agreed. Then I asked about my going to Wisconsin and 
making some speeches for Joe. She said she would liave to 
check with the McCartliy Club in Milwaukee. 

I was about to leave the office when Senator McCarthy 
himself walked in. He had just left the hospital that morn¬ 
ing and he was on his way out of town to recuperate. Don 
Surine introduced iis. We talked for a few' minutes. Don told 
him that I had offered my services for the campaign Mc- 
Caitliy grinned. He thought it was a great idea. 

It took me two days to write the story that Jean Kerr 
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HOTEL WISCONSIN. SUITE 114 MILWAUKEE 3. WIS 


6Road'*'«y f’984i 


August £0, 1952. 


Mr. Harvey Matusow 
141 Vi'est 10th Street 
Neil York, New York 

Dear Mr. Matuaow: 

Enclosed is a clipping, from the Asl'iland 
Daily Press, which will give you an idea of what 
heralding, your appearance is receiving. 

Anytiine after today, you will he able to 
pick up your ticket from the Northwest Airlines 
ticket office in New York. You can make your own 
travel arrangements, with whatever airline you 
like -- hut our arrangements locally are made tlirpugh 
Northwest. 

Sincerely yours, 

McCarthy club 


MTS/encl. 


Message from McCarthy Club, regarding arrangements for my 
campaign tour in Wisconsin in behalf of McCarthy, 
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had requested. After I had polished it up I called her in 
Washington and dictated it to a secretary over the long¬ 
distance phone. Jean hadn't heard from the McCarthy Chib 
about iny going to Wisconsin, but said she would call me in 
a day or so when shc^ got the information. 

Eiuly tlie next morning the phone rang. It was Jean Kerr. 

She liad rewritten the story and asked me if it was okay. 

I liad no objection and told her so. 

“Wliat about Wisconsin?'’ 1 asked. 

Oh, I almost forgot, she said. “WeVe made plans for you 
to give tliree speeches, in Green Bay, Madison, and Ashland. 
Tlie McCarthy Club will be in contact with you directly to 
set up final details." 

I.ater T received a wire infonning me that an order had 
been placed with Northwest Airlines to funiish me with 
round-trip transportation from New York to Milwaukee. 


EN ROUTE 

I arrived in Milwaukee about 10 p.m. and checked into the 
Wisconsin Hotel. 1 picked the Wisconsin because it served 
as headciuartcrs for the McCarthy Club. Before going to bed 
I boned up on a few Congressional committee reports on the 
subject of Communism. 

Next morning 1 drifted downstairs to the second-floor office 
of tlie McCairthy Club. I introduced myself to Mrs. Margaret 
Hampton, a Southern-talking belle who ran the club. I told 
her I needed money. She called Tom McCormick, club treas¬ 
urer, and arranged for me to get a $300 advance. I found 
McCormick later in the afternoon. He handed me tlie cash 
fifteen $20 bills. 

I also met Mary Tom Savage, a fragile, doll-faced beauty. 
I learned later that while Jean Kerr was McCarthy’s girl Fri¬ 
day, Mary 7om was his girl Thursday. She was busy counting 
money-money that was pouring into McCarthy headquarters 
from all over the country, thanks to an appeal by Westbrook 
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Pegler. A full suite on an upper floor was devoted just to 
handling the mail from the Pegler column. The average let¬ 
ter contained a dollar or tw^o, but a few Texas letters went 
as high as a thousand. People from all over the forty-eigliit 
states were mailing money into Wisconsin to get joe reelected. 

I caught my plane early the next m(nning and wanged my 
way north to Green Bay. Reservations had been made for me 
at the Northland Hotel by the McCarthy Club of Green Bay. 

I found the hotel swarming with delegates to a paper- 
box convention and players on tlie Green Ba)^ Packers’ football 
team. The head of the local McCairthy Club called me iind 
said he had arranged press and radio interviews lor me and 
a dinner with some of the MeCiirthv supporters. The press 
had been giving a l)ig play to m\' appearanc'c for McCairtliy. 
The meeting that nigiit was bilk'd as “The Inside of tlie (>oin- 
munist Plot Against McCarthy.” It was calk'd for eight o clock 
and started promptly, since' the McCairthy (>lub had purcliased 
radio time to cover the entire spe'c'clc lliere' wa're about oOO 
people in the audie'iice', including reporte'is from the wire 
services and Time maga/.ine. 

I talked for about tiiirty minutes, completely disregarding 
the notes I had preparc'd the preceding day. Then 1 invited 
questions from the audience. 

A reporter from Time ask('d me if I thought McCaithy was 
right in calling the Milwaukee journal tlie “Milwaukee' Daihj 
WorkerT I reflected a moment, then replied: "No, I wouldn’t 
have said that.’ A hush fc'll over the audience. ’Ihen 1 con¬ 
tinued: "I wouldn’t call it that, I’d call it the I.ake Micliigan 
PravclaT The audience cheered and laughed. 

I knew 1 was in with the McGartliy crowd. 

I realized I was using a page out of McCarthy s book. I 
repeated the same tactic to answer the next two cpiestions. 
“What about the $10,(X)0 from Liistron?” I was asked. 

“Well,” I said, “knowing the way some of these Senators 
write, I think they paid him too much. . . . But if they wanted 
to overpay him, he’d have to be a fool to refuse it. 
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Now you people don t want a fool in the Senate, do you?” 

Lustron was forgotten in the laughter and applause. 

The next (jiiestion hit me between the eyes. It was one 
that I didn’t expect: '‘Didn’t McCarthy help free the slayers 
of Malmcdy?” 

Again I reached far into left field for my answer. "Wait a 
minute,” 1 said, digging into iny pocket for a copy of my 
Army discharge. “1 was in tiic l()6th Infantry Division, and 
it was my outfit that was the first hit in the Battle of the 
Bulg(\ and if McCarthy helped free those guys I sure as hell 
wouldn’t be here.” I didn’t stop there, but went on: "And 
furthermore, it wasn’t McCarthy, it was John J. McCloy who 
freed them, the same John McCloy who, whiles Under-Secre¬ 
tary of War, admitted writing an order which changed tlie 
regulations and permitted Communists to get commissions in 
the Army.” 

I learned right then and there that the best way to answer 
tlie legitimate attacks on McCarthy was to attack the at¬ 
tackers. 1 didn’t care if McCarthy was right or wrong. After 
all, he was paying me to do a job, and 1 was going to do it. 

I continued to speak for almost two hours, all of it on the 
air. I had no idea how much all this cost, but the people 
nirming the show for McCarthy didn’t seem to care. 

After the meeting a tense, erect man marched up to me and 
introduced himself as Urban Van Susteren of Appleton. 

1 didn’t know it then, but Van Susteren had bigger things 
in store for me. I had been told that he was McCarthy’s best 
friend, and that he and Joe had grown up together. Van 
introduced me to his wife. Marge, then suggested we have 
a drink at the hotel. 

About half an hour later we filed into the Nortfiland Hotel. 
The convention was still in progress in the bar, and the Green 
Bay Packers were in bed. 

Van told me that he liked the speech and thought I should 
give more than three in the state. 

"I managed Joe’s campaign in ’46 and I know what people 
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want,” Van said, ''but those gnys in Milwaukee don’t know^ 
what they’re doing half the time.” 

The next morning 1 caught a 7 a.m. plane to Ashlaiak l)ut 
one engine whizzed and sputtered and conked out. Wc made 
a shaky, unscheduled landing at Wausau. 

I arrived two hours late for an appointment with John 
Chappie, the big, bluff editor of the Ashland Dailij Sen's. 
He told me what to expect in the way of reaction to my 
speech. It seemed my reputation of oiu' day—tlie Creeu Bay 
speech—had preceded me to Asliland. Tlie format was to he 
the same: dinner with the local McCarthy supporters and 
then the speech. However, this one was not going to be 
broadcast. 

About 400 people showed up for the open-air meeting in the 
city park. I spoke from the bandstand and repeated l)asiea]ly 
what I had said the night before in Creen Bay. 

Madison was going to l)e different. Ihis was a stat('-wide 
Republican rally, and I was to be the main spc’aker. My ('go 
swelled. It was a sweltering August 28th, and Xho hall was 
packed. Wisconsin Governor Walter J. Kohler was tiie in¬ 
troductory speaker. I felt important, taking top billing away 
from the Governor. 

As the meeting was called to order the C»ov(.’mor h^anc’d 
over and whispered to mc^, “McCarthy is going to win. I told 
him I thought so, too. 

Governor Kohler continued under his breath that Mrs. 
Ogden Reid of the New York HeralcI Tribune Iiad come out 
to" Madison and tried to talk him into running against Mc¬ 
Carthy in the primary, but that he liad refused. 

I said nothing new in Madison, but the press coverage was 
better. I continued to use McCarthy s sleiglit-of-tongue tactics 
and found it worked like magic. 

When I returned to Milwaukee next morning, I found Mary 
Tom Savage still counting stacks of money. I Mt her to phone 
Van Susteren, who asked me to come to Appleton immediately. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel had published a piece about me by 
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Howard Rushrnore. It was based on tlie story I had written 
and Jean Kerr had rewritten, telling how the Communist 
newspapermen had coined the term McCarthyism. The Mc¬ 
Carthy CJul) in Milwaukee had reprinted it and spread it 
across the state to build me up and back up the press reports 
of my speeches. 

At dinner, the Van Susterens and I discussed the future of 
Harvey Matusow in the Wisconsin campaign. Van said he 
had plans for me to invade Len Schmidt’s talkatlions and 
debate the issues with him in McCarthy fashion. Schmidt 
W'as McCarthy s opponent in the primary. 

We also discussed the ways in which I would attack the 
Democratic Party in an attempt to prove it the "party of 
treason.’' 

Van w^as pleased with the way in which I had attacked 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, President Truman, and other 
New Deal”Fair Deal Democrats, the way I had accused the 
Democrats of conspiring to "hand China to the Communists.” 

Van was most worried about Herbert Philbrick’s statements 
claiming that McCarthy had helped Communism with his 
tactics. I suggested I phone Plulbrick in New York and urge 
him to send me a telegram repudiating his statements. I called 
Plulbrick tvace from Appleton, but got nowhere with him. I 
thought that ended it, but 1 was to find out a few days later 
that McC'arthy doesn’t give up so easily. 

On Monday, Labor Day, Van and I hopped a train back 
to Milwaukee. I headed for the Wisconsin Hotel, and Van 
headed to the Schroder where he had made reservations for 
Senator McCarthy. Van had left his bag on the train, and I 
promised to pick it up. I phoned him from the depot. 

A man answered, and I recognized McCarthy’s voice. 

I asked for Van Susteren. 

*Who’s cdling?” 

"This is Harvey Matusow,” I said. 

"Is this the Harvey Matusow that’s making speeches for 
McCarthy?” he demanded. 
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‘Tes,” I said, 'Tm making speeches for that Fascist son of a 
bitch.” 

The next tiling I heard was a guffaw and a loud: "Hey, Van, 
he called me a Fascist son of a bitch!” 

Van got on the phone laughing and invited me up for a 
drink. 

When I arrived I showed McCarthy a story in Titnc. He 
blew his stack. 

“That's the last time 1 invite one of those bastards up liere 
or anywhere for a drink,” McCartliy said. It s(‘tans lie had 
invited the press up to his room at tlie Schroder Hotel aliout 
a week earlier, while he was passing througli town. There was 
no ice and McCarthy had offered the Time man a warm 
drink. The reporter accepted it and tlieii used it as the butt 
of a story against McCarthy. 

I reported that Phillirick had refused to send a telegram to 
me. 

Joe pondered a minute and then said: “Fve got it-~we dont 
need the telegram.” He picked up tlie phone and called his 
office in Washington. 

“Hello, Ray,” McCarthy said. He was talking to Ray 
Kiermas, his administrative assistant. “I want you to send me 
the book that Philbrick gave me. . , . Yes, thats it. Ihe one 
with the inscription. . . . Put it on a plane tonight. 

Pie hung up and told us that Philbrick had given him a copy 
of his book, 1 Led Three Lives. He had inscrilied it witli kind 
words for McCarthy and his fight against Communism. 

“We don’t need his telegram,” Joe said. “The liook wall 
take care of it.” 

The book arrived that night and was rushed over to the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. The editor agreed to reproduce tlie 
inscription in a news story on page one and make mats for 
reproduction in other Wisconsin newspapers. 

I really traveled in style to my next scheduled speech. Tom 
McCormick had made arrangements to charter a private air- 
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plane for two days just for me. I drove to the airport in a 
rented car that Urban Van Susteren supplied. Then 1 crawled 
aboard a single-engine Luscombe and took olf for Wausau. 
Again it was the same old speech, except tliat I was competing 
with McCarthy, who was delivering his sole campaign speech 
over the radio that night. 

I almost didn’t finish the campaign in Wisconsin. The next 
morning, on the return flight to Milwaukee, the plane sputtered 
out of gas and bounced to an emergency landing. 

The Wausau McCarthy Club had dug up a copy of a Com¬ 
munist new.spaper, a four-page mimeograph sheet, which came 
out m support of Len Schmidt. I showed the paper to Mc¬ 
Carthy and pointed out slyly that Schmidt had neglected to 
denounce tin's Communist Party support. Joe beamed ap¬ 
proval and within three days newspapers throughout Wis¬ 
consin headlined the story. 

I later spoke in Kohler, Wis., where I was house guest of 
Governor Kohler’s brother. On the drive back to Appleton 
that night I picked up a hitchhiker. He told me, “I’m not 
going to vote for tliat son of a bitch McCarthy. I wouldn’t 
vote for him if he were the last man on earth.” He went on 
to tell me that he was a sailor on an ore ship and a good union 
man. I told the story to Joe when I pulled into Appleton that 
night. He asked anxiously: “Do you think I’ll win?” 

Joe was staying at the Van Susterens’ home. When I arrived 
It was after midnight and he was raking in the money in a 
fast game of sheepshead, a card game popular in Wisconsin. 

Joe had just drained the last drop of whiskey from his 
glass. I suggested we get some more. 

He said: “Well, you can put it this way-Yes.” With that 
he pulled a $20 bill out of his pocket and sent me on my way 

The party broke up about 4 a.m. Whiskey and guests were 
gone. Joe was in his undershirt. “I’ll show you my scar for 
a quarter, he offered, referring to the incision made during 
Ins operation. I flipped him two bits. He hoisted his under- 
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Highlights of Wisconsin speaking tour. I shared the platform with Governor Walter Kohler, then one 
of the state's staunchest McCarthy supporters. (See tipper right.) 




shirt and proudly displayed a scar which almost divided him 
in two. 

As I was about to say good night, Joe saw me to the door 
and handed me a hundred-dollar bill. “Go buy yourself a new 
suit, but, you son of a bitch,'’ he swore, “if you tell anybody I 
gave it to you, I'll. . . 

Meanwhile, Urban Van Susteren made plans to have the 
Philbrick inscription published in the Appleton paper. This 
was discussed by McCarthy, Van and me the day a group of 
leading Appleton citizens came out against Joe in a full-page 
newspaper ad, featuring Philbrick's anti-McCarthy statements. 

Joe was fit to be tied when he read tlie ad. “I haven't lost 
yet," he said. 

He set the wheels in motion for a counter-ad, playing up 
Philbrick's inscription to him. 

On September 8, the day before the primary vote, I was 
with McCarthy. Arrangements had been made for us to fly 
to Appleton at seven o'clock the next morning. I arrived at 
the airport an hour early with Tom McCormick, who was 
frantic because he had been unable to locate Joe all night. 
But at the last minute McCarthy popped into the aiqoort 
temiinal. 

On the flight to Appleton, Joe and I discussed the pos¬ 
sibilities of a Republican-controlled Congress in January. Joe 
explained a plan he had set in motion when he joined the 
Senate Government Operations Committee. 

“Fm just biding my time. Fm senior Republican, and some 
day I'll be chairman," McCarthy said. “Some people don't 
realize it, but it could be the most powerful committee in the 
Senate." He added: “I can investigate anybody who ever 
received money from the government, and that covers a lot of 
ground." 

McCarthy mused, “There won't be enough cells in Federal 
prisons when I get through. Tlicre won't be enough trains 
leaving Washington to hold them if the Republicans control 
the Senate." 
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Souvenir of Senator Joseph McCarthy’s reelection. 
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Joe took it easy tliat afternoon in Appleton wliile sitting out 
the returns. But he confided to me tliat he was worried. He 
feared Schmidt’s talkathons might beat him. In the evening 
Joe and I had a quiet dinner together at the home of one of 
Van Susteren’s friends. The dinner was McCarthy's last quiet 
moment for the next twelve hours. 

lie was still a worried man when he headed for the “victory” 
party Van Susteren was throwing at his home. 

By midnight several hundred people were milling around 
the place. The long-distance calls started to pour in when the 
early returns showed Joe in the lead. 

One call came from Joe’s close friend, Westbrook Pegler. 
“Get on the extension, Harvey,” Joe said as he picked up the 
phone. “Hello, Peg . . . yes . . . no, that was earlier . . . that’s 
right ... I said earlier. . . . No, we’re losing . . . they just 
started to bring in returns from Milwaukee and Madison. . . , 
Oh, about 50,000 ... it looks bad.” 

Joe could hardly keep a straight voice. He had Pegler 
believing that he was losing. Finally Joe couldn’t hold it any 
longer. He let out a roar of laughter that nearly shook the 
house. 

I don’t know what Pegler thought of it, but Joe thought it 
great. 

McCarthy kept shaking hands and slapping backs and, 
against his doctor’s orders, kept tossing down drinks. One 
doctor told me: “If he keeps it up. I’ll be suqDrised if he’s alive 
in the morning.” 

Joe finally floated to bed in a sea of bourbon just before 
sunup, victory in his hip pocket. He was up again like a 
bounding ball three hours later. And the last I saw of him, he 
was sobering up in his undershirt, counting his future political 
chickens. 

As I said good-by, he handed me a copy of his book, 
McCarthyism, The Fight For America. It was inscribed: “To 
Harvey Matusow, a great American, Best regards, Joe 
McCartliy.” 
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CHAPTER 12 


''All Hell the Conquering Hero ” 


ON THE IN 

I HAD hit the jackpot. McCartliy had won in Wisconsins 
primary election, and he now wanted me to go into other 
states and help in the campaign for his Senatorial '‘friends.” 

As I boarded my plane in Milwaukee for the return flight 
to New York, I couldii t help but tliink of my place in things to 
come. From where I sat, high in that plane, it looked as 
though the Republicans would take over Washington. 1 was in! 

I looked forward to the power of the subpoena. Perhaps 
I would be an investigator and would bo able to throw the 
fear of fears into people just as I had done when I worked 
with the Ohio commission. I realized that this was on a 
larger scale, with larger and more damaging headlines. 

It didn’t matter to me whom I was going to attack. At that 
time the only thing that mattered was additional glory for 
me. Fame or infamy—it didn’t matter, just as long as die name 
was spelled right. 

After die plane landed in New York I was jarred out of my 
dreams with the realization that the balance of the campaign 
was still before me. I hadn’t completely unpacked before I 
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was on my way to Washington again, where I met witli Don 
Surine of McCarthy's staff. 

Don and I left Joe's second-floor office and made the rounds 
of the Senate Office Building. We stopped in Senator Harry 
Cain's office, where wc saw Otto Decom, his administrative 
assistant. Then we went to the offices of Senators Arthur 
Watkins of Utah and Zales Ecton of Montana. 

On each occasion Surine introduced me as '‘Harvey Matu- 
sow, who has just retunicd from Wisconsin." He added that 
Senator McCarthy wanted me to campaign for them. I was 
told to stay in touch with Surine for further details of how my 
talents would be put to use. 

Back in McCarthy's office, I said good-by to Don. Then, as 
I often did, I started to roam the hall of the Senate Office 
Building, making social calls on the busy Congressional in¬ 
vestigators. One of my stops was at the office of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. I plunked myself down in 
a chair, picked up a new committee report, and started to 
thumb through it. 

I struck up a conversation with Don Connors, a committee 
investigator. Don was a former FBI agent who, like many 
foimer agents, found the doors of the Congressional com¬ 
mittees open to him. A vitally important reason for the use 
of the ex-agent as an investigator is that when he leaves the 
FBI he takes classified information away in his memory. He 
uses his FBI background to locate informer-witnesses and so 
forth. 

Don Connors was a massive figure, 6 feet three or four, and 
he weighed about 200 pounds. I said, “What's new, Don?" 

I expected the usual, “Oh. Not much." Instead, I got, 
“Were going to Salt Lake City in October, to hold hearings on 
the Mine Mill union." 

My answer was casual as I told him that I knew “those 
guys.” I said that I had met some members of the union in 
Taos, New Mexico. 

Don's eyes lit up. He pumped me for information on the 
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subject. Finally he said, ‘We can use you out there. . . 

I willingly accepted his invitation. The timing was perfect 
for my role in the campaign. My testimony would give me 
an autlientic air that I could not have otherwise received. 

INTERLUDE 

The device of using a Congressional committee hearing to 
help in the reelection of one of its members was not a new one. 
In October of 1952 Senator Arthur Watkins of Utah was to be 
the recipient of such preferential treatment. Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada, a Dernocratc, was supporting tlie Re¬ 
publican Watkins. McCarran said he didn’t want a “left-wing 
ADA” Democrat elected. According to McCarran, Congress¬ 
man Granger, Watkins’ opponent, was just that. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate picked on the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers for more than one reason. Holding hearings 
on that union, McCarran said, would help conservative candi¬ 
dates in the whole Rocky Mountain area. In Utah it was to 
the advantage of Senator Watkins, not only in vote-getting 
but also in obtaining the financial support of the Kennecott 
Copper Corp. 

This hearing was big league stuff. It was an all-out pin¬ 
pointed drive against the Mine Mill union. But one of the 
main reasons for the hearings was to help defeat candidates 
supported by Americans for Democratic Action. 

The CIO supported the hearings, because the CIO Steel 
Workers were trying to get control of the industry from the 
Mine Mill union. But they didn’t see the other side of the 
coin. Their own candidates for political oflBce were hurt by 
the hearings. 

I called Dr. J. B. Matthews in New York, prior to my 
leaving for Salt Lake. 

“I hear that you’re going to be in Salt Lake,” I said. “We’ll 
be staying at the same hotel.” 
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Matthews said, “Why don’t you call me up when you get 
there?” 

The prehearing trumpeting of the press had given Matthews 
and me star billing. We were to be the featured performers in 
one of the many side shows of the 1952 eleetion eampaign. 

Friday, October 3, one day before I left the east, had been 
my birthday. I had spent the evening with the “spy queen,” 
Elizabeth Bentley, listening to her problems. She was feeling 
sorry for herself. She said that the money from her book was 
all gone, and that she didn’t intend to talk to the F’BI until 
they found her some sort of a job. 

“Fm a teacher . . . and no one will give me a job,” she said. 
Then she cried. She looked at me. “You re young. . . . You’re a 
man . . . you don’t have to worry about a job. . . . You can 
just go out and get one . . . but me. . . And then she cried 
some more. 

By the time of our next meeting her tears had vanished. 
She had a job, teaching in a small Southern college. 

On October 4, I left New York and winged west to Chicago. 
I spent tlie week end there, enabling me to fulfill a speaking 
engagement in Libertyville, III—the home town of Adlai 
Stevenson. 

While in Chicago I met with Senator McCarthy. He was 
there for a TV show, ‘Touth Wants to Know.” I told him 
tliat I was on my way to Utah and tlie campaign. 

“Fine, Harvey, fine,” McCarthy said, McCarthy was as 
anxious as Senator McCarran to see the “left-wing ADA” 
candidates defeated. 

After my speech in Libertyville I boarded my plane and a 
few hours later was in Salt Lake City. 

THE PLANNED STAND 

My plane landed in Salt Lake City in the quiet predavm 
hours of Monday, October 6, 1952. I took an airport limousine 
to the Hotel Utah, where I found a reservation waiting for 
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me. I was tired and went to bed immediately. But that didn’t 
put me to sleep. 1 lay there thinking about the eoming 
testimony. 

I thought, 'd have to make this good. . . . IVe got to hit 
the headlines. . . .” 

I knew that a good press would be to my advantage in the 
political campaign. 

I also had made up my mind that I would place in the 
record a statement of “the number of Communists working for 
the New York Times and Time inaga/ine." I had previously 
discussed this with Senator McCarthy and it liad his approval. 
Once the ''facts” were in the record McCarthy knew that he 
could accuse the Times and Time of being pro-Communist. 
And we would both make headlines. 

I didn't tell the committee investigators of my plan. After 
all, it was to be a hearing on the Mine Mill union—not the New 
York Times and Time. 

I didn’t have long to wait after 1 was sworn in as a witness. 
Don Connors, the committee counsel, opened a hole in the 
line, and I just plowed through. 

Mr. Connors: Have you attended Communist Party 
schools in which instruction was given with respect to 
infiltration of labor unions, as such? 

Mr. Matusow: Yes; 1 have. 

Mr. Connors: And what were the Communist Party 
doctrines along those lines? 

Mr. Matusow: For instance, the American Newspaper 
Guild, of which I am a member now, might be an illustra¬ 
tion. In 1950 I attended Communist Party meetings, 
caucuses, in the Newspaper Guild in New York. It has a 
large membership and is not a Communist-dominated 
union, but in New York City today there are approxi¬ 
mately 500 dues-paying Communists working in the news¬ 
paper industry. The New York Times had well over 100 
dueis-paying members. Time Inc. had 76 Communi.st 
Party members, working in editorial and research, and 
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just a few months ago the Communist caucus regained 
control of that unit in the Newspaper Guild. 

My statement was based on twisted facts. It could not 
be disputed, nor could it have been completely dismissed. I 
couldn't name names, but I didn't have to. There were enough 
people, like McCarthy, who insisted that there were Com¬ 
munists employed by Time and the New York Times. 

I also gave thought to the nature of my testimony relating 
to the Mine Mill union, claiming that the union had plotted 
to cut o£E copper production for the Korean War. I had 
previously mentioned them in testimony before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

I was fully cognizant of my past statements and thought of 
how I would enlarge upon them. I had laid the foundation 
in such a way that my planned testimony would be hard to 
contradict. I knew that the union leaders would deny my 
accusations and probably invoke the Fifth Amendment. I also 
realized that with the hysteria that the hearings had created 
no one would believe a ‘'Fifth Amendment Communist." 

When I testified in Washington before the House committee 
Congressman Clyde Doyle had asked me: 

“Let me ask you this, them: Am I to understand, then, 
that your testimony is, in substance, that because a man 
is a member of the Communist Party in the United States 
of America as of this date, that part of his pledge to the 
Communist Party of America is to even go to the extent 
of slowing down production in arms and ammunition and 
materials for national defense of the United States of 
America? Is that your testimony?" 

Mr. Matusow: That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Doyle; On what did you base it? 

Mr. Matusow: The Communist Party line in the past 
three years has been ... I cannot pin it down to an 
individual right now . . , 
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I went on to say that I needed time to dig into niy “docu¬ 
mentation/* It was only a bluff on rny part, leaving the door 
open for future expansion if needed, as it was in the Salt Lake 
hearings. 

In February I had said, “I eannot pin it down to an in¬ 
dividual right now. . , /* But in October of the same year I 
said, “Yes! I know of a plot!” I then pointed the finger of 
“guilt” at a man whom I once called friend. 

I had deliberately avoided testifying about the “plot to cut 
off copper production” in the past. Not merely because it was 
untrue but because I wanted its full publicity value. I con¬ 
cocted the idea of a “plot” when I was in the Air Force. 

I had read about a week-long copper strike, and then built 
my story knowing that the strike would make it difficult for 
the union to deny my charges. 

Wliat I didn t say is that the union had accepted the 
Federal mediators proposal for a new contract prior to the 
start of the strike. Cyrus Ching, who was head of the United 
States Conciliation and Mediation Service, proposed a new 
contract the day before the strike was to have begun. The 
union immediately accepted the proposal, showing its intent 
to continue production, but the Kennecott Copper Corp. 
turned it down. It was after this event that the strike was 
called. 

I had a breakfast date with J. B. Matthews on my first 
morning in Salt Lake City. As we entered the busy dining 
room I spied Senator McCarran at a table, surrounded by 
the committees secretarial staff. At a nearby table sat Dick 
Ahrens and Don Connors, committee investigators. 

The atmosphere was warm and friendly. Witnesses and 
committee staff members were table hopping, conversing and 
dropping names. The name-dropping here had a strange re¬ 
sult, because any name mentioned would almost certainly 
appear in the record that day. 

I wasn’t scheduled to testify until the third day, October 8. 
That gave me time to sightsee in Salt Lake. I also utilized 
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this time to make plans for the political campaign coming up. 

The city was like a battlefield with two opposing armies. 
At one end of the main street was the Hotel Utah, the field 
headcpiarters of the committee and the friendly witnesses. 
At the other end of the street was the Hotel Newhousc, the 
stronghold of the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union. Be¬ 
tween the hotels was the battlefield-the Post Office Building 
where the hearings took place. 

Tlie union had moved its national legislative conference 
from Denver to Salt Lake City-as if they were deploying 
additional troops for battle. The streets of Salt Lake City 
lay between like a no-man’s land. 

I was uncomfortable in Salt Lake. It was to be my first 
major testimony away from the v.astnc^ss of New York or 
Washington. I couldn’t get lost and slink into a crowd for 
protection. 

Salt Lake was different. There were no crowds to nm into. 
There was no place to hide, not even in a clear conscience. 
The streets of Salt Lake were filled with men and women 
wearing the Mine Mill union button, and there weren’t many 
streets for me to walk where I felt at ease. I was ashamed 
to be seen on the street. I couldn’t look a union man in the 
eye. It was a war of nerves, all of them mine. 

On occasion I had to go to Senator Arthur Watkins office, 
which was located in the Hotel Newhouse. His office seemed 
like an outpost in the enemy camp. I’d scurry into the hotel, 
always turning to see if I were being followed. Wlicn 1 got 
into the elevator my head was always bowed but it immedi¬ 
ately raised as I enter tlie Senator’s office, where I became as 
cocky and belligerent as ever. 

Many times I had been tense before I went on the witness 
stand. But this time I was a nervous wreck. 

The hearing room was jammed to capacity with a few 
hundred members of the union. The hallway leading to the 
hearing room was also packed solid—all anti-Matusow spec¬ 
tators. 
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I hid myself in the United States Marshahs office prior to my 
being called. The Marshal came in and called me. He pro¬ 
nounced my name wrong, but it was me nevertheless. 

I had my worst case of stage fright as I accompanied the 
Marshal to the hearing room. My pace was brisk. 1 quickly 
swept through the crowd and brushed my way into the safety 
of the witness stand. I stood erect. My face was motionless 
as I raised my hand to be swoni in. Senator MeCarran's 
words were inaudible, but I said do'’ anyway. My mind 
was on the four hundred or so eyes that were looking through 
me. I couldn't see any of them. 

On occasion I chanced to turn around, only to feel more 
uncomfortable; but I was belligerent, nevertheless. In previous 
testimony the crowds didn't bother me so much. There was 
usually a majority of friendly spectators. But here in Salt 
Lake I had to walk through a belligerent crowd. I lu^ard their 
talk, their cursing and pushing. My reaction was, ‘Ton son- 

of-a-bitch, you think you can push me around. I can be 

just as bastardly as you want to be. . . 

It was here that 1 had my first face-to-face encounter with 
Clinton Jencks, a man who was once a friend, and whom I 
later helped convict in a Federal court. 

I was temporarily released from the witness stand as 
Jencks was brought in for interrogation. The committee con¬ 
fronted him with my charges. 

I was then called back to the hearing room, and there faced 
him. I could see not only Jencks, but also the eyes of two 
hundred union men. 

I was no more than two or three feet from him and was 
asked to repeat my charges. 

As I looked at him, I thought “You son-of-a-bitch, go on and 
answer my charges, if you want to. . . . Go on, I dare you 

to. . . . 

My story of the “copper plot” had become so ingrained and 
was so much a part of me that I began to hate Jencks for it. 
If I hadn’t built up this hatred for him my story would not 
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have been convincing. As an actor I knew that I first had to 
convince myself if I were going to convince anyone else. 
Jencks was the fall guy that enabled me to have a “perfect” 
story. 


SALT LAKE SIDEOGHT 

A few days before the hearings ended I received a call from 
Eve Adams, Senator McCarran’s administrative assistant. She 
asked me to come to the Senators suite. I was puzzled. 
McCarrari was a busy and important man. What did he want 
with me? 

I knocked on his door. Eve Adams answered and ushered 
me in. There I saw, sitting erect in his chair, the graying, 
figwrc of Senator Pat McCarran. His voice showed 
intensity. He wanted something and apparently he thought 1 
could help him. 

He was cordial as he asked me to sit down. He then began 
to hedge a bit, peering into space as he groped for words. He 
asked me if I knew Hank Greenspun, the editor and publisher 
of the Las Vegas Sun of Las Vegas, Nevada. McCarran said 
he thought Greenspun was a Communist or a Communist- 
fronter. He wanted to know if I, through my connections, 
could establish this fact. 

I was elated at the thought of McCarran s coming to me 
for help and was over-eager as I accepted his invitation. 

McCarran was out for Greenspim’s scalp because he threat¬ 
ened to topple McCarran s political empire. Greenspun had 
supported Thomas B. Mechling, an anti-McCarran Senatorial 
candidate. Mechling had defeated McCarran*s candidate, 
Allen Bible in tlie primary. 

Greenspun also had a lawsuit pending against Senator Mc¬ 
Carran for conspiring with the gambling casinos in Las Vegas 
to withdraw all their advertising from Greenspun’s paper. 

McCarran asked me to check with my contacts in New 
York on the chance that I might dig up something on Green- 
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spun. I suggested to the Senator that he furnish me with a 
list of all tlie employees of Greenspun’s paper. My plan was 
to try to pin the “Communist label” on his staff. 

Greenspun was also having his difficulties with Senator 
McCarthy. McCarthy attacked him in Las Vegas, calling him 
a Communist, based on false information contained in a 
dossier which I later received from Eve Adams. McCarthy 
told me that he attacked Greenspun because of Greenspun’s 
outspoken anti-McCarthy and anU-McCarran editorial policy. 

My meeting with McCarran also resulted in plans for my 
work in Nevada. McCarran wanted me to go into Nevada on 
behalf of Senator George W. Malone, who was the Republican 
candidate. McCarran, a Democrat, was so embittered toward 
the Democratic candidate, Thomas Mechling, that he sup¬ 
ported Malone, the Republican. 

Eve Adams filled me in on the details. She told me whom 
to contact in Las Vegas and we discussed a general outline 
of work. 

1 arrived in Las Vegas four days ]irior to the November 
election. My instructions included eavesdropping on the bar¬ 
tenders, card-dealers and stickmen at the dice tables, to see 
if they were supporting AfcCaiTa7i’s machine, which was 
supporting Malone. I also had a few rumors to spread. These 
jobs were not difficult for me, a professional investigator. 

McCariaii had his way. Traditionally Democratic Nevada 
went McCanan. 
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CHAPTER 13 


The Campaign 


IDAHO 

I WAS active in the political campaign from October 5, 1952, 
to the day before the election. I was well paid for my sei*vices. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee had paid for 
my round trip from New York to Salt Lake City. En route I 
made $300 lecturing in Libertyville, Ill. My bankroll was 
fattened by a few hundred dollars paid me by Senator Watkins’ 
oiBBce, $1,000 from the Republicans in Montana, and $500 from 
Senator Cain’s office. 

My speech making took me to Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wis¬ 
consin and the State of Washington. 

Most of my traveling was done in a car that I had rented 
in Salt Lake City. I covered 2,038 miles, and the bill of $213.04 
was paid by the offices of Senators Watkins and Eckton. 

My first night out I stopped in Pocatello, Idaho. Just by 
chance I met some of the leaders of the Pocatello Republican 
Party, and I introduced myself and said I was on my way to 
Montana to campaign for Senator Ecton. The Salt Lake 
City newspapers still had headline stories about me, which 
established positive proof that I was who I was, and as a 
clincher I had copies of the October, 1952, issue of the 
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LEGION 


111111111 erhcu. sii ririi AvtRit. itw roii ti. t t. • (turioit iitsii c iiii 


June X7, 1952 


Dear Harvey: 

I*in sending here\7ith the release 
form I mentioned. Kindly sign it with 
Howard Rushmore and return it to me so I can 
put through a voucher for the $600 we agreed 
on. 


Sinc^ly, 


/ 

JO^ C. KESLESr 






'Editor 


JCK:ca 

End* 


Mr.. Harvey Matusow 
Counterattack 
55 West /f2nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


*'Reds in Khaki/* my article in the American Legion Magazine, 
which established me as an ^'expert** on ''Communism in the Armed 
Forces*--and netted me $600. 
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American Legion magazine, with a by-line story by me and 
about me. This story was used to great advantage throughout 
the campaign. 

With my “respectable” and “reputable” background I was 
considered a good catch by the Pocatello Republicans. I was 
asked to stay and speak to the assembled high school the 
following day and also record a few broadcasts for the Re¬ 
publican Party. 

I was scheduled for a thirty-minute talk at the Pocatello 
High School. Tlic entire student body was present. Instead 
of thirty minutes I spun my tales for about two hours. To the 
amazement of everybody the students wanted more and more. 
I was a hit with not only the Republicans but with much of 
the school faculty, for I had “enlightened” the young people 
on tlie subject of Communism. 

A technique of campaigning was developed in Pocatello 
that I used throughout Montana. In the afternoon I addressed 
the high school audience as a nonpolitical speaker. The idea 
was to stir up enough interest among tlie students to get tliem 
to induce their parents to attend the evening meeting. 

It was comparatively easy to hold a young audience and 
keep its interest high. I told a lot of gory tales of Communism. 
Then Td drop names of some of their favorite movie and 
recording stars. I brought Communism down to a teen-age 
level by talking their language, and it had the desired eifect. 

Two weeks later, when I returned to Pocatello to address a 
Sunday evening Republican rally, I found that I had stirred 
up a hornets' nest. I got into a hassel with the Marines, for 
I had claimed that a former Marine Corps general was pro- 
Communist. I had accused a number of clergymen of being 
Communists. And my relationship with Time was not im¬ 
proved any by my having told tlie high school students that 
there were some 70-odd Communists working for Time 
magazine. 

When I returned I was asked to name specifically members 
of the Communist Party who worked at Time. I got out from 
under by saying, “Now, you see, it takes the United States 
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IDAHO STATE JOURNAL 

^ U, Na m »oaT»uo. «»ho. ibday, octow io, i*» "W «■«» 


S 

Is 
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U.S.Counlersi>y 
Holds Students 
SpellboundHere 

A former member of Ibe Com* 
mimlit perty who liter beceme an 
UDdergrounO operator for the I'eO- 
erel Bureiu of lnve»tl|itlon beldj 
a I>ocitalla High Khool iumenr* k 
tpeUbouitd Friday with ilcelet of» 
hie eilieriencti. [ 

Harvey M. MtUuow, who de>, 
•eribed hlm»eU at a one-time lead¬ 
er of the Community youth move 
ment In the United Ktaiei, atopped 
bore on hU way to Montai.a for a 
aertea of apeaking engagamenta. | 
JOmEO AS A BOY I 

Matuaow aald he Joined the party, 
aa a kid" and "about the time I i 
reached voting age I woke up." I 
1 He waa in the parly from 19461 
to IBBl, and ahortly after he Joined? 
be began hla work for the FBI | 
A veteran of World War IT and 
Korea. Matuaow now la a froe-laoco i 
writer. One nf hli article* aprwar* 

In thla month * Legion magaiine. 

I He recently teMiried at the trial 
let IS ea»t coa*t Communliti. In 
the Invealigatlon of CommunUt In- 
flUratlon of the Doy Iscouta and Inl 
Um Utah mine and mlU worker* 
caae. 

He worked the flr»t four month* 
lef tW« year as an lnve*t*caior forj 
ithe Ohio t’n-Antcrlcan Actlvltle* 
icommlttee. 

Matuaow knew and worked with 
high Red official*. Including Gor< 
hart Elslcr. He wa* »ant by the, 
|Caech dtlegatlon to the United N*-| 
Uon* Aisembly to New Mexico to, 
|a«t up a ayitem of eaplonag* at] 
Lot Atamo*. 

HUE TO TIME TABLE 
1 The apetker aald the Xremttn 
operatea on a atrict IlmMable of 
Infiltration and conqueit. He aald 
Um Red conqueat of China wa* 
lonly two monthi off.tha Moacow 
acbedule. The year IMl, be eald, 
hka been circled by the Commit- 
nleta aa thrir time goal for taking 
[over the Unhed Statea. 

Matuaow aald the PoeatelTo aia- 
lence waa the flrat high cchool 
group to which he had apoken aod 
that ha had been "thrilled" by kid 
reception and the Intereal ahown by 
the group'* questioning. 

He I* working on a textbook foe 
student*. "A Illitory of the Com-j 
muntft Youth Movement In tta 
lUntlcd SUte*," but It wtll be ob¬ 
jective and not a itory el hla life. 

Matuaow apoke to a RopubUcanI 
meeting at Hotel Binwck Tliurt-| 
day night. 


Po** 


A full schedule in Idaho. 


— 


^Police to Wafeh 
^AtMatusowTalx 


Harvey M. Mstusow, «E-Cotnrou>| 

‘ nlst lecturer, will have police pre- |i 
Sttpctlon tonight when be appears In 
fNthe Pocatello high school auditor-' 
it was learned Saturday. 
Matusow, Id the Communist i 
’movement from to 1951 mostly • 
as an underground worker for the g 
Federal Bureau of Investigation»* 
^allegedly beard rumors of threats j 
'^•gainst him from armed forces per-1| 
■^aonnel tn the Gate City after be _ 
*^eaid there were 3000 Commtnlsts ' 
Vtn the armed forces. • j* 

Ralph Garrett, chalrmto of Ban- 
■^,lock county GOP, denied thaff the 
^rVquest for police officers was mo- 
^t%ated by threats from Armed 
•^e<^rce8 personnel. 

**We Just want the police there 
to prevent rowdyism during a 
question and answer period." Ga^ 
ret! said. "We expect a large erowd 
and this is a usual precaution. We 
also have ssked for several llre- 
ment to be on hand." 


Garrett did confirm the report 
of. threats to Matusow, hut added 
that It was only a rumor. 

However, Police Chief A. L. Olhh 
tr said military peraonnel wen 
questioned at the Naval Ordnance 
Plant. 

"Thera Is absolutely no truth to 
fbe rumor," the chief said. 

Two officers will be assigned to 
cover the meeting to meet Gar-1 
rett’s request. I 

Matusow will begin hit talk at 
8:30 p.m. I 


GREAT FALLS (UP) —Har\^eyi 
Matusow, an FBI undercover agent! 
who worked his way into the Com-j 
munlst party to find out what was 
going on, did not make his expect-j 
ed talk at the Farmers* Union! 
convention hi^re Saturday. 

The Farmers’ Union had chal¬ 
lenged Matusow to repeat his 
charges that the farm organization 
bad been Infiltrated by Commu¬ 
nists. But Matusow, V. O. Over- 
cash, the manager of his Montana 
tour, and Farmers’ Union officials 
tailed to agree on terms, so the 
talk never came off. The Farmers’ 
Union had reportedly requested a 
185.000 financial responsibility bond. 
before the talk, to protect it against | 
fKiasible ’'inflammatory' atate- 
ments. j 
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Government about a year in time and about two or three 
million dollars to convict known Communists. [I was referring 
to the Smith Act cases.] How do you expect me to prove that 
secret Communists are Communists?'" 

I spent the evening in Pocatello and early Monday morning 
flew back to Billings, Mont., in a plane that was chartered 
for me by the Republican Party. 

MONTANA 

I was in Montana at Senator McCarthy's request, not to 
help in the reelection of Senator Ecton, but rather to help 
defeat the Democratic candidate, Mike Mansfield. McCarthy 
had a violent hatred lor Mansfield and told me that if he was 
elected you might just as well have an admitted Communist 
in tlie Senate, it s the same difference." McCarthy held 
Mansfield responsible for the United States' foreign policy on 
China, with which he violently disagreed. 

1 arrived in Bozeman and immediately met with J. H. 
Moirow, Senator Ecton s campaign manager. Morrow was a 
former PBl agent who, like many former agents, entered 
politics. 

Morrow was happy to see me. As we sat in his spacious 
offict^ on the main street of Bozeman he outlined my speaking 
itinerary—the wliere, when, and how. Morrow was typical 
of the kind of raw-boned rancher you might find in windswept 
Montana. He talked and acted the part of a small-town 
attorney liigh up in politics. 

Morrow outlined my work and left it up to me to fill in the 
details. The plan was for me to cover Montana. This was no 
small imdertaking for Montana is the third largest state- 
over 170,000 square miles. 

The arrangement for my sponsorship in Montana was the 
setting up of a “Republican-front” organization, the Montana 
Citizens for Americanism. It gave me a freer hand and enabled 
me to speak to nonpolitical groups such as Rotary clubs, the 
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Air Force, and in public schools without the stigma of partisan 
politics. 

The man behind the Montana Citizens for Americanism was 
V. O. Overcash, of Cut Bank, Montana. Vic Overcash had been 
the state commander of the American Legion and in 1952 was 
the American Legion’s National Committeeman from Montana. 
He was perfect for the job. He had a reputation of militant 
anti-Commuriism, and the respectability of being a header in 
the American Legion. He was also Town Clerk of (ait Ikink. 

The campaign started in a whirlwind sk'dge-hamrner fashion 
in Great Falls. My day began with a speech at tlie ('Catholic 
high school, then on to the public high school. My morning 
ended with the first of three one-hour speeches at the Great 
Falls Air Force Base. I then scurried back to my hotel to 
shower and shave and prej:)are for the big show that evening. 

A Communist spy picture, ''My Son John,” was playing at a 
local drive-in theater. I received a call from the theater 
manager, who offered me $50 to make a personal ap]:)earance. 
I accepted. The extent of my appearance was a five-minute 
talk from the projection booth via the loudspeaker system. 

After adding an air of authenticity to the spy picture, I was 
whisked away to the city auditorium where a full house 
awaited my words. 

This speech was later quoted by the columnists Joscrph and 
Stewart Alsop. They showed that I had been completcdy false 
in my accusations wlnm I stated there were 126 Com¬ 
munists on the Sunday section of the New York / inu^s. In 
reality, the Sunday section of the Times employed less tlian 
100 persons-and I didn’t know if they had any Communists. 

I really went overboard. I told my audience that in order 
to get a job as a radio writer in New York you must be a 
member of the Communist Party. ’ 

Then I declared "there were 500 Communist teachers in 
New York City,” with a similar situation in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Milwaukee. And, for good measure, I said they 
might also be here in Great Falls. 



I claimed that every major college in the country had at 
least one Communist faculty member. 

As if that wasn't enough, I continued with, “The Columbia 
Broadcasting System, State Department, the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, tlie YWCA, the USO, the United Nations, Voice 
of America, and the Farmers Union are all Conimunist- 
infiltratod.^ 

This was all a general introduction and was by way of 
laying a foundation for what was to come~the attack on then 
Congressman Mansfield. 

So as to appear nonpartisan I said, “There are pro-Com- 
miinist Republicans. Now take Tom Dewey." I felt safe in 
attacking Governor Ihoinas Dewey of New York, for I was 
2,3(X) miles away in Montana. I said that Dewey, “when 
District Attorney of New York, accepted the cooperation of 
known Communist leaders from the Fur Workers Union in 
order to obtain a conviction against ‘Murder, Inc.’" 1 then 
praised a few Democrats like Senator Pat McCarrari so as not 
to appear to be calling the Democratic Party the “party of 
treason." 

Having attacked some Republicans, I turned to praise, 
lauding Senators McCarthy, Watkins, and Ecton. 

This was my first major speech in Montana, and I tried 
something whicli I apparently got away with. I said, “You 
have a Congressman here, 1 don’t know if he’s nmning for 
office tliis year. ...” I was referring to Mansfield, although 
1 knew full well that he was running for the Senate. His 
candidacy was tlie reason I was in Montana. 

As I talked I reached into my brief case, using the same 
gestures that I had seen Senator McCarthy so frecpiently use. 
“Now I have here in my brief case documented proof. . . 

I pulled out a pliotostatic copy of an old issue of the Com* 
munist Party publication New Masses. 

The impression was that it contained a by-line story by 
Mansfield; that he had written the story and had actively, 
knowingly, supported the Communist Party. But I knew that 
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the story was merely a reprint of his remarks in the Congres¬ 
sional Record. 

I enlarged upon my case against Mansfield with photostatic 
copies of the Daily Worker which contained news stories that 
did not attack him. 

McCarthy's staff had done all the research in obtaining the 
material and in McCarthy’s world if you’re not attacked by 
the Daily Worker youre pro-Coinmunist. 

Having effectively dealt with Mansfield to the delight of 
Ecton’s supporters, I then broadened my attack to include 
the Democratic Party leadersliip in the State ol Montana. 

1 waved photostatic copies of a petition calling for civil 
rights and claimed it was a Communist petition and that the 
entire Democratic State Committee, including tlie Governor, 
Hiad knowingly supported tliis CJommimist front.’ 

Tlie reaction to my speech was mixed but the net result was 
damaging to the Democrats. 

I went on to Cut Bank, Fort Beni on, Bound up, Red Lodge, 
Lewistown, Livingston, Billings, and back to Bozeman. With 
each speech I became more polislied and more aggressive. 
The loose ends were tied up and more damaging subtleties 
were added. 

To the delight of Morrow and Overeash 1 l)ecame embroiled 
in a front-page, state-wide controversy with the Fanners 
Union, which I had called a Communist front. 

While I was in Montana the Farmm's’ Union was holding 
its state eonvention. They cliallenged me to repeat my accusa¬ 
tions before their convention. 

They purchased time on every radio station in the state and 
issued news stories to the press inviting me to attend. This 
was a lucky break, I thought, and so did Morrow. He 
chartered a plane for me to fly from Lewistown to Livingston, 
a few hundred miles away, where I recorded my reply to the 
Farmers Union. 

He then chartered another plane and I winged my way 
over that section of the Rocky Mountains known as the Crazy 
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Mountains, arriving in Great Falls in time to address the 
Farmers" Union. However, I was stopped from making my 
speech. The Farmers" Union wanted me to post a $25,000 
bond as protection in case I slandered the union or any of 
its members. Tn later speeches I played the numbers game, 
accusing the Farmers" Union of having a library in which 
33 per cent of tlie books were pro-Communist. I attacked 
the Farmers’ Union leaders in the same manner, with the same 
type of innuendo with which I had attacked Mansfield. 

Vic Overcash was a great lielp to me. He was the ‘'expert 
on Communist infiltration of the Farmers" Union” and had 
compiled his own “Red Channels” of the Farmers" Union to 
which he gave me access. 

My reaction to tlie pul)licity and controvery wliich I had 
created in Montariii was one of extreme delight. Never in my 
fondest dreams liad I expected to be elevated to a place of 
such prominence that 1 would have a tangible effect on the 
election of a United vStates Senator. 

Before I was through in Montana the Democratie Party 
was screaming for my scalp. Thc^y claimed tluit I was brought 
into the state by the Republicans, a charge wliich 1 denied, as 
did the Republican Party. 

Throughout the campaign I used the McCarthy tactics of 
foul play and hitting below the belt. My charges against the 
Democrats and the Farmers’ Union were literally and morally 
unjustified. 

As hard as I tried, though. Congressman Mansfield was 
elected to the Senate. But the harm I had done with the 
distortion and lies will probably never be completely ei'ased; 
during my two weeks in the State of Montana my lies found 
their way into every home, either through my speeches, the 
radio or newspapers. 


LA.ST PHASE 

I left Montana and returned to Salt Lake City, where new 
fields of pohtical exploration were awaiting me. I was in Utah 
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to help in the reelection campaign of Senator Arthur V. 
Watkins. His opponent was Congressman Walter Granger, 
whose background was similar to that of MansBeld in Montana. 
The state cdianged, the names were different, but the tactics 
were exactly the same. 

I was in Utah also at the request of Senator McCarthy. He 
wanted Watkins reelected. The same Watkins who later be¬ 
came chairman of the committee which censured McCarthy 

two years later. t i i 

1 was back in Utah, where a few weeks earlier I had 
attacked the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union. My batting 
average went up iu Utah. Watkins was elected 

After concluding my business 1 ilew to the State of Was i- 
ington, where I worked for Senator Harry Cam. Like a parrot 
whose vocabulary was limited, I re-used the same phrases. 
Congressman Henry Jackson, Cain’s opponent was also a 
New^Dcal Democrat and McCarthy considered him too close 
to the Communist Party. 

In Washington, as in Montana, a Republican front was 
set up for me using the American Legion as its base. A 
former National Commander of the American Legion was my 

haclvcr. >^1.1 

I arrived in Seattle and met Senator McCarthy It 

was the only time during the Western states campaign that 

our paths crossed. i . a 

I apparently was no help to Senator Cain, for he lost the 
election and Senator Jackson went to Washington D C 
where he took a scat as a member of McCarthy s investigating 

'Tettm Cain also retunied to Washington, but as an ap¬ 
pointed member of the Subversive Activities Control Boaid 
^ From Washington I went to Las Vegas. At the end of the 
campaign I rushed back to New York like a good soldier to 
await further orders from General Joe McCarthy m his hot 
war against Communism. 
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DRUNK WITH VICTORY 

I boarded the plane for my return to New York on election 
day, 1952. I was leaving “fabulous Las Vegas” and returning 
home to await the results of a fabulous campaign. As the 
plane sped down the lamway of McCarran Field, I felt like 
the cat who had swallowed the canary. My future in politics, 
I told myself, was assured. 

I was dead tired in New York, having traveled all night. 
I threw myself across the bed in my Greenwich Village apart¬ 
ment, but I had too much on my mind and I couldn’t sleep. 
I picked up the phone and called Dr. J. B, Matthews to find 
out what his plans were for election night. 

I didn’t want to be alone as the results came in. I wanted 
to be with somebody who could compliment me and cater 
to my ego, to tell me of “a job well done.” 

Matthews told me he was going to Washington to a party 
and asked me if I would join liim. Matthews, his wife Ruth, 
two friends of theirs, Paul and Connie Arnold, and I flew to 
Washington. We were the first guests to arrive at 1900 Fox 
Hall Road, the home of Arvilla “Billie” Bentley, my wife to be. 

It was after dark; I was tired, which was perhaps the 
reason I wasn’t overly impressed with the house at first. But 
that was only temporary. It didn’t take me long to appreciate 
tliat home, of which I was later to become the squire. 

Billie liked to have me call her the “Duchess,” the “Duchess 
of Fox Hall,” and she considered her home, 1900 Fox Hall 
Road in Washington, her duchy. It is a huge Colonial-type 
home with a large back yard—large enough to play football in. 

Flanking it on tlie right was the home of Averell Haniman, 
who was also having an election party that night, but for 
Democrats. 

Wlien the new administration took over, Eisenhower’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, George Humphrey, became the new 
neighbor. 

Tlie house had all the luxury that is found in the American 
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dream of wealth: a three-car garage, air conditioning, and an 
elevator; a basement with a play room for the children, bar, 
guest room and laundry; the first floor with its spacious librar)% 
sitting room, sun porch, dining room, breakfast room, and an 
ultra-modem dream kitchen that would make any housewife 
envious. 

On the next floor there was the master bedroom, whicli in 
itself was as large as many a New York apaiiment which 
housed a family of four. There were tliree bedrooms, one for 
each of Billie\s children. There was a small unc()mforable 
guest room, deliberately so in order to dissuade liouse guests 
from overstaying their welcome. The attic had ample storage 
space. The house also liad living quarters for the staff: 
butler-chauffeur, housekeeper, maid, and cook. 

Billie was a handsome woman and a most gracious hostess. 
She had been trained in protocol and good taste, a training 
she received as the wife of a State D('partment cart^er diplo¬ 
mat, her former husband, Congressman Alvin Bcaitk'y of 
Michigan. 

Billie told us that Life magazine wanted to cover her party, 
as well as the one next door in Harriman's house-one Demo¬ 
cratic and one Republican. She refused; she didn t want the 
publicity. 

While she related the story, I wished she had invited "lafe 
Goes to a Party.” 

It didn’t take long for the guests to arrive and the party 
got into full swing. Everybody was jubilant. The Republicans 
were winning. 

There were two television sets on the first floor. One was a 
remote-control set which was operated from the desk in the 
library. I took charge of that set. It was novel, like a toy, 
being able to turn the knobs at the desk and see a 21-inch 
television screen react to my command, as if by magic. 

I fell in love with the library before I thought of loving 
Billie. The walls were covered with bookshelves. ITie librar)^ 
was the kind so often seen in extravagant Hollywood pictures 
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—the kind the average person doesn't believe exists except in 
Hollywood. As I sat there I kept saying to myself, ‘I’d love 
to fin these shelves with my books.” I did fill the shelves, but 
I was never able to feel at ease in the room. 

There were over two hundred guests at the party, and I 
didn't find one who was anti-McCarthy. In fact, McCarthy's 
oflBce staff, from his administrative assistant Ray Kiermas to 
the stenographers in his office, were all there. 

Others down from New York included Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Lyons. He is a well-known anti-Communist editor 
of The Readers Digest. 

The returns came in. Senator Renton of Connecticut, Mc¬ 
Carthy's chief target, was defeated; McCarthy was reelected; 
Watkins of Utah was reelected, as was Jenner of Indiana. It 
was indeed a glorious party. The McCarthy forces had swept 
in. 

The fact that Stevenson was defeated was important to us, 
not the fact that Eisenhower was elected. 

For me the results were all-important. I was riding high on 
the crest of a wave. 

I stood bc'fore an oil portrait which Billie had commissioned 
—a portrait of Senator McCarthy. I looked at the artist's con¬ 
ception of Joc' and built my castles in the air. 

Joe was going to take over a committee. I remembered his 
words as we flew from Milwaukee to Ai'ipleton on primary 
election day: 'There won't be enough trains leaving Washing¬ 
ton to carry them,” he had said. I had thought, I’m going to 
be on tlie first train going inlo Washington. . . . 

I was among the first of the guests to arrive and the last to 
leave. Our contingent of New Yorkers—Mr. and Mrs. Mat¬ 
thews, Mr. and Mrs. Amold and the Lyonses—boarded an early 
morning flight for New York. Much had taken place in twenty- 
four liours, I told myself, for yesterday at this time I was 
shooting dice in Las Vegas and today I was no longer 
gambling. It was a sure thing—I was in. 
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CHAPTER 14 


A Skip and a Jump 


In the weeks that followed, things slowed down. Everybody 
wanted to rest up from the strenuous work of thc^ cmnpaigu. 

I did iny resting in New York with the help of Dr. J. li. 
Matthews. 

A foi-mer missionar>', Matthews had spe.-nt many years ui 
Indonesia preaching the gospel and translating Cdinstian 
dogma into the Indonesian language. , , , , . , 

Matthews was a former left-wing Socialist, who had claimed 
under oath to have founded over thirty Commumst-front 
croups. It was he who coined tire term ‘•Communist-fronter, 
when he was a witness before the original House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, the Dies committee, of which he 
also became research director. ^ 

He later became the staff director of the McCarthy com¬ 
mittee. He was forced to resign from this position during 
the height of the controversy he started when he elauned that 
the clergy in the United States were saturated with Com- 

Matthews told me that when he broke with the Socialist 
Party in the early 1930’s he made up his mind to be the best 
in his new field-red-baiting. When he started he told him- 
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W^n ^ f accumulate more infoimation and 

it mu Comt . Communism to be used 

Trf anybody else in the world. 

He was able to accomplish his goal with the help of the 

t f T. !r ^ ^^Py’ «ifher the original or a 

photostat, of almost everything in its files. ” 

“exwrron by imny Congressmen and Senators the 

.speX.r HrZTT' " g»--^t-written many of their 

delivered a few day.s“ ^^ 0 "" 

1 “™" “AJger, 

Februarv S'T r McCarthy in 

If xi t ^ A^cCarthy’s Wheeling, W. Va sneech 

1“;,^;" td IT ..Tixt 

1 R 17;., McCarthy freely admit that 

sIlSS, 

f penthouse apartment on West ^4th 

ment iTe 1 i« the anti-Communist move- 

In the hVing room of his home was a pWood-top coffee 
h^le wh,ch the elite of his guests signed When Ztthews 
eicd me his pen to sign the table I knew I was entrenched 

iTL. 1, '.rTt"' IT''-''"'’" “ “ S i 

named his son-and 1 knew that I was nart of fh^.r. 7 

The best PY-.mr.l.. v. , * the inner circle, 

best example of how popular Matthews was with the 
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anti-Communists can be shown by the guest list of a testi¬ 
monial dinner for him at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, in 
February, 1953. Those in attendance all agreed that only 
Matthews could bring together such a large group of anti- 
Commuiiists. Even those not there made their presence felt 
by congratulatory telegrams, such as the one from Vice 
President Richard Nixon and one from Congressman Martin 
Dies. 

During November, 1952,1 was a frequent guest at Matthews' 
dinner parties. I was invited to have Thanksgiving dinner 
with him. 

I rece^ived a call from Rutli Matthews, his wife, early in the 
afternoon of Thanksgiving day. "Do you remember Billie 
Bentley?” she asked. 

Of course I did. How could I forget the fabulous hostess 
with the house on Fox Hall Road? 

Ruth continued, "Would you like to go to Miami tonight? 
Bilhe will pay all the expenses.” 

"Sure, TVe got nothing better to do,” I said. 

Ruth asked me to call Billie collect at her unlisted number 
in Washington. 1 did, and made arrangements to meet her 
in New York that night. 

When I arrived at the Matthews’ home, I was told that 
there was a subpoena out for Billie and that she wanted to 
leave the country to avoid having it served. 

I was under the impression that she was still married to the 
newly elected Congressman Alvin Bentley, and that the sub¬ 
poena had something to do with a divorce proceeding. It 
wasn’t until later that night that I found out the true puqx)sc 
of her hurried departure. 

She was being sought by the Hennings committee of the 
United States Senate, a committee investigating McCarthy’s 
finances. They wanted to question her in relation to $7,000 
she had lent McCarthy, which he subsequently invested in 
soybeans to his profit. The money was given to McCarthy 
to fight Communism, a purpose for which it was never used. 
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Still later I found out that Billie’s main worry, as well as 
McCarthy’s, was that, if she were placed under oath on the 
witness stand, she would have to tell of the more than 
$75,000 that she had put at McCarthy’s disposal in the 1950 
election campaign. The money was used to defeat McCartliy’s 
bitter enemy on the Lattimore case, Senator Millard Tydings 
of Maryland. Billie told me that some of this money was 
used in the campaign against Senator Benton in Connecticut 
and still other portions of it were used to pay for a national 
network broadcast by McCarthy on the eve of the 1950 
election. 

I was only too happy to oblige and help spirit Billie out 
of the country. One of the reasons was to return the gracious¬ 
ness which she had sliown me as a hostess during the election 
party. But rny main reason was the adventure and intrigue 
that tlie trip offered me. I also knew that it would obligate 
Senator McCarthy to me. 

Billie liad arranged to get a compaitment on a train from 
Washington to New York, and, with the help of Ruth 
Matthews, reservations were made on an Eastern Airlines 
flight leaving shortly after midnight. Billie traveled as Mary 
Peterson, her maiden name. Her full name was Mary 
Arvilla Peterson Bentley. 

Ruth and 1 k>ft the Matthews’ party at about 10 o’clock 
and arrived at Pennsylvania Station in ample time to meet 
the train which brought Billie. We had our escape planned 
so as to elude any Congressional investigator who might be 
there. 

Billie was locked in her compartment as tlie train pulled into 
the station. Ruth and I were on the platform. I had a redcap 
standing by. 

Before the train stopped rolling, I boarded it and, using a 
pre-arranged signal, knocked at the compartment door. It was 
opened, and there stood a frightened Arvilla Bentley. We 
hurriedly got off the train and left Pennsylvania Station 
tlirough a little-used exit which I had scouted in advance. 
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, / J«ey.s to my car as she and Billie entered it. 

anybody starts nosing around,” I said, “just drive ofF.” We 
lad a prearranged meeting place, in case of such an event 
Itie ledeap arnvc'd and we placed Billie’s lu<r<raee in the 
car. ut 1 c eparted and I sped off in the dinxtion of fdlewild 
■rpnrt. It was like being back in the Armv, .split-second tim- 
Lverything coordinated. Nothing eouid go wronT 

I told' b ll'^^r'' ^'n’ort the flight was being called 

hkets ^'J^t-eked our 

the s-Tviee''or-rrr''^‘'' ’ Hccessary, to use force to prevent 
a! ,, , l^-IJic. This was unneeessarv 

ru J fl- fi-t time that day 

H ( cine a lalf hours later, the tension built up arr<uii 

we Jandc'd at Miami Airport \\V> Ivtrl o i ^ 

I' „ 1 1-1 ^ ntid a seven-hour wait bp- 

Y W(^ landed in Nassau the tension was off. Billie was safe 
and could not be served with the subpoena 

in hlr ^ comfortably settled 

m her room at the Bahamas Country Club, where we l !d 
registered as cousins. Two days later I left Mo • • 

to comply with the subpoena which had been seit'ed’upormr 
nor o my leaving, Billie asked me to go to Washington and 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 

AMUCAN ArtUMtl IMC • AM|»«C*M OVtttfAt AilOMtS, INC. 




Nr, K*tu«oB 

$ Britlih OfvrMM Almjn Corp. 
1124 Conn. Av*. I.W, 

VashlD^toxi» P«0 a 


rioiia No.; NC-?4_5^ 


rionv rip.; —. . 


Ple«M! be advined tb«t a shipment, described above and in the attached papers, bat been received for yoUT 
account. 


Q NOTICE OE ARRIVAL 

THIS SHIPMENT IS IN 0. S, CUSTOMS CUSTODY 


Fraa Tims Ixpirs* 5 

You should arrange Customs entry immediately, thereby 
svoidiog General Order charges. 

Unless a Customs Entry Permit is presented to the U. S. 

JMahiNtirun A.Ki^ortf 

Customs inspector at-' 'tT t t f "' - 


prior to the e»pir«tion of the free Time indicated above, 
this shipment will be sent to General Order warehouse by 
U. S. Customs at your risk and for your account. 

Delivery of this shipment will be made subsequent to 
release from U. 5. Customs custody and upon paymcDt of 
tlie following charges, if any. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


oHCHioc ONi)-Sb □ FORWARDING ADVICE 

This shipmartt has bs 
via... . 


IhK. 




-Dr. 


ChargM as par air waybi 


.U, S. Cy. 


thair waybill No.- 


Further inquiries relative to the movamanl of this shipmesil 
should be sddrtssed to the local agent of that carrier. 


The msertion of an entry number, below, iadkatca that 
ekarsnee through U, .S. Coslomt was iwt completod and 
the ahipmeul was conaigoed to yoo in care of your nearest 
Collector of Customs. 


In BoimI Iniry Na.- 


-Ja ihm Cs#aaNf ol 


Final cuatoms clearance moat be oficeted by you or yoar 
authorised cuatoms broker at the port naaaed above. 


ATTACHMENTS; 


If you deaire additiooal informatioo, please call the above ofRee. 

K >6460 Bk« 228 

AMERKAN AIRLINES 

erFCRC SNtPMiPiT om Bt mEAfieO FROM 

cw'^TCMS. r r risr 

r- * “c 


American Airlines Baggage-Customs receipt showing date of my re¬ 
entry with Arvilla Bentley, to United States from Nassau. 
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inform lier attorney, Joseph A. Rafferty, that she was all right. 
She also asked me to return to Nassau and stay with her until 
she c-ould return to Washington safely. I was only too happy 
to comply with this request. An all-expense-paid vacation in 
the sunny Bahamas was too inviting to turn down. 

In Washington 1 spoke with Rafferty and made arrange¬ 
ments for him to notify us wlien the lieat was off. I also 
jmirneyed u|) to Capitol Hill where I talked with Joe Mc¬ 
Carthy and inforuK'd him tliat all was wed, that he need 
not wony. Joe thanked me and showc'd great signs of relief. 

I he two weeks that followed in Nassau were pleasant and 
relaxing. Courtship 1 (h 1 to marriage tlie following March. 

llie oiiginal plan was to stay in Nassau until the new 
Repuldican-controlled Congress convened in January. But 
Billie was homesick. Christmas was approaching, and she 
wanted to be with her children. 

We decided to chance rc'tuniing to Wasliington, picking a 
Sunday, a day on which subpoenas may not be served. We 
fdt tliat otice Billie barricaded iierself in her .sjiaeions niansion 
on box Hall Road, no subpoena server could to her. 

But the return to Washington had to l)e carried out with all 
the preeaution of the trip to Nassau. We made reserx-ations 
on a British Overseas Airline flight to New York and canceled 
tliein at the last moment. We then chartered a two-engine 
amphibian plane for the fliglit to the United States. 

Our plane brought us to \^Y^st Balm Beach, Florida. 

From West Palm Beach we took a train to Washington. I 
rushed Billie to the apartment of a friend near Union Station, 
Dan Buckley, assistant counsel to the McCarthy committee! 
Then I left and from a pay station called her attorney to 
infonn him of her arrival and I asked liim to come to the 
apartment. 

Raflerty was the law partner of Leo Rover in the firm of 
Raff erty and Rover. The trip to Nassau and all its implications 
involving Senator McCarthy were discussed with Rafferty 
and I wondered how much Rover knew of the details. Rover 
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was later appointed Attorney for Washington, D,C. In that 
position he had jurisdiction over the investigation that was 
recommended by the Hennings committee—the Justice De¬ 
partment investigation of McCarthy's finances, which included 
the $7,000 which Arvilla bentley had given McCarthy. 

Rafferty arrived. We got in his car and drove to the safety 
of 1900 Fox Hall Road. Billie remained there in st'clusioii 
until the day of safety, the day of the convening of the new 
Congress, arrived. 

I must admit that I would not be telling this story if the 
statute of limitations had not expired. Billie is now safe from 
any prosecution which could have been brought against her. 
All her help to McCarthy was done because of her desire to 
help McCarthy's anti-Conununist cause. 

It might seem strange and contradictory wlu'n I relates that 
my wife did not want me to be a witness. Slie had been the 
woman who had supported McCarthy financially. Neverthe¬ 
less, she did not want m(^ to testify. Her reason was (liat tlie 
controversial headliri(‘s which would result from sucli tc'sti- 
mony would not be in keeping with the “dignity" which was 
required in her social world. 
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CHAPTER 15 


The Spies of Texas Are Upon You 


DALI.AS 

Shortly after my retun) from Nassau I received another call 
froiTi Dr. J. B. Mattliews an(], as in the past, it resulted in my 
taking a trip and fattening my bank roll. Matthews told me 
to get jn toudi vvitl. William MacDowell, the attorney for the 
lexa.s & Pacific Railroad. MacDowell had contacted Matthews 
in order to complete an investiejation. 

One of their employees was suspected of being a Com- 
mumst-fronter and the railroad diseliarged him. But before 
the discharge could be made final it had to be approved by tlic 
Labor Relations Board. ^ 

1 hat s where I came in. I was to be a witness. I had never 
seen or heard of the individual involved and knew absolutely 
nothing about the Texas & Pacific Railroad. But that didn’t 
matter. I was still able to fulfill my function—witness. 

The suspended worker was suspect because he’d been active 
in the defense committee for Julius and Ethel Rosenberg and 
had circulated petitions in their behalf in Dallas. According to 
the charges against liim he had also been active in circulaUng 
peace petitions. ^ 
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My specific role in this case-for which I received $800 for 
two day?' work-was to go to the Rosenberg Defense Com¬ 
mittee headquarters in New York City and obtain promotional 
material—a phonograph record and literature. The phonograph 
record was of the utmost importance to the railroad case. They 
were attempting to prove that the record which I obtained was 
the same as one which the suspended worker had distributed 
to Dallas radio stations. 

I was too well known, I thought, to go to the Rosenberg 
Defense office myself. So 1 enlisted the help of two actresses 
who were all too eager to be 'cloak-and-dagger patriots.’’ 

1 parked my car in front of the Rosenberg Defense Office 
and observed tlie two entering and leaving. In tliis way I was 
able to testify tliat the record was purchased there. 

The following day I boarded a plane for the long journey to 
Texas, where I was met by tlie railroad’s representative. 
William MacDowell is a stereotype of what every Texan 
claims all Texans look like. He is 6 feet four, raw-boned and 
lanky. His speech and mannerisms let you know immediately 
that he is a Texan. 

Prior to my going on the stand MacDowell briefed me on 
tlie pertinent infoiTnation. He told me what was expected of 
me in the way of testimony. The case was built mainly around 
information connected witli the worker’s activities in behalf of 
the Rosenborgs. But the dossier which the company had on 
him was far more extensive. 

1 was shown reports which were obtained from tlie Dallas 
police and tlie FBI, and MacDowell told me not to mention 
the reports, for under tlie law the FBI is not pennitted to 
divulge such information. MacDowell told me that he had 
received the reports in an off-the-record way. 

The hearing got under way in an office furnished by the 
railroad. A representative of the union, supposedly there to 
defend the su.spended employee, the attorney for the railroad, 
and the impartial arbitrator were all in attendance. The worker 
did not show up. 
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This was the strangest hearing at which I had ever appeared. 
It ended up as a bull session with the defense counsel, the 
union representative, telling me how anti-Communist he was. 
My testimony was sufficient and the railroad worker was fired. 
I left Texas but was soon to return. 

AUSTIN 

In December, 1953, Texas Attorney General John Ben 
Sheppard’s offiee got in touch with me. I was asked to come 
to Austin and appear before a commission that had been set 
up by the governor—Governor Shivers. The commission was 
investigating Communism in the track' unions of Texas. 

The State of Texas became' “aware” of the ‘Ted menace” 
when the Distributive, Procc'ssing and Offiee Workers Union 
started organizing in the department stores of Galveston. 

As I had testified before a Senatorial committee, claiming 
the union was Communist-dominated, I was called upon to 
testify in Texas. 

The activities of tlie dc’partment store union were the shoe¬ 
horn-—tlie needed excuse' to beat the drums of fear that enabled 
the Texas legislatures to pass an anti-Communist law—a law 
which, in its original draft, called for the death penalty for 
any Communist found within the state's borders. 

Communism was a touchy subject in Texas, but the poli¬ 
tician-lawmakers knew that it had never been brought close 
to home, Ikiless it was, there would be no justification for 
the proposed legislation. This was the prime purpose for 
the hearing, I was told by more than one member of the 
Attorney Cenerars staff. 

The American Legion also took an active role in the hear¬ 
ings and its state commander, L. E. Page, was appointed a 
memlier of the governor's commission. 

I was only one out of four “expert” witnesses. I was in 
good company. There was Matt Cvetic and Maurice Malkin. 
Then there was John Lautner, another professional witness. 
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THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAHWAY COMPANY 


OCPARTMCNT OF PERSONNEL 


Dallas 
February 6, 1953 


«. T NEAL.. JR. 

to OWtCCtM 

OT rERtOMMEk 


Dear Harvey: 

Both Mrs. Ball and I send you our bast 
• . • and we join in thanking you for-u vary 
pleasant Sunday afternoon and evening. 

Tou were a trenandoUB suoaeas in our 
hearing. In fact, you contributed greatly 
to its very satisfactory outcome. . • and 
I hasten to say that your assistanoa was to 
me> personally, a wonderful thing. ’ 

Some tine when it Is appropriate to do 
so, 1 will contact the person la our organisa¬ 
tion vho will have the authority to act one 
way or the other on your suggested tour of our 
property. 

At all events, let’s keep in oontaot with 
each other. . • and whenever you happen to be 
in this neok of the woods, pbease sell on us. 

Regards, 


U), //uM 


Assistant Director 
of Personnel* 


Ifr. Harvey M. Katusov, 
70 Bast 79th Street, 
lew fork City, I.I, 
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I hardly recognized him when I met him in Austin. He was 
not the same man 1 had known in the Communist Party. His 
strong features, the high cheek bones, the sureness of voice, 
the way he walked and stood, were all different. He looked 
like a man who was always running. 

During our visit to Austin we frequently got together in 
our hotel rooms. When we did, we talked about the subject 
we knew best—the one that was uppennost in our minds— 
Communism, and our past associations. 

We sat around the hotel room, drinking and spinning tales, 
each of us trying to outdo the otlier with ii story^ of spying and 
intrigue. On occasion an outsider was present, who would sit 
starry-eyed and motionless as he heard the tales of Com¬ 
munism. 

We talked about Cveties radio show, “I Was a Communist 
for the FBI." 

"Now, that stuff never happened. Matt, did it?" T asked 
jokingly. 

Cvetic said: '‘It?s important anyway. . . . We’ve got to edu¬ 
cate the American public. . . ." 

1 told him that I d like to write a few scripts for it, and he 
told me that he would sc*e if it could be arranged. 

The attorney general was our host. Tlu' Hotel Association 
of Austin contributed rooms and food. Our constant com¬ 
panions were members of the Texas Rangers; they had done 
most of the research in preparing the case for the attomev 
general s office. There was a special section of the Texas 
Rangers known as the Internal Security section. Its job was 
to keep tabs on subversion in the state. They used all the 
known modem devices to obtain their information-wire 
tapping, microfilm cameras, unmarked cars for sui*veillance, 
and stool pigeons. 

Chief Dixon was the head man. N. K. "Dick” Dixon, a 
classical c.xample of a frontier peace officer, for most of his 
career as a law man worked in crime prevention. 

His assistant, an expert on wire tapping, was Ranger Jim 
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Boiitwell. His friends called him ‘‘Bugs” BoiiUvell. The reason 
is that a hidden microphone is referred to as a ‘Tug/’ At the 
time of the hearings Chief Dixon’s staff was small, but the 
hearings resulted in an increased appropriation and more 
intensified activities on the part of the Rangers. 

I learned of this a few months later. I was in Texas and 
invited to address a class being conducted by Chief Dixon. 
The students were all law men who represented c'very city and 
town in Texas. 

I offered them some suggestions which were accepted. 
They are now used by police througliout Texas to dt^tect 
Communists. 

One piece of advice was “Even the underground Com¬ 
munist will put himself off guard when humming or whistling 
a song,” I said. . . And there are certain songs that an' sung 
by Communists and by Communist-fronters. . . /’ 

Chief Dixon agreed, at which point I, in my off-key mono¬ 
tone, proceeded to sing a number of songs which were tape- 
recorded as a permanent record of “subversive music.” 

The hearings in Austin, before the governor’s commission, 
dealt not only with the Distributive Workers Union 1)ut also 
with the Fur and Leather Workers Union and the Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers Union. The hearings received much 
publicity-front pages across the state-and acc’ornplislied their 
puqoose. Texans were made aware of the “imminent danger 
of Communism” to their state, and a Communist-control law 
was passed shortly thereafter. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Witness for the Perseeution 


now GRAND THE JURY 

I HAD just settled down to the life of being the squire of 1900 
Fox Plall Road. I was hoping tliat the position I had married 
into would enable me to do less testifying and more advising. 

I received a call from a Mr. Joseph Aldennan of the Justice 
Departmc'nt in early April, 1953. 1 told him that I was busy, 
but that he could comc' out to the house and see me. 

I eoiild just as easily have gone to his office at the Justice 
DepartnKmt but my ego said no. 

Aldentian arrived. The l>utler showed him into my library. 
It was all part of my act to impress liim with my position. 

Alderman was in his early tliirties and from Syracuse, N. Y. 
He lived with liis wife and child in one of the many Virginia 
suburbs of Washington. 

He seemed impressed with the surroundings, but he also 
wanted to get down to business. “We need you in El Paso 
immediately,” lie said. He then went on to tell me of the Grand 
Jiny that was to hear the Clinton Jencks case. 

“The statute of limititions will run out next week,” he 
added; “can you leave day after tomorrow?” 

Alderman left. 

1 went upstairs and told Billie that the government wanted 
me in P7,l Paso. 

We decided to take advantage of tlie trip and visit her 
parents in Coronado, Calif. 
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Wlien we arrived in El Paso we checked into a suite at the 
Hilton I-Iotel. I was a witness in luxury this time. 

We spent two days there and ran up a hotel bill of over two 
hundred dollars. Billie went on a shopping spree, which was 
her way of expending nervous energy, while I was expending 
my nervous energy before a Grand Jur}x 

At the courthouse there was an air of excitement. This was 
the biggest thing to happen in El Paso since the days of the 
Pancho Villa raids. The newsmen were nosing around, but 
they couldn't get any dope. Even the United States Marshal 
didn’t know what was going on. The courthouse grapevine 
had withered. 

In the witness room I got into a conversation with the 
Marshal. He knew that Aldennan and I were down from 
Washington, and was puzzled. I was evasive. "'Must be a 
tax case,” he said. 

“Could be,” I answered. 

“You an accountant, or something?’ he said. “You’re with 
the Department, ain’t you?” 

I told him that T was a consultant for the Department of 
Justice. Tlie word consultant impressed him and satisfied his 
curiosity during the balance of my wait in tlie witnc'ss room. 

Another Marshal came in and escorted me to the Grand 
Jury room. This was my first Grand Jury. Up until then 1 
felt that I had always missed something because I had never 
been before one. Being a witness before the Grand Jury was 
the highest honor in va'tnessdom. It was the high point of 
success in my trade of professional witness. 

When I learned that it was iny testimony that was needed to 
indict Jencks—mine, and only mine—I was in my glory. This 
was big league stuff, and I was the star. Without me there 
was no game. This put me on a par with Paul Crouch, Louis 
Budenz, Matt Cvctic, and the other stellar performers of the 
witness world. 

As I answered the questions from the United States Attorney 
and the jurymen, I played my part knowing that a good per¬ 
formance would put my name in lights, with top billing. 
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Although I’m normaUy a fast talker, I slowed down for this 
performance. I weighed my words, and used them to their 
greatest advantage-I wanted an indictment. 

Clinton Jencks was incidental to what I had to say. I 
painted a picture to that Grand Jury-a picture of the complete 
destruction of their way of life if they didn’t indict Jencks. 

My answers to their questions were more like pleas to their 
consciences. I reminded them of the boys in Korea who were 
dying on that very day. 

1 was the anchor man for tlie team, the last witness. 

In less than five minutes the jury returned the indictment. 

1 he only unsatisfactory part was that my name didn’t break 
in the press, I had to wait for the trial in order to let the 
woilcl know liow infciinoiis I could be. 




My first knowledge of the government’s interest in the 
Jencks case had been in January, 19.52-prior to inv first 
pu no testimony. The Justice Department contacted me on 
the basis ol a statement I had given tlie FBI in October, 1951. 

V if’" T."" ^ Cristobal 

Valley banch. He was introduced to me as an organizer 

for the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union. Diirincr 
tliat week he spoke on the role of the trade unions in thS 
peace movement. Jenks told me he was a Party member. 
Jtnks IS now a di.stnct organizer covering New Mexico 
and Arizona for the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 

C ^Vi Tv n ’’T at the San 

on riu Role of Trade Unions in the Peace Movement.” And 
he was mi organizer for the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union. But my statement was a lie when it said: “lencks told 
me h(‘ was a party member.” 
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Some of the effects of mij testimony regarding Clinton Jencks. 
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Wlien I first met Jencks at San Cristobal Ranch in the 
summer of 1950 he and his wife and children were vacationing. 

I was also there for a vacation. Not for the purpose of re¬ 
porting to the FBI. It wasn’t until 1 left the ranch that I 
thouglit of staying in Taos and reporting to the bureau on 
those whom I had met there. The irony of the situation is 
that, of all the people there, Jencks was the one I liked most. 

I have a vivid r€?collection of my first contact with the 
bureau in Taos. I called the FBI office in Santa Fe. 

While the operator was putting through the call I fought 
my conscience about reporting on the people at the ranch. 
'‘After all,” I thought, "it’s only a vacation resort, and every¬ 
one there is just relaxing. . . .” But fear conquered my con¬ 
science, and I reported all the names. 

I relate this story as background to show how I justified to 
myself my later testimony. I infonned on the guests—once I 
started I went all the way. I knew that there were other 
bureau agents at the ranch. On a number of occasions I was 
given infonnation about someone at the ranch. 

OFF-DUTY WITNESS 

When I arrived in El Paso, there were banner headlines 
screaming about the Jencks trial. I had been traveling all day 
and night from the East. The reception committee at the air¬ 
port was a Texas Ranger and two members of the El Paso 
Police Department. The arrangements to have a Texas Ranger 
there were made a month prior to the trial when I was in 
Austin. The Rangers knew I was to be a witness in the 
Jencks trial and they decided to give me protection. 

I was driven downtown to the Hotel Paso del Norte where 
a reservation was waiting for me. From the time of my arrival 
until I set foot on the plane that was to return me to New 
York I was told never to leave my hotel room unless accom¬ 
panied by one of the Rangers. 

The room adjoining mine on the right was occupied by 
Charles Herring, United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Texas. Down the hall Joe Alderman held fort. 
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On occasion, during my stay at the hotel, I spotted eyes 
peeping through cracks in doors and presumed this was my 
FBI protection. 

Although I was told never to leave my hotel room alone 
and not to leave the country by going to Juarez, 1 disobeyed 
both orders. 

Almost nightly I left my hotel room shortly after midnight. 

I went to Juarez, where 1 changed character from professional 
witness to burlesque comic in a night club. 

My daily schedule was to get up at nine and over to the 
courtroom, where I was a sober, poker-faced stool pigeon. 
After court I went home, and took a nap for a few hours. 
Then I got up, sat at my typewriter and became a poet. The 
poet ceased to exist at midnight and I eseaped to Mexico. A 
new language, and a new character: an unfunny clown. 

It wasn’t until the end of my stay in El Paso tliat I told 
anybody of my extra-curricular activity. The news was re¬ 
ceived with no great surprise. Undoubtedly 1 had been under 
surveillance. 

There were reports aplenty in El Paso. The Attorney Gen¬ 
eral of Texas, John Ben Sheppard, sent one of his crack anti- 
Communist assistants, Frank Pinedo, to El Paso. 

Texas was getting ready to go after Communists in a “big” 
Texas way. ITere was a bill before the State Legislature 
which asked for the death penalty for any Communist found 
in the state. I contril)uted my two cents by giving the Attorney 
General a sworn statement on Communism. 

There were other Texans at the trial. My constant com¬ 
panions, the Texas Rangers, and the El Paso Police had a car 
sitting on the taxi strip until my plane took off on tlie return 
flight. In between, thev escorted me to and from the courthouse, 
to lunch and dinner and visits to my hotel room. 

They didn’t devote all their time to me. They were busy 
investigating the “influx of Communists” connected with tlie 
trial. The Rangers worked with the United States Attorney l)y 
furnishing valuable wiretap information, lists of hotel guest 
registers, ownership of certain out-of-state cars, and a fairly 
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complete coverage of what Clinton Jencks and his attorneys 
were doing. This supplemented the work of the FBI. 

Between the FBI and their Texas counterparts, the Rangers, 
the defendant had no privacy. 

El Paso was very profitable for me. I was paid $9 a day, 
normal witness per diem, plus $25 a day expert witness fee, 
plus rny income as a comic in Juarez. 

THE RETURN BOUT 

Here I was in a courtroom again—my opponent, as before, 
was John T. McTernan. I enjoyed eross-examination by Mc- 
Teman. I respected his capabilities as a trial lawyer and his 
ability to embarrass me, altliough I didn’t think it eould be 
done very easily. As I have said before, the witness stand was 
like a chess game. The defendant was the king. It was my 
job to checkmate him. Only this was dirty chess, and there 
could be no rematch if I won. 

As I sat in the witness chair I thoroughly enjoyed the 
spectacle of defense and prosecution. It could have been 
found in one of Hollywood’s gaudy films. 

The government’s prosecutor was Hovey Williams, a home- 
spun legal eagle. Williams ‘‘kinda was lak a long drahm out 
Big Bend coiintr)^ boy who wasn’t ahankerin’ to be messin’ 
with a smooth talkin’ city slickah like McTernan.” And he let 
everybody in that courtroom know it. 

Besides Williams, there was Charles Herring, United States 
Attorney for the Western District of Texas, and Joseph Aider- 
man from Washington. Both Herring and Aldennan were too 
much the big-city type—too much like McTernan—and that’s 
why Hovey Williams did most of the work in the case. 

Williams took advantage of this difference in type casting. 
Pie played to tlie utmost the role of Texan who was being 
attacked by a big city infidel. We all talked about this before 
and after court in Williams’ oflSce. I wasn’t the only play 
actor. The United States Attoniey was acting too. 

Then there was the jury. I was conscious of this jury as I 
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had been of other juries. But this one was different. I didn’t 
have a woman on the jury upon whose sympathy I could play. 

I couldn’t act like her son because she wasn’t there. 

But, as I looked at this jury, I knew there were probably 
war veterans, some who had seen men die, and I took ad¬ 
vantage of that when I described “the plot to cut off copper 
production.” I must have been effective for the jury brought 
back a verdict of guilty in record time. 

I was conscious at all times of what was going on in cross- 
examination. McTcrnan had been a good teacher. 1 learned 
much from him in the Foley Square trial. I looked at Mc- 
Ternan, rising from his chair. H(' brought up the old point— 
by big blunder in the Flynn case—the time I said complete 
report” instead of “cornprchensive” in referring to a report I 
had given the FBI. But, like the cat who never makes the same 
mistake twice, I was not going to say “complete” again. 

“Sir, the word complete is not the correct form for it. 
Comprehensive report, not complete,’ 1 said. 

I got my point across, judge Thomson looked at McTei*nan 
and .said: 

“He has already qualified his answer that he meant com¬ 
prehensive instead of complete. The que,stion is now at that 
particular time did he qualify it or not; not sometime later 
at the trial, at that particular time did you qualify it? 

Matusow: No, sir. 

McTernan: When you gave this answer that I just 
called your attention to, where did you not qualify the 
meaning of the word complete? You were under oath to 
tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
weren’t you? 

Matusow: That is correct. 

McTeman then went on to show that I had not included a 
report on an alleged meeting in my report to the kBI. The 
meeting was one I testified about during the Flynn case. He 
had me on the ropes until— 
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Matusow: The answer is yes. There could be dis-^ 
crepancies but what Mr. McTeinan has not said is that 
the other items—the other four or bve items—were cor¬ 
roborated and on something like the Pettis Perry meet 
ing it was reported in the Daily Worker and it was on the 
basis of going through some back issues of the Daily 
Worker before that trial that I was able to End what Mr. 
Perry had spoken at the meeting which I did not recall 
wlien I wrote the report. 

Judge: All right. Let’s get through with this part here. 

Jencks was unimportant at this point. My fight was with 
McTernan. Just as long as I was able to outmaneuver the 
cross-exainining attorney I was satisfied. 

McTernan then asked me whether I lived in the Bronx, 
New York, and had registered to vote there. I knew this 
question was coming. The United States Attorney had given 
me advance information that the Jencks defense counsel had 
certified copies of my election registration. I knew what this 
meant and was prepared to squirm out of it. 

1 had registered to vote in New York in 1951 while living 
in Ohio and registered and voted in the primary election in 
Ohio while living in New York in May of 1952. I then 
registered again and voted in New York at a different New 
York address for the 1952 election. But this wasn’t the end. 

In 1953, when I called Washington my home, I filed for 
divorce in New Mexico claiming that I had a year’s residence 
there and ended up getting divorced in Nevada with a resi¬ 
dence in New York City. 

But this was Texas and I was in a courtroom. McTernan 
had documented proof of my fraudulent registrations, and I 
knew it. The only thing I could do was to split hairs in the 
terminology of the affidavits and bluff my way out. 

Point one in my attack was to admit my guilt before Mc¬ 
Ternan accused me of it. 

McTernan: Now in October, 1951, namely, October 
13, 1951, you gave your address as 1491 Macombs Road, 
Bronx, when you registered to vote, didn’t you? 
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Matusow: October 13, 1951? 

McTernan: Well, perhaps you can’t recall that pre¬ 
cise date? 

Matusow: Yes, I did, I believe I did, on an absentee 
ballot. I was in the Air Force. 

McTernan: Now, was that your residence, 1491 Ma- 
combs Road, at that time, your voting residence? 

Matusow: On that date it was. 

McTernan: In the following january, namely, January, 
1952, you registered to vote in Dayton, Ohio, didn t you? 

Matusow: Can 1 qualify that.^ ^ 

McTernan: Can't you answer that "yes or no . 

Matusow: Yes, with a qualification. 

McTernan: You mean you can’t answer that yes or 
"no” without a qualification.^ 

Matusow: Well— 

McTernan: Your Honor, I submit that on a simple 
question like that a man can simply say he registered to 

vote or he didn’t. 

The Court: He said he did. 

Matusow: Can’t I qualify my answer? 

McTernan: I think that answers it. 

The Court: The Court will let you make a little 

explanation. 

I made my explanation, pointing out to the Court that the 
affidavit that I had signed stated “will have resided on the 
day of next election in the State one year and that 1 thought 
this meant one year from the date of the general election, 
and not the primary with which the issue was concerned. 

That wasn’t the end. I did vote in New York in the general 
election of 1952. I got out of that by pointing out that the 
affidavit was incorrect. It stated that I lived at 1491 McCon¬ 
nell Street in New York County, when I had actually lived 
on Macombs Road in Bronx County, New York. 

Point three dug deep, and I had to lie my way out. Mc¬ 
Ternan pointed out that 1 had filed for a divorce in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, claiming legal residence in the state for a 
period of one year. 1 admitted this to the court. Then I said, 
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'When I discovered I did not have the residence, I dropped 
my divorce suit/’ 

This was not tnie. I dropped my suit for divorce when my 
wife, Billie, vanished and I was unable to obtain subpoena 
service on her in a New Mexico court jurisdiction. 

McTeman looked a bit frustrated when our encounter was 
concluded. Then I was able to reach the jury in a way that 
was very damaging to his client, Mr. Jencks. 

McTernan: I want to go into this matter of your ex¬ 
planation, Mr. Matusow. As I caught your testimony just 
a minute ago, it was that you never did give a correct 
street address—withdraw that. As I understood, your tes¬ 
timony was that you didn’t give a street address when 
you testified in that proceeding because you were afraid 
of what the Communist Party might do to you? 

Matusow: Not to me as such, but just annoyance. 
The Communist Party didn’t give me a guarantee to 
protect me. 

McTernan : So you made a practice, ever since you 
liave been testifying, not to give a street address? 

Matusow: That is correct. 

McTernan: And that is because the Communist Party 
wouldn’t give you protection? 

Matusow: Couldn’t guarantee it, that is correct. I 
didn’t trust them. 

McTeman opened up a hole in the line and I got through. 
I knew what I was going to say, but first I wanted him to 
continue with the line of questioning relating to my ad¬ 
dresses. Wliich he did. He pointed out that my testimony be¬ 
fore the House Committee on un-American Activities and 
other committees was under oath and that I had apparently 
given some correct addresses. 

McTernan: And the testimony before the House Com¬ 
mittee on un-American Activities was under oath too? 

Matusow: One qualification is necessary. 

The Court: All right. 

Matusow: Well, on the 24th, I believe, of January of 
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Charles F. Herring, Prosecuting Attorney, states that my testimony 
was ‘‘absolutely essential to a successful prosecution of Clinton E. 
J cricks. 
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that year, my father, on his way home from work, was 
heat up severely and almost killed— 

Tim Coubt: We won’t go into that 
McTernan; I move to strike that testimony and the 
jury be instructed to disregard it. 

The Court: Yes, that testimony will be stricken and 
the jury is instructed not to consider it. 

J3ut the jury had considered it. I looked at the jury as I 
mentioned that my father was almost killed. This was an all- 
male jury. I coiildriY play upon their sympathies as a son, so 
I reversed field and played on their sympathies as sons who 
had fathers. 

It worked. And everybody in that courtroom knew it. 

I hadn't lied. My father had been robbed. But it was pure 
coincidence that he was mugged and robbed two weeks prior 
to my first open testimony. 

I had used this story before to play on the sympathy of 
audiences in the election campaign. I never openly said it 
was a Communist plot to intimidate me but, rather, intimated 
as much. 

This, to me, is a graphic example of how dangerous the 
half-truth is and that a half-truth and a lie are wholly inter¬ 
changeable when you examine their end result. In fact, the 
half-truth is more dangerous because it is harder to refute. 
When on the witness stand, I knew that by answering yes 
or no, as is normally the procedure in a court, I would not be 
able to convict Jencks. 

Continuously, in testimony, I and the other witnesses an¬ 
swered, ‘1 cannot answer that question with a yes or no.” 

This was the profesional witness's form of Fifth Amend¬ 
ment. But it was much better than tlie F^ifth Amendment. 
It not only enabled us to disrupt the train of thought of the 
defense counsel but, with well-trained witnesses, like myself, 
we were able to leave the impression that we knew what we 
were talking about. 

At one point McTernan asked, “I submit that the witness 
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is not permitted to make speeches from the witness stand. 
There was no question pending.'' 

McTernan’s objection was based on my addressing the 
Judge. 

The Judge replied, ‘‘No speeches. Rut he is permitted to 
explain what the truth was about it or what happened in 
connection with it. He has done that now so can’t we pass 
on and get through with this address business?” 

The flippant and evasive way in which I handled myself 
under cross examination was a device to protect me from the 
lies that 1 had testified to under direct examination. As in the 
case of my testimony in the Smith Act trial in New York, my 
preparation for the Jencks case had been long and thorough. 
I spent many days in Washington going over my testimony 
with the United States Attorney Joseph Alderman; and when 
I arrived in El Paso I rehearsed some more. A question-and- 
answer sheet was prepared for United States Attorney Hovt'y 
Williams' use. Williams and I went over it with painstaking 
care. 

The Government was attempting to prove that Clinton 
Jencks had been a Communist Party member at the time he 
signed the non-Communist affidavit under the Taft-IIartley 
law. I was the only Covemment witness who testified that 
Jencks was a Communist after tlie date on which he signed the 
affidavit. 

T stated on the witness stand that in July and August of 
1950 I had visited the San Cristobal Valley Ranch in Taos, 
New Mexico, and that I had met Jencks there. I testified that 
I had three conversations with him in which he told me he 
was a Communist Party member. Actually, there was no basis 
whatsoever for this statement of mine; and in January, 1955, 
the lawyers for Jencks' defense received from me a sworn state¬ 
ment to that effect.^ 

My testimony alone had convicted Jencks—there were no 
otlier witnesses who could say Jencks was a Communist and 
had violated tlie Taft-Hartley Law. 

* See Appendix. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Chairman McCarthy 


HIE JUNIOR JOE-MEN 

My relationship with Senator McCarthy and the members 
of his staff was hectic. It was centered almost entirely around 
his probe of the Voice of America and the State Department 
Overseas Libraries. 

McCarthy is easy to get along with, when you agree with 
him. To me, as to others, he was just plain “Joe." He felt hurt 
if you called him Senator McCarthy or by any foimal name. 

On one occasion I was chatting with him in his office shortly 
after Look magazine had published an article about him. 

I said, “Joe, why don’t you have one of your newspaper 
friends write an article about you? One tliat pictures you as 
a human being, a guy who gets along with children, and is 

friendly with people in general?” 

My point was that 1 thought it was about time that the 
press depicted him as something other than a villain. 

Joe leaned back in his chair, paused for a moment and then 
said “No, Hars'ey. That wouldn’t be any good. Because as 
soon as my enemies see me as anything but the villain with 
three horns who spits fire, 111 lose my effectiveness. 
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I thought a moment and then nodded approval He was 
right For McCarthy bad to be a villain or he wouIdiCt be 
McCarthy. 

One of the main worries McCarthy had was in relation 
to the competence of his help. He was continuously fearful 
of a leak from his office. He especially feared a leak to his 
bitter enemies. Drew Pearson or the AIsops. According to 
Don Surine, McCarthy’s trusted assistant and investigator, 
‘'tlit^e have been many leaks from Joe’s oflBce.” 

Thc'se did not include the deliberate leaks on McCarthy’s 
part to the pro-McCarthy press; or the hand-in-glove relation¬ 
ship between McCarthy and radio commentator Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. On more than one occasion 1 have been in on contact with 
Ed Nellor, Fulton Lewis’ assistant, from McCarthy’s office. 

I saw and overheard Don Surine give information to Nellor 
which was, up until that time, executive testimony, not to be re¬ 
leased. And I saw Nellor in McCarthy’s office using McCarthy's 
phone, transmitting information to Fulton Lewis’ office. 

Another newspapennan with this same closeness to Mc¬ 
Carthy was Willard Edwards of Colonel McCormick’s Chi¬ 
cago Trihunc. 

When McL’arthy took over chairmanship of the Senate In¬ 
vestigating Committee he surrounded himself with young 
men such as Roy Cohn, Dave Schine, Dan Buckley, and 
others. 

There was a very definite and deliberate reason for this. 
The anti-Communist movement w^as growing old. The hard 
core of red-baiters like J. B. Matthews, Howard Rushmore, 
Karl 13arslag, etc., were growing old and did not have the 
energy to keep up with the vigorous, fast-moving pace that 
McCartliy’s investigations had. 

Rushmore once said to me, ‘'We have to build a strong 
anti-Coinrnunist nucleus with young people such as yourself. 
You must carry on the work that we started.” 

McCvartliy also liked to have men like Dave Schine around. 
It afforded the luxurious atmosphere he so liked. 
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Dan Buckley, who at one time investigated McCarthy s charges o^ 
-cLmuniZ in the State DepaHment,” informs me of Ins new pb- 
Assistant Counsel to McCarthy’s Committee. 
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On the day he agreed to employ me we had lunch in the 
Carroll Arms Hotel, across the street from the Senate Office 
Building. In one comer of the dining room there was a 
round table, the largest table there. It was reserved daily 
for McCarthy and his luncheon discussions with his staff. 

On that day. May 5, 1953, McCarthy, Cohn, Schine and 
myself had lunch. As we left the dining room and got out into 
the warm sunlight of springtime Washington McCarthy turned 
to me and said, '‘Harvey, when I put Schine on the staiff 
I swore Fd never hire another millionaire. But I guess I was 
wrong.” And as he said it he winked at Roy Cohn. He was, 
of course, referring to the wealth I now shared with Billie. 

One of the benefits of Schine’s work for the committee was 
the use of his parents’ suite in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The suite was located in the section known as the Waldorf 
Towers, which housed such dignitaries as General MacAr- 
thur and the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 

I visited this suite on one occasion. It was during the height 
of the Voice of America probe. McCarthy had much of his 
staflF with him—Cohn, Schine, Don Surine, as well as secre¬ 
tarial help brought up from Washington. 

As I entered the suite a waiter was leaving with a table 
full of empty dishes and another was entering with dinners 
for some of the staff. The battery of phones in the room never 
stopped ringing. People were coming and going. The scene 
was hectic and reminded me of a regimental command post 
during the height of combat. 

It was here that I learned of a heretofore unknown source 
of McCarthy’s information, one which was responsible to a 
great extent for the scope of the Voice of America probe. 

I learned that a number of McCarthy’s informers, those 
who furnished him with the inside information on the VGA, 
were, in fact, employees of that organization. They sat in the 
suite, going over lists of names and events with McCarthy’s 
investigators, and in some cases suggested new names to be 
subpoenaed and interrogated. 
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Roy Cohn was in charge of the whole operation, pulling 
the strings and coordinating the information. He coordinated 
the staff but also antagonized many. 

Howard Rushmore, who was employed for a time as re¬ 
search director, told me that he couldn’t take any more of 
Cohn’s dictatorial ways. 

Rushmore was particularly antagonistic toward Cohn be¬ 
cause he had helped build Cohn to his place of prominence. 

It was Rushmore who had befriended Cohn when he was 
Assistant United States Attorney in New York and given him 
the needed publicity. This publicity rocketed him to fame 
in the McCarthy world. 

Cohn was also in close touch with Leonard Lyons, the 
columnist, and Walter Winchell. He frequently gave them 
information relating to cases he was working on. Cohns 
press relations were excellent and resulted in the favorable 
publicity which brought him to McCarthy. 

A story was told about Cohn’s attitude which was depicted 
as an arrogant one while he was counsel for the McCarthy 

committee. i ^ u 

One day while hurrying to get back to Washington he 

drove a car belonging to his father. Judge Albert Cohn, 
onto the taxi strip of the airport and there parked it as he 
boarded his plane. The car was later towed away and, it 
it had not been registi-rcd in his father’s name, legal action 
would have been taken. 

Bob Morris, who was then counsel for the McCarran-Jen- 
ner committee, told me that he and Cohn were once driving 
to the airport in a taxi. Cohn ordered the cab driver to make 
a left turn onto the East River Drive in New York at 96th 
Street, an intersection where left turns are not permitted. 
There was a policeman there and the cab driver at first 
refused to make the turn. Morris said that Cohn told the cab 
driver he would assume the responsibility-which he did when 
the officer stopped the car. According to Morris, Cohn pulled 
out his credentials and by using the power of the committee 
got away with it. 
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One myth which Cohn’s press relations helped create dealt 
with his effectiveness as Assistant United States Attorney. The 
impression that existed was that Cohn was an able attorney 
—that all his cases resulted in convictions—the first Reming¬ 
ton trial, the Lattimore indictment, etc. 

The fact is that the cases which Cohn had prosecuted were 
all reversed. The first Remington trial was thrown out and 
several charges in the Lattimore indictment were thrown out. 

But McCarthy hired Cohn nevertheless. McCarthy told me 
that one of his reasons was to offset the frequent charge that 
he, McC>arthy, was anti-Semitic. By employing Cohn and 
giving him such a place of prominence, said McCartliy, he 
would have the basis for refuting the charge. 

Another McCarthy staff member with whom I had frequent 
working relations was Don Surine. It was Surine who came 
into prominence during the Army-McCarthy hearings as the 
man who doctored the photograph of Army Secretary Ste¬ 
vens and Dave Schine. 

But Surine had joined forces with McCarthy years before 
that. 

A fonner FBI agent, he had spent ten years with the 
bureau, where his specialty was investigating vice in Baltimore. 

Surine was McCarthy’s private investigator, prior to Mc¬ 
Carthy’s assuming chainnanhip of the Senate Investigating 
Committee. Surine was also active in the Maryland campaign 
against Senator Millard Tydings in 1950. 

The intensity with which Surine tackled “Communism” at 
times frightened me. He once told me of a plan to subpoena 
all of former Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s files, a few 
days after Acheson left office. Surine said that they had a 
van ready to go to Acheson’s home, shortly after Acheson 
boarded a plane for a vacation in the Caribbean. But he was 
disappointed. His well-laid plans fell through. 

Surine also had other plans that were indirectly related 
to McCarthy. As an investigator and associate of Senator 
McCarthy, he became embroiled in the subtle little-known 
aspects of McCarthy’s cause. 
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Siirine told me of his close relations with Colonel Julius 
Amos, a retired Army colonel. Amos, according to Sunne, 
had a private spy network throughout Europe on both sides 

of the Iron Curtain. ^ , i 

It was common gossip around Washington that Colonid 
Amos was the man who negotiated the flight of the Polish 
air force jet which fell into American hands. Ihis is the same 
Colonel Amos who fed McCarthy the iufonnation that 
Lavrenti Beria was safely out of Russia. The story was that 
one of Beria’s agents was in direct contact with Amos. 

One morning in May, 195-3, Surine cornered me at the Car- 
roll Arms Hotel and asked me if 1 would use my influence 
with mv wife to raise $ 5 ,() 0 () which was needed by C.olonel 
Amos. According to Surine, Colonel Amos needed this money 
in order to pave the way for the escape of a full scjuadron 


of Soviet jets. . 4 ^ i x/i. 

Surine was not the only ex-FBI agent tliat assisted Mc¬ 
Carthy in his investigations. Almost all of his investigators, 
such is Herb Hawkins and Jim Juliana, were former speaal 
agents of the FBI. As in the case of the investigators for the 
McCarran committee, these ex-FBI agents were mvaluab e 
for McCarthy’s purposes. They had in their heads vas s ores 
of infonnation which supplemented that of the w.tn.^sses ^ 
My contact with staff members of McCarthy s committee 
during the early part of 1953 was interrupted by my marriag 
and honeymoon; but upon our return to Washington the 

tempo again picked up. 


HE TOOK A BOOK 

As any two people who had just eloped would do Billie 
and I called our friends when we returned from o«r honey¬ 
moon. One of the first calls was to Senator Joe McCarthy 
Billie had his private number and had no trouble reaching 

^™joe, we’re back,” Billie said. She went on to invite him 
over for a drink that night. 
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Joe arrived about 11 p.m. with Jean Kerr, whom he was 
later to marry. We all went into the Hawaiian Sun Room. It 
\vas the first time that I had seen Jean Kerr and Joe Mc¬ 
Carthy in it, and I couldn't help thinking that this was the 
room that they had created. Billie got the idea for decorating 
it when she took Jean to Hawaii in 1951. This trip made 
Jean unavailable to the committee that was investigating the 
1950 Maryland (Senator Tydings) election. ^ 

I mixed and distributed a round of drinks and settled 
back to feel important in my surroundings. 

Joe had the look of a little boy who had just sneaked a look 
at his Christmas gifts a week early and was dying to tell 
someone about it. After first throwing a few glances at Jean, 
and then tuniing to make sure that no one else was present,' 
he said, I don't know if I should tell you. I haven't told any¬ 
one yet. I guess its all right, but don't mention it." 

Billie and I sat up and waited for the great news. 

Joe leaned forward in his chair, and then told us trium¬ 
phantly that he had just cut off several million tons of ship¬ 
ping to Red China. I ve got some Greek ship owners to sign 
an agreement with me, not the State De^partment, saying that 
they wouldn't use their ships in trade with Red China. I'm 
going to break the news tomorrow at the hearings. Why 
don’t you and Billie try to be there?" 

As if that wasn t enough, Joe had more news. He told 
us that he expected to sign additional Greek tonnage to the 
agreement, and that the new agreement would be signed 
in London, where his agents were working on the deal. “But 
remember, no one is to know of this, especially the London 
deal.” 

Joe's big satisfaction was in the way in which he had gotten 
the agreement signed. He intimated that he had enougli “dirt” 
on the ship owners and that he had let them know he intended 
to use it if they didn’t go along with him. One of his big 
clubs was the new McGarran immigration bill, and its clauses 
for deportation. 
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Billie and I took turns in congratulating Joe on his success. 

I got up to mix another round of drinks in order to toast his 
new prowess as antagonist of tl.e administration. ^ 

The conversation then got around to the subject ot Joes 
probe” of the State Department’s Overseas labranes, and the 
Voice of America. 

“Harvey,” Joe said, “you’re just what we need; 1 can use 
you on this book probe because you used to run three Com¬ 
munist bookshops.” 

McCarthv had the habit of introducing me as Harvey 
Matusow, who used to run three Communist^bookshops m 
New York that sold Owen Lattimore’s books.’ ^ 

McCarthy continued: 

“I want to set up these hearings, and use you, and possibly 
Elizabeth Bentley. We’ll have it on television every day, but 
not more than an hour at a time. We’ll make it like a soap 


opera, leave them wanting more. 

“Now get this_We’ll reproduce a Commumst book¬ 

shop-put up the shelves, the cash register, and all that goes 
into the making of an authentic reproduction. ... 

Joe knew what he was talking about. He was enough o 
a showman to know that the dramatic impact of this type o 

hearins: could really do a job. , . , 

I looked at Joe as he spoke, and I could see that he was 


* See McCarthy’s book, McCarthyi.^i-The Fi^ht lor America, page 6-^ 
“A^nrding to sworn testimony given to the MeCarran /-"-f y 
Harvey M^itusow, an nndereover FBI ag.:nt, Lattimore s book .So/uUon 
TIZ was recommended by the New York State Edneational Depart¬ 
ment of the Communist Party to all Commumst tarty members^ 

“Matusow, a former member of the Communist Party, worked m thrtc 
Corl mist krty book stores. He testified that Lattimore s book and four 
Sr “L Ih. I».k. .iu,. t... party ...rtal .artual on, .W 

-a. - 

(luired reading for students at the Jefferson School of Soti.d Sticn e. 
r^hool run by the Con.muni,st Party in New York City for the purpose 
of teaching Marxism and Leninism. 
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ooncluctiiig an imaginary hearing. His gestures, his timing- 
all were perfect—as if he were in front of a TV camera. 

His hand gestures described the way the bookshelves would 
be set Up, and he pointed to imaginary props around him, as 
if he were directing a play on Broadway. Joe reminded me 
that T was considered the “expert” on Communist youth ac¬ 
tivities in the anti-Comrnunist field, and that I was also an 
“expert” on the question of Communist literature. A combina¬ 
tion of these two, said McCarthy, would certainly drive home 
his point to the American housewife. 

As he s])oke, McCarthy seemed to be verbally rubbing his 
hands. “Do you get it, Harvey? Don’t you see what a show 
this can be? Here you arc . . . young . . . just like their son. 
A veteran of two wars. Then I ask you a question about an 
author of a book. . . 

As he spoke, he pointed to me and said, “You sit there. 
Now, Mr. Matusow, did you ever sell a book written by Owen 
Lattimore in this Communist bookshop? Then you get up, 
Harvey, go to the shelf, pick up a book by Lattimore, and 
say, ‘Senator, this book, writt(m by Owen Lattimore’ . . . Then 
you might put the book down, and let the full impact of 
the fact that the book was found in an official Communist 
Party bookstore sink in. . . 

McCarthy’s audience was only tliree people, but from the 
amount of zeal and effort he was putting into the descrip¬ 
tion you would have thought he was on the NBC network. 

He went on to point out that 1 could sliow that the 
book was sold at a Communist bookstore, and also sold at 
tlie Jefferson School—“the official school of subversion in the 
United States,” 

McCartliy’s plan was simple and also dramatic: take a book, 
show that a Communist sold it to a Communist in a Com¬ 
munist bookstore, or a bookstore located in a school declared 
Communist by the Attorney General; make sure that the 
seller of the bo(^k was young, as well as the buyer, and in that 
way convince all who were watching the TV show that the 
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sale of such books was one of the reasons that 500,()00,()()() 
Chinese were now living under a Communist Government 
And last but not least, he said, the book would be found 
in the State Department's Overseas Library, joe continued, 
“Harvey, after that, we’ll go to another book. Just one at a 
time, and never more than thirty minutes at a time with 

you. ...” , « , ’’ r • 

This was Joe’s way of dramatizing the danger of certain 

books written by American authors. The whole thing was 
play-acting, with me, a professional actor, in tlie lead .supiiort- 
ing role. The end of each act was to be signified by the ring¬ 
ing of the cash register. . „ t 

It was a part that seemed written especially tor me. 1 was 

delighted. , . i 

The one chink in McCarthy’s armor was the TV networks^ 
They didn’t go along with the idea. Another thing that closed 
the door on the bookshop project was the Creek shi)) deal. 
When this story broke in the news the following day it cre¬ 
ated the storm that Joe was looking for and took up much o 
his committee's time. 


THE BIBLE WAS NEXT 

Shortly after the return of Cohn and Scliine from their 
European jaunt, where they had investigated the books on 
the shelves of the State Department’s Overseas Libraiies, .1c- 
Carthy got the headline-making hearings under way. 

Roy Cohn had established his headquarters m a special 
office of the committee, not in the Senate Office Bui ding bu 
many blocks away at the bottom of Capitol Hill. It was 
this office that the vast overlapping 

and books relating to the probe were handle^ kor t . 
the committee put on extra help, not ordinary help but Hech a 
Massing, the former wife of Gerhart Eisler and myself. We 
acted as consultants while poring over the books 

Massing’s job was to read documents printed m German 
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which were found in the overseas libraries, and, through the 
often-used technique of the committee, implicate them and 
the writers in a “subversive plot.’' 

The committee had obtained a complete list of all books 
in the overseas libraries. It was from this list that the probe 
developed. ^ 

Irior to my testimony in the book probe the main figure 
was Theodore Kaghan. He had been subpoenaed and flown 
back from Germany where he was working in the Informa¬ 
tion Center. 

A few days before I got on the stand I was in Roy Cohn’s 
ofhce. He asked his secretary, Larry Lawrence, to call Scott 
McLeod, a friend of McCarthy who was in charge of security 
in the State Department. 

Cohn told McLeod that it would be advantageous if the 
State Department could force Kaghan’s resignation prior to his 
getting on the witness stand, and that it would strengthen 
McCarthy’s case. According to Cohn, McLeod told him it 
would be impossible on such short notice. 

Another reason for his request, Cohn said, was that they 
did^ not expect Kaghan to invoke the Fifth Amendment. And 
if Kaghan was not a “Fifth Amendment case” it would be dif¬ 
ficult to justify his removal from the State Department after 
Ik- testified. Kaghan did testify. lie was also dropped from the 
rolls of government employees. 

1 worked hard to correlate all my information relating to 
the probe. And, prior to my testimony, I gave sworn state¬ 
ments to the committee on a number of individuals. 

It was the morning of May 6 that I took the witness stand, 
he IV camc'ras for a nation-wide hook-up were in evidence 
and this was my debut as a TV star witness. 

I discussed my contemplated testimony with McCarthy. I 
felt that Senator Jackson of Washington, a member of the 
committee, might raise certain embarrassing points when I 
testifi(>d. Jackson was one of the men I campaigned against 
at McCartliy’s request in 1952. I had made charges against 
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Jackson which were completely unfounded and unsubstan> 
tiated, and I felt that he would be antagonistic toward me. 

McCarthy agreed and said he would be ready to bail me 
out in such an event. My apprehensions were justified when 
Senator Jackson started to cross-examine me. After question¬ 
ing me about my background prior to the campaign, he said: 

Sen. Jackson: Then what else did you do in 1952, 
Matusow? 

Matusow: I worked actively in the political campaign. 

Sen. Jackson: Whom were you working for in the 
political campaign? 

Matusow: Various organizations. 

After fencing through a few more questions, I said: 

Matitsow: That is correct, sir, and in the state of Wash¬ 
ington I campaigned against you, 1 believe, sir. 

Senator Symington then joined forces with Jackson, but 
McCarthy was prepared and quick to come to my defense, 
saying: 

Sen. McCarthy: May I say that I think we can cut this 
short by asking you this question: Yon were very active 
in Eisenhower’s campaign and the campaign of other 
Republicans. You did not campaign for Democrats last 
fall, is that correct? 

Sen. Jackson: Well, I think his whole background 
ought to be in the record. 

But McCarthy had his way. lie pulled me out of the fire 
before anything really embarrassing could develop. 

May 6, 1953^ was a hectic day. 1 not only jrrc'pared tes¬ 
timony for the McCarthy committee, but it was my wife’s 
birthday. 

I gave a birthday party for her that night. It was a joint 
birthday party. May 6 was also the birthday of Mrs. Owen 
Brewster, the wife of the former Senator from Maine. It was 
a lavish party with a few hundred guests. I was a novice at 
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preparing snch affairs and wished the Senatorial hearing 
would have come later. 


NEWSPAPERS ARE RED 


As I took the witnes stand that morning I had no idea that 
by nightfall I would be in the center of one of McCarthy’s 
controversies. All that was planned for my testimony was that 
I identify three witiu'sscs whom the committee expected to 
be unfriendly. And the thing I had not expected was the 
incident which brought out the newspaper headlines. 

As the hearing was drawing to a close McCarthy said: 

Sen. McCarthy: Mr. Matusow, I want to thank you 
for coming here. Let me ask you this question: 1 assume, 
having been in the Communist movement for some four 
years in New York and having been in a Communist 
bookstore, you have a fairly good knowledge of the Com¬ 
munist writers in the city of New York. 

Matusow': I do, sir. 


As I answered that question, I had no idea what was com¬ 
ing next. It had not been prearranged and had it been I 
would have suggested it not come up. For it put me on the 
spot, one which I was not prepared to handle. 


Sen. McCARrav: Would you say you have knowledge 
of some of tlie Communists who have infiltrated some of 
the magazines and newspapers in that area? 

Matusow: I do. I was a member of the American 
Newspaper Guild while in the Communist Party. It is an 
anti-Communist union but there are Communists in it 


As I answered this question, I was hoping he would not 
pursue the matter. I did not want to embarrass McCarthy or 
myselr, but he continued: 


Sen. McCarthy: I would like to have you, if you will 
Mipply us in executive session with the names of all the 
Communists, those known to you as Communists who 
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have infiltrated the various news media whether it is 
radio, newspapers or television. I know that will be quite 
a monumental task so we will not set any definite date 
but you can get that for us at your convenience 

se,<!^ior'°'^' ^ ‘‘fter the 


S'lv Xr ^ ^ out of it. I did not 

MfJn-?d ^ the heat off 

cCaithy and leave the impression that I was a reliable wit 
ness wlio could fufill the task. 

ini "”t have any lists of Communists in the newspaiDer 
us ly. I did not know of any organized plot to control the 
,«h„g „o„„ of Y.„k m,wsp.pe,. nrlL * 

-^wered McCarthy s question in that fashion, it was so as 
not to destroy my reputation as a witness. 

pap r“ ''’"S'* ‘'8“'“' 'So new'- 

maA'tla it? '.'"■'.S™""™ S.-'sed ata.amerts 1 had 
mane in the 1952 election campaign. These cliarves T l-af 
admitted, were unfounded. ^ ^ 

I subsequently gave the New York Times and Time Inc 

pa;7„.d:r;"''' ”'>«»" «> 

McCarthy’s continued attacks upon the press and his at 
tempts to use me for that end brought an rvalanc^e of ent 
lusm, not only of McCartliy but of me. Conservative as well as 
hbeiral papers and columnists attacked me and the speeches 

so forth. ^ ^ ^ magazine, and 

tlJ"r Joseph and Stewart Alsop requested that 

rCT"' '"r f'”“'™»" 

cy singled out Louis Budenz, Paul Crouch and 
Tl»,r bas» f„ ^ j had deS 
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in Great Falls, Mont., in which I had claimed that there were 
126 Communists working on the Sunday supplement of the 
New York Times. The Alsops pointed out tliat the total em¬ 
ployment on the New York Times Sunday section was less 
than 100. 

A few days after their column appeared I received a letter 
from Alfred Kohlberg, a McCarthy supporter. The letter was 
addressed to Budenz, Crouch and myself. In it Kohlberg of¬ 
fered to help if I desired to act against the Alsops. 

Kohlberg wrote: 

Mr. Louis Budenz 
Mr. Paul Crouch 
Mr. Harvey Matusow 
Dear Friends: 

Did you see the Alsop article Sunday? If you are in¬ 
terested to do anything, may I suggest you give me a ring. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) Alfred 
ALFRED KOHLBERG 

But I chose to take no action. I had lied. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Stirrings of Conscience 


the cracking point 

McCarthy’s request for a list of Communist newspapermen, 
and the ensuing events, started me toward my eventual break 
with the McCarthy forces. 

I doubt that many people who saw my performance on 
television or who read about it as they scanned their news¬ 
papers realized how false and shallow I had begun to feel. 

But my subsequent break was not easy. Bather than one 
event, it was a series of experiences which brought me to the 
point at which I am now, with a desire to rectify the wrongs 
I have done and with a feeling which now enables me to live 
at ease with myself for the first time in many years^. 

The reader might ask, how is it possible for me after hav¬ 
ing done all I had done, having gone as far as 1 had ever to 
start back? I also thought it was impossible. I couldnt see 
any way out. I had done harm which could never be undone. 
I ^uldn’t just kiss my sordid world good-by. 1 thought per¬ 
haps by breaking with McCarthy but not breaking with the 
Justice Department I would justify my deeds and be able to 
silence my conscience. My attitude was; “Leave it to the 
FBI and the Justice Department.” In that way, I thoug i 
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would be able to salvage the remnants of what I had been. 
It was not a quick or sudden process of soul searching, for 
during this period I developed marital troubles wliich led to 
my divorce. The events leading up to my divorce also added 
to the already heavy burden which tortured me at every 
waking hour. 

At the time of my divorce I was completely alone. I was 
an enemy of those whom I had betrayed, and I knew that, 
due to my recent attitude toward the McCarthy fold, I had 
placed myself in a form of exile. I was looking for help, not 
knowing where to find it. I was at the lowest emotional ebb 
in my life. I tried to maintain nonpolitical relations with the 
McCarthy forces; I thought that perhaps I could avoid testi¬ 
fying and still be called ‘‘friend.” But in August, 1953, outside 
of my parents, I don't believe there was a person whom I 
felt I could call friend. 

In desperation I sent a letter to Senator McCarthy. In it 
I know I was groping, feeling for that intangible tie that binds 
people to one another. I wrote in part: 

Next month I will be 27. Twenty-seven years of being 
a coward and being dishonest. I have gone through life 
hurting the things I love and believe in. Being dishonest 
with them for I was afraid that if I were honest I would 
be hurt by them. I was wrong. 

I finished the letter with: 

I don’t want to go near politics ever again. And I never 
want to be part of the Communist question, pro or con. 
It might be that you look at this as the coward’s way 
out but if I am to go on as an honest—honest with my¬ 
self—human being I have to use saltpeter in my living. 
I have to tone down my temptations which made me 
dishonest. ... I don’t know which course I’ll take. I still 
wish there were a middle course. 

I received no answer. 

I wrote that letter on the day prior to my divorce, in August, 
1953. And, as I had done periodically in the past, I made a 
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notation in my cliaiy. I entitled this notation “Life of a 
Coward, or So Goes the Professional Ex-Communist.” 

That same day I wrote in my diary: 

“I look back at my short life and find that I cannot 
count tlic dishonesties, for they are too many. 1 find that 
I have outnumbered the honesties by leaps and bounds. 
This point proves itself to me because I cannot count 
the number of times I have been completely honest. . . . 

“This means that when 1 appeared before the com¬ 
mittee I was di.shonest—1 was the profesional ex-Com- 
munist and had to be an absolutist. . . . 

“Like the horse with blinders on who cannot sei: the 
sides though he knows what is going on because of the 
sounds, I was dishonest wdien I testifit'd. . . . 

I could go on for page after page, but only come to one 
conclusion. I’ve been di.shonest witli myself. . . 

“The life of a ‘professional ex-Communist’ did not 
help the situation. It added pressures tliat most people, 
honi'St or dishonest, don t have to bear upon them. • • • 

“At first it was a strange feeling to see my picture and 
name in the newspapers, but then, like a dope addict, 1 
began to crave for it-publicity and more pulfiicity, a 
never-ending ehain that only brings more and more 
dishonesty. 

“In the election last year (1952) 1 said many things, 
things that could be interpreted as true, but statements 
no lionest man would liave made. 1 talked about news¬ 
papers and magazines where Communist Party' members 
weri' working, and left the impression that those pub¬ 
lications were Communist-controlled. That is an untRith. 
People believed me-why not, 1 was the professional 
ex-Communist. 

“When I testified before a Congressional committee 
—my word was sufficient—I could do no wrong. I said 
things better left unsaid for they did not help in adding 
to stability of either myself or the nation. 

“Like a jet plane as it nears the sound barrier, I was 
building up to where I was ready to break that barrier, 
but something went wrong. I crashed. In part it took 
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a marriage to make me see the harm that I was doing, 
for the injustices that I helped create ciwstallized them¬ 
selves and subconsciously became part of my every day 
living which affected me as a man and a husband. 

"1 don't ask forgiveness for things I liave done or deeds 
not correctable, I believe. 1 don't hate the professional 
ex-Communist, 1 can’t for that is me. I have h-arned that 
the same need is usually love, which by his actions he 
can only destroy.” 

All that I had created in my witness world crashed down 
upon nu^ like a mountain that day. I told myself that I would 
break with my past, slam tlu^ door in its face and live incog¬ 
nito. 1 left Reno for the quiet serenity of the mountains of 
New Mexico. Prior to my leaving for Santa Fe, 1 dropped 
even further down into the depths of self-pity. 

1 was driving on the road between Reno and Las Vegas. 
As I sat at tlie wheel of my Ihiick station wagon, a feeling of 
depression came over me. The miles slipped by and the 
minutes droned on. All I could do was think of myself and 
how useless 1 was. I was friendless and wifek^ss. I decided I 
would commit suicide. I made up my mind tliat I would hit 
the accelerator of that car and as I watched tlu' speedometer 
climb, 90, 95, 100, I said to myself. I ll just keep this car on 
the road and at tlie first turn I come to I won’t turn. I don’t 
know how far I traveled or how long it took, but 1 soon hit 
a rabbit, killing it instantly. As 1 felt tlie tliud of tlu- rabbit 
going under the wheels of my car I suddenly snapped out of 
it. I brought the car to a stop and bac'ked up for what seemed 
almost a mile to the point where the shattere-d remains of 
the rabbit lay. I got out of my car there in tlie des(‘rt and 
just stood looking at the rabbit. 

By the time 1 got back into my car, I no longer intended 
to kill myself, and I was thankful that the road on which I 
had been driving was flat and straight as it cut through the 
Nevada desert. 

When I arrived in Santa Fe, I thought things would pick 
up. I got a job with a radio station, KTRC, and was about 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
September 17, 1953 
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^!r. Harvey M. iJlatueow 
1900 ?oxhall Road, H. W, 

Vaehlrigton, D, C. 

Re^ Labor Youth laague 


Dear l-lr. Matusow: 

In connection with an action pending before 
verslve Activities Control Board reepectlng Jb* ^ ^ 

League. It U neceosary for the attorney h^dllng Jb» 
dleouee with you your knowledge and partielpatlon In 1 e 
and activltiee. 

Ilr. Hubert H. lintel Is the attorney handling this 
natter, and I would eppreclate your advising him present 

address and telephone number where you cnn be contacted for 
Interview. 


A return envelope which requires no poetage 1# 
enclosed for your convenience* 


Sincerely, 


WARHUT aUSY III 
Assistant Attorney General 
Criminal Division 


Dyj 




VILLIAM K. IiY)LllY, Cfidef 
Internal Security Seqftlon* 


EnclOBure 
Ko. 116931 


Warren Olney III, Assistant Attorney General, sumrnons me to discuss 

the Labor Youth League prior to Subversive Activities Control Board 
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to settie down in my normal world. I was emotionally shaken 

and disturbed. I naively thought that I could crawl into a 
shell. 

The reality of the outside world soon became apparent. A 
day or so after I took my job with the radio station, the Santa 
Fe newspaper headline screamed, “Commie Hunting Harvey 
Matusow Takes Job with Radio Station.” That was not all 
Rumors spread wildly that I was in Santa Fe at the behest 
of Senator McCarthy to investigate Communist influence in 
New Mexico new.spapers and radio stations. Everywhere I 
^med and went in that small mountain community I was 
faced with my past-one that I had created. 

as confused as ever, groping and looking for 
that stability which I had destroyed many years before in its 
embryonic stage. I had gotten over the desires of self-destruc¬ 
tion and, at that time, also reconciled myself to the fact that 
I could not escape my witness world. As the actor who is 
t^e-cast I had to play my part, I thought-it was expected 
ot me and I could do nothing else. 

At this time, the Justice Department contacted me. My tes¬ 
timony was requested once again before the Subversive Ac- 
tivitics Control Board in Washington. The case pending was 
that of the Labor Youth League, of which I had been a 
charter member. When I was first contacted I hecDed not 
committing myself. ^ ’ 

Santa Fe was not the solution to my problem. I was run¬ 
ning away, but the first person I met when I reached Santa 
Fe was myself. In Santa Fe there was a continuous barrage of 
questions people who were curious. My past was printed on 
my face hke a map. The self-conscious feelings I had as I 
observed the finger-pointing and heard the whispering, or at 
least imagined it so, once again set up in me my defense 
mechanisms. At this time I had no intention of continuing as 
a Congressional witness. But I appeared before the Sub¬ 
versive Activities Control Board and justified my testimony 

by saying to myself, I will have nothing to do with the Con¬ 
gressional committees. 
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I was looking for an acceptance. I convinced myself that 
I had received that acceptance from the center. Here I was 
not motivated as in the past, being a witness for self-glory, 
but rather a witness looking to close the door on future cases 
but not having the courage to say “No.” I still wasn't strong 
enough to get up and say Tm sorry, I was wrong. 

I accepted my subpoena and went to Washington, where I 
took the witness stand in the government's case against the 
Labor Youth League. Prior to my getting on the stand I had 
tliought of writing a book, one which would expose the evils 
of McCarthyism. I didn't really want to write the book. But 
I told myself that perhaps by writing it I would find an ac¬ 
ceptance with at least some decent people in our society. 
That book was never written. 

SWAN SONG OF A WITNESS 

As I entered the hearing room to testify in the Labor Youth 
League case 1 was less sure of myself than I had ever been. 

I saw Joe Bucholt, one of the Labor Youth League leaders, 
who was also acting as counsel. I had known him--h(‘ had 
been my friend. I had been to his home and accepted his 
hospitality. I had known his wife and children. 

Here I was face to face with a portion of my past for which 
I was unprepared. 

As I sat in the witness chair looking at Bucholt, I couldn't 
help thinking of what a miserable creature I was. 1 asked my¬ 
self: how would I feel if the situation were reversed? 

Bucholt was not the only part of my past in that hearing 
room. The hearing officer was former Senator Harry Cain of 
Washington. I had campaigned for Senator Cain in 1952 and 
had invited him to my home in Washington. Cain's attitude 
toward me was friendly and sympathetic. Bucholt had a 
belligerent attitude. I chose the easy way out by catering to 
the sympathetic attitude. . . . 

I returned to New York to the home of my parents and here 
went into hibernation for the winter. I wanted to be alone 
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with my tlioiiglits. I tliought I would be able to do this in tlie 
one place in the world where I knew I had love. Shortly 
after my return to New York I was sitting in a bar drinking, 
feeling sorry for myself. I turned around and there behind me 
was a wall mirror. I was shocked by what I saw. I saw a fat 
and sloppy young man, sitting on a bar stool. His clothes 
weren’t pressed; he needed a haircut; and his backside cov¬ 
ered the barstool and dropped off at the sides. I told myself 
You re fat and sloppy. Itoure physically sloppy and mentally 
sloppy.” 

I weighed 230 pounds, and that’s fat for a man who’s only 
5 foot 8. I went home that evening and decided that what 
I needed was discipline, the kind of self-discipline tliat I 
had never allowed myself to accept. The kind of self-discipline 
that if I had had I never would have been a witness. 

I put myelf on a diet. I lost weight, looked better and felt 
better. I sat at my typewriter writing poetry. I started to 
find answers to some of my own questions. 

But it was a slow process. It took many months, during 
which time I still appeared occasionally as a witness. 

I started to make tlie rounds of the casting offices, in at¬ 
tempts to get roles on t(;levision and in radio. I used an alias 
so as to try and hide the past. 

loday I don t measure my success as an actor by the num¬ 
ber of roles wliich I rec<‘ived, for they were few. But rather 
I feel that this period la^lped me regain something I had lost: 
an understanding and respect for people. 

I found myself coming face to face with some of those who 
were blacklisted. Some showed hate. Others just asked me 
why. 

Once again I decided to write this book. Only now it started 
to take new forms. 

I received new strength on the day the government con¬ 
tacted me to testify in the case of the Jefferson School before 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. I refused to testify. 

It was the first time I had refused to testify, and to my great 
amazement nothing happened. 
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1 felt free, but 1 still bad my past. It was at this time that 
I contacted a number of people who were anti-McCarthy, 
anti-witchhunt. I went to see Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. I 
told him I wanted to “undo the hann” of my testimony against 
innocent people. I was looking for help, both moral and 
financial. I needed financial help to subsidize me in the writ¬ 
ing of a book, and I contactc'd a number of publisliers. They 
sliowed interest in the book but wanted part of a manuscript, 
a normal procedures However, 1 could not write a manuscript 
and eat at the same time without financial help. 

During this period I underwent what T felt was a religious 
experience. Bishop Oxnam, when he testified about our meet¬ 
ings, referred to this "rc^ligious experience;’ but I don’t think 
he fully grasped it. In tins religious experience, 1 was again 
running, looking for a place to hide and find jieaee of mind. 
1 was looking for what is known as Cliristian charity. I wanted 
to repent. 

In tlie teachings of almost all religions is expressed the 
thought: “The evil-doer shall be accepted if he does evil no 
more and admits his sins.” I engraved a Biblical quotation on 
my mind and tried to make it the basis for my living: “Do 
justly, love mercy, walk humbly with tliy God.” 

1 began to feel better, more at ease. I was beginning to 
learn to live with mysedf. But I still did not find the ac¬ 
ceptance I needed. 

And then I again slipped back. Shortly after I refused to 
testify in the Jefferson School case I once again found myself 
on the witness stand: two cases before' the Subveasive Activi¬ 
ties Control Board—the Council on American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship and the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. I had 
climbed a few rungs in the ladder, attempting to leave the 
witness chair behind me, but I had fallen back. I was a 
reluctant witness but a witness nevertheless. And, as in the 
past, my testimony was distorted to make it appear as though 
the defendants were guilty as charged. 

I justified my testimony here in a strange way. I got a job 
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in a Washington night club as a comedian and in my act I 
satirized the Arrny-McCarthy hearings. I was a clown on the 
nightclub floor in the evening and a government witness 
during the day. I told myself that this was the last time. I 
didn’t tell the government that this was it. I told myself that 
I would not return to Washington and the witness world. 

I left Washington and I left New York, once again returning 
to tlie Soutliwcst. 1 went to Dallas, where I had a job waiting 
for me, the first steady job in many years. I looked forward 
eagerly to it. 

But no sooner had I gotten to Dallas in early July of 1954 
than I was subpoenaed by tlu^ House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I didn’t want to go but I didn’t dare 
refuse. I had just started work, and I knew that a controversy 
at that time would end the job. So I went. 

I wasn’t told why I was wanted, and I was curious. The 
hearing was scheduled for a Monday morning. I had worked 
until 11 o’clock Sunday night in Dallas and had to be back 
at work Monday evening at 7:30, which meant my testimony 
had to be squeezed into part of that day, plus the round trip 
from Dallas to Wasliington, over 2,000 miles. 

I arrived in Washington, not having slept that night and 
having worked at the theater twelve hours the preceding day. 
I was still nninfonned as to the purpose of my testimony as I 
took the witness stand in tlie Caucus Room of the House Office 
Building—the Caucus Room, similar in size and dimensions to 
the hearing room where the Anny-McCarthy hearings were 
held. 

Did Bishop Oxnam tell the truth when he said that you told 
him you had lied before Congressional committees, I was asked 
by the committee. I hemmed and hawed, giving evasive 
answers. Did Bishop Oxnam lie, I was asked. And all I 
could answer was, ‘T would call him a dishonest man.” 

I was not ready, nor was I prepared to fight the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. I was sick of being 
used. To hell with Oxnam and the innocent people who were 
being blacklisted, I told myself. Tm not going to testify any 
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Dallas Ex-Red 
Protests Term 
Given Batchelor 

A protest against the Army 
court-martial life sentence given 
Cpl. Claude Batchelor, returned 
Korean War prisoner, was sent 
to Alty. Gen. Herbert Brownell 
Thursday by Harvey M. Matu- 
$ow of Dallas. 

Mr. Matusow, who joined the 
communist movement at 18, 
broke with the party and has 
since testified at many gov¬ 
ernment investigations, said he 
would not appear at six hearings 
where he was scheduled to be a 
witness. 

“The reason for this is my 
conscience will not let me be a 
party to any future Claude 
Batchelor cases,** he wrote. 

Mr. Matusow said the life im¬ 


prisonment term was too severe 
for a youth who joined the Army 
at 16 and was subjected to 
skilled Cotnmunish “brain-wash¬ 
ing” for two years in Korea. 

•The mind of a 16 or 18-year- 
old is too susceptible." the Dallas 
man said. ••More than 90 per 
cent of the Communists become 
Reds before they are 21.** 

A similar protest against the 
life sentence for the Kermit 
soldier was made in Dallas 
earlier this week by Robert A.j 
Vogeler, American businessman] 
who was held prisoner of the 
Hungarian Communists for 17 
months after his firm was taken 
over by the Hungarian govern -1 
ment. j 

And in Big Spring Monday, 
H. W. Walker resigned as chair¬ 
man^ of the draft board, saying 
he dSd so in protest against the 
Batchelor court-martial verdict 


1 declare 1 will no longer testify. 
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more and Tm going to lead my own life, leaving the witness 
world behind me. So again I told a lie. If anyone thinks Tm 
ready to go to jail for perjury, 1 told myself, theyVe got 
another guess coming. I was also tired when I was on that 
witness stand. I didn't want to testify. I wanted to be in 
bed. I believe that if I had had a night's sleep and had a 
chance to prepare for my testimony, my attitude might not 
liave been the same. 

I got on rny plane for the return trip to Dallas, but I was 
overtired and couldn’t sleep. 1 walked back to the lounge of 
the plane with the committee’s questions still ringing in my 
oars. There 1 found my first relaxation in many an liour. 

I started to entertain some small cliildren. Tliev loved it. 
I was relaxing. But they taught me a lot. The simplicity of 
tlu'ir attitude, their inquisitiveness about things, places and 
people, brought me back to my own childhood and the days 
when I was inquisitive about things, places and people. 

What have I done, 1 asked mys(‘lf, today, when I testified 
and in the past.^ My answer didn’t take long in coming. I had 
been helping create a system in this country wliercljy these 
childrc'n and tliosc' to C'orne would no longer })e free to irujuire 
as to tilings, plac('s and people. It was tlien tluit I knew that 
I would no longer testify. 

I was sure of it, and I felt free. 

A few weeks alter I n^turned to Dallas, Corporal Claude 
Batchelor, a returned American prisoner of w ar who had once 
cliosen to stay in Nortli Korean, w'as tried by a court martial, 
convicited and sentenced to life inqirisonment. His only crime, 

I thought, was that he also was inquisitive and not prepared 
for combat in the Korean conflict; his only crime was con¬ 
fusion. 

I sent a letter to the Attorney General and simultaneously 
gave it to the press. I protested Batchelor's sentence and said 
that I would no longer testify or "be a party to any future 
Claude Batchelor cases.” 

After I sent that letter I felt like a man again. But I didn’t 
want to stay in Dallas, the place I had come to on the 
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run 


wliile attempting to hide from myself. I had no more reason 
to hide from myself. 1 bought a hieych;, put a knapsack on 
my shoulders and started my journey, a vacation. A vacation 
rd wanted for a long time. 

1 didn’t want to write a book any more. And I’ll hvave the 
dirty game of polities to those who want to wallow in it, I 

tliought. , r 

My bieyele carried me over 800 mik's, across the state ot 
Texas and into the mountains of New Mexico. 

It was cotton-picking time in laibbock, Tc-xas, and I took a 
day off from bicycle riding to do something I had never done 
Ix'forc—pick cotton. It was tiring, I sw('ated, and I didn’t make 
much mone\’; but I loved it. A few days latt'r 1 got a job as a 
migratory worker, working with a combine unit, harx'csting 
giain in the? vast Panliandle of 'I't'xas. 1 slept out on the open 
road and I got rny m(;als by wasliing dishes or doing some 
menial work in roadside diners. 

All during this trip 1 knew the publisliers of this book, 
.Angus Cameron and .Allx'it Kahn, were attempting to contact 
rnc'^by long-distancc' phone tlirough my parents. Th(')’ had 
heard about rny wanting to write a book, having read it in a 
report of Bisli()p OxnanVs testimou)'. But 1 was in no hurry, 
and 1 didn’t care if I ever wrote a book. 

I didn’t call them. Howewer, wlicn I arrised in Taos, New 
Mc'xico, the end of my journey, 1 did call. 1 didn t think 
anything would comc' of it and 1 considcrc’d the call a comtesy 
one, returning tlu'irs. 

Mr. Kahn asked me to come to Nc'w A’ork to discuss the 
book. I agrec'd. My airline ticket arrived, and I was on my 
way to New A’ork. 

The rest of the* story is this book. And as I said at thc^ be¬ 
ginning, this is my story; but more: 1 am the mirror, you are 
thc! viewer, and this story is your reflection, for the things 
that I have done-what I have been-have affected your life 
and the times in which you live. 
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Appendices 


Affidavit of Harvey M. Matusow in the case of United States of 
America vs. Clinton E. Jencks, January 20, 1955. 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS 
AT EL PASO 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
vs. 

CLINTON E. JENCKS 

HARVEY M. MATUSOW, being duly sworn, deposes and 
says: 

1. I make this affidavit in support of the motion by the 
defendant for a new trial, and to do what I can to remedy the 
harm I have done to Clinton E. Jencks and to the administra¬ 
tion of justice. 

2. 1 appeared as a witness for the Government against the 
defendant in the course of the trial in this Court in January, 
1954, on an indictment charging Mr. Jencks with having filed a 
false non-Communist affidavit with the National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Board on April 28, 1950. My testimony appears in the 
typewritten transcript of the record from p. 579 to p. 703. 

3. The matters I testified to were either false or not entirely 
true, and were known by me to be either false or not entirely 
true, at the time I so testified, in that: 

A. I testified that in July and August, 1950, I visited the San 
Cristobal Valley Ranch in Northern New Mexico, and met the 
defendant there. While there, I had three conversations with 


No. 54013 
Criminal 
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him. T also testified about a lecture given by the defendant 
at the Ranch (R. 583-596). 1/ 

1 testified that the first conversation took place in the 
presence of one Marcus. T testified that in the course of this 
conversation, 1 stated tliat I had left New York permanently 
and was thinking of living either in New Mexico or California, 
in which event 1 would transfer my Communist Party membe^^r- 
sliip. Th(^ defendant’s comment on this, according to my testi¬ 
mony, was: “It is a good idea, we can use more active Com¬ 
munists out here” (R. 586). 

It is untrue that on tlie occasion of this conversation, the 
defendant said, “It is a good idea, we can use more active 
Communists out licre.” The defendant made no such state¬ 
ment, 

B. I testified that in the second conversation, the defendant 
again (wpressed approval of my proposed transfer of my Com¬ 
munist Party meml)ership; that we discussed ways of propagat¬ 
ing “tlie Communist-sponsored Stockliolm Peace Appeal” 
whicli the defendant was planning to k'cture about at the 
Ranch; that tlie defendants relations with what I called the 
Communist-led Mexican Miners Union also came into this 
conversation and in this connection the defendant told me that 
he had had discussions with “some' of the Mexican Com¬ 
munist organizers” about “trying to see that their contracts, 
both in Mexico and the United States, ran ont at the same 
time so that they would be able to end all mining and smelt¬ 
ing, and so forth, in basic metal production in an attempt to 
cut off production or slow it down for the Korean War eflFort, 
wliich he termed as an unjust and imperialistic war” (R. 588- 
589). 

My testimony reflating to the defendant s alleged discussion 
with “Mexican Communist organizers” concerning a plot to cut 
off copper production for the Korean war was untrue. The 
defendant made no such statement. 

1/ Tlie references are to the typewritten transcript of the testimony. 
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C. I testified that in the lecture, on August 7 or 8, 1950, the 
defendant, in the words of my testimony, “spoke about the 
role of the trade unions in the drive for peace and the Com¬ 
munist-sponsored Stockholm Peace Appeal" and “in favor of 
the Soviet Union's plan for atomic and otlier disarmament 
and putting an end to the Korean war, being that tlie United 
States was the aggressor nation, we had no business being in 
Korea—" (R. 589-590). I testified that in the library of the 
Ranch, where', the lecture was given, tliere wei'C' rnanv books 
published by the Communist Pai ty and l)y C()rnmunist piil)lish- 
ing houses and there were also copies of a Communist 
theoretical magazine and a Communist news|)iip('r (R. 590). 
I testified tliat the' defendant asked his listeners to read some 
of this material (R. 592). 

It is not true that in his lecture on August 7 or 8, tlie de¬ 
fendant requested the guests ol the Ranch to read Communist 
Party literature. He did not single out any specific literature 
which was published by the Communist Party. Nor is it true 
tliat Jc'ncks in his lecture said the other tilings which I testified 
he said. 

D. I testified that in the tliird convi'rsation lietween the 
defendant and myself, 1 told the' dc'femdant tliat 1 had joined 
the Taos chapter of ANMA (a voluntary association coiurrued 
with the needs and problems of the Mexicans and tiie Mexican- 
Americans in the United States), and tlic dcfe'iidaiit replied 
that this was proper Communist Party concentration work; 
that he also said he was active in ANMA in Silver City, that it 
was a key organization as far as Communist activities were 
concerned in New Mexico, and that tlie Communist Party 
controlled ANMA and used it as a political sounding board 
(R. 595). 

This testimony was untrue. Jencks actually said that ANMA 
membership was large in his union, the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, and that as a union function 
he took part in ANMA activities. 

4. There was no basis for my stating that Clinton E. Jencks 
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was a member of the Communist Party at the time I stated so 
in court. 

5. In addition, my testimony on cross-examination in the 
Jencks trial was either false or not entirely true, and was 
known by me to be either false or not entirely true at the 
time 1 so testified, in the following respects: 

A. My testimony (R. 613-623) relating to a speech given by 
Pettis Peny which referred to testimony I had given in the 
trial of the United States Government vs. Elizabeth Guriev 
Flynn, et al, in which Perry was one of the defendants, was 
untrue in substance. Mr. Perry did address a meeting which 
I attended, but I did not testify accurately as to what he said. 
At no time during his speech did Mr. Perry advocate tlie over¬ 
throw of the government by setting up a Negro Nation or any 
other way. I also did not tell the truth al)oiit this matter 
when 1 was cross-examined about it in the Jencks trial. 

B. When I referred during my cross-examination in the 
Jencks trial to an attack on my father in January, 1952 (R. 
649), I had no evidence of any connection l)etween the Com¬ 
munist Party and that attack. Ilowevcu', I intended to give that 
impression to the Judge and the jury when 1 so tc^stified, both 
to create prejudice^ against Jencks and in defense of iny having 
given false addresses in previous testimony and justification 
for the way in whicli I acted under cross-examination when 
asked about my illegal voting registration in both New York 
and Ohio (R. 623-653). 

5. In other testimony I had given under oath prior to the 
time I testified against Jencks in this case, I had also testified 
falsely, or had given testimony which was not entirely true, 
about other matters. Such testimony was given by me in court, 
before Congressional committees, and before the Grand Jury 
which indicted Jencks in this case. 

At this time, and with further reference only to Clinton E. 
Jencks and the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, I would like to add that I testified falsely, or did 
not tell the entire truth, when I appeared in Salt Lake City 
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on October 8, 1952 before Senators McCarran and Watkins 
during hearings conducted by the Senate Judiciary Subcom¬ 
mittee on Internal Security concerning Mine, Mill. Specifically, 
and without now referring to other matters I then testified 
about, I also told the same untruth on that occasion about 
the conversation with Jencks relating to a plot to interfere 
with the Korean war by calling copper strikes which I later 
told when I testified at tlie trial of Jencks (Hearings Before 
The Subcommittee To Invt'stigate The Administration Of The 
Internal Security Act And Other Internal Security Laws Of 
The Committee On The Judiciary, 82d Congress, 2d Sess.), 
(p. 153). Also, when I appeared before the Grand Jury in¬ 
vestigating th(^ case against Jencks I testified along similar 
lines about such a conversation with Jencks. The Grand Jury 
handed down the indictment in this case on the same day after 
I completed my t(\stimony. 

6. I make and swear to this affidavit voluntarily and of my 
own free will, without having been threatened, coerced, in¬ 
fluenced, or intimidated in any way; without having been given 
any payment, rc^ward, or any thing of value, or any promise 
thereof; and only for the purposes of now telling the truth, 
the whol(? truth, and nothing but the truth, and as 1 have said, 
to do what I can to remedy the harm I hav(^ done to Clinton 
Jencks and to the administration of justice. 

7. I am willing to appear and testify to the truth of the 
above matters at any time. 


(SIGNED)- 

Harvey M. Matusow 


Sworn to before me this 
20th day of January, 1955. 


Ralph Shapiro 

Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 41-8940000 Qualified in Queens Co. 
Cert. Filed in New York County 
Commission Expires March 30, 1956 
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Affidavit of Harvey M. Matmow in the case of United States vs. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, et. ah, January 31, 1955. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA I 


ELIZABETH CURLEY FLYNN, et al., 
Defendants. 


C 136-7 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK 


SS: 


HARV E\ M. MATUSOW, being duly sworn, deposes and 
savs: 

1. I make this affidavit in support of the motion by the 
defendants for a new trial and to do what I can to remedy 
tlie liarm I have done to tlie defendants in the case of 
United States of America v. Elizahetli Gurley Flynn, et al 

2. I appeared as a witness for the Government against the 
defendants in the course of tlie trial in tlie above-entitled case 
in tliis Court in July, 1952, on an indictment charging the de¬ 
fendants with conspiring to violate tlie teaching and advocacy 
and organizing sections of the Smith Act. 

3. The testimony I gave in the course of th(> trial appears 
in tlie typewritten transcript of the record at page? 6565 and 
thereafter. 

4. The matters I testified to were either false or not 
entirely true and were known to me to be either false or not 
entirely true, at the time I so testified, in that: 

A. On July 22, 1952, I testified that defendant Perry ad¬ 
dressed a meeting held in a restaurant on University Place in 
the City of New York in December, 1948. I further testified 
that: 
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“Mr. Perry spoke about the question of building social¬ 
ism. He said that the building of socialism went hand- 
in-hand with the setting up and establishing of a Negro 
nation in the black belt of the United States, and the free¬ 
ing of the Negro people and the Negro liberation move¬ 
ment, tliat the South in tlie United States-there were 
some States such as Mississippi where tlie Negro people 
constituted a majority, and that a Negro nation would 
have to be set up, would be set up in tlie black belt. He 
referred to the book, Marxism and the National Question, 
and the basic principles for definition of what is a nation, 
and he stated that tlie Negro people in the United States 
constitute a nation, and that tliis nation could not be set 
up unless socialism were to eoine to power in the L^^nited 
Statics and that the bourgeoisie would not sit back and 
let it eorne to power peacefully, and therefore the work¬ 
ing class led by tlie Communist Party would have to 
forcibly overthrow this bourgeoisie to set up the Negro 
nation whil(? establishing socialism." (Tr. 6628-29). 

The foiegoing tc'stimony was true only in so far as it states 
the fact that Defc'iidant Perry addressed the mc*eting I de¬ 
scribed on tlie date indicated, but 1 gave false testimony when 
I testified that Defendant Perry said that tlie building of 
socialism went hand in hand with the (\stablishinent of a Negio 
nation in th(‘ Black Belt of the United States and that this 
nation could not be set up unless socialism w^ere to come to 
power in the United States, that the bourgeoisie would not 
sit back and let it come to power peacefully and therefore 
the working class, led by the C()mmimist Party, would have 
to forcefully overthrow the l)ourgeoisie in order to set up the 
Negro nation while establishing socialism. 

At no time did 1, either at this meeting or elsewhere, hear 
Defendant Perry make the foregoing statement or refer to the 
overthrow of the United States Government by force and 
violence or by any other means. 

B. I further testified on July 22, 1952, that in the fall of 
1949 Defendant Trachtenberg had a conversation with me at 
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the Workers' Book Shop, where I was employed, concerning 
a book entitled ‘Xaw of the Soviet State," by Andre Vishinski 
(fr. 6645-6646). I further testified that Defendant Trachten¬ 
berg said that: 

. . the concepts created here by Mr. Vishinski on a 
new form of socialist law were diametrically opposed to 
the English law, and that the Party should be familiar 
with this new concept of Socialist law, and that if the 
book were published at a lower price than $15, it would 
be veiy^ useful in the Party apparatus and educational 
set-up." (Tr. 6646). 

I also testified that: 

"Mr. Trachtenbe-rg said that the book contained the 
first comprehensive report of the Soviet concept of law 
and the Marxist-Leninist concept of law. 

"He went on further to say that in talking about the 
book, the law of the Soviet State, that the question of 
capitalism and socialism here, or the creating of a socialist 
society and eliminating class antagonisms, how that was 
to be accomplished through the establishment of social¬ 
ism, how the diametrically opposed classes could be 
eliminated-~were found in that book." (Tr. 6653). 

My testimony regarding Defendant Trachtenl)erg s remarks 
about the book, "Law of the Soviet State," was true in respect 
to the fact that Defendant Trachtenberg casuallv mentioned 
the book as one of many which were being sold in the 
Jefferson School Book Shop. The extent of his remarks was 
solely that of inquiry in relation to the sales of the book in the 
same general conversation in which the sales of other books 
in the Book Shop was discussed. 

In all other respects, my testimony concerning this con¬ 
versation with Defendant Trachtenberg is false. At no time 
in the course of the conversation did Defendant Trachtenberg 
make the statements that I attributed to him in the foregoing 
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quoted portions of the testimony. At no time did Defendant 
Trachtenberg refer to the book in relation to the concept of 
revolution or overthrow of the Government. At no time during 
the many occasions that I met with and talked with Defendant 
Trachtenberg did he indicate that he advocated the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force or violence or any 
other means. 

The question of my testimony concerning the book “The 
Law of the Soviet State,” by Andrei Vishinsky, was first raised 
by Roy Cohn, Assistant United States Attorney, wlio worked 
with me in preparing my testimony. The conversation in 
which the subject was first discussed with Cohn took place 
in a car driven by a Special Agent of the F.B.I. United States 
Attorneys David Marks, Roy Cohn and J. J. McCarthy, a 
Special Agent of the and two other individuals were 

seated in the car at the time. Mr. Cohn mentioned the book 
by Vishinsky. Cohn said that because of a section of tlie book 
it would be important to connect the book with the de¬ 
fendants. He said that the United States Attorney had at¬ 
tempted to introduce this book in the Dennis ease, but was 
unable to lay the necessary foundation. He then askc'd me if 
I had ever discussed the book with any of the defendants. I 
told him that I had discussed it with Trachtenberg. Cohn 
asked me for the substance of that conversation, and 1 in¬ 
formed him that Trachten1)erg had inquired about the sales 
of the book in a conversation in which he made similar 
inquiry concerning the sales of other books carried in th(^ 
book shop. 

A subsequent conversation concerning the book occurred 
in Roy Cohn s office. He showed me the book entitled “The 
Law of the Soviet State,” and asked me whether this was the 
book which Trachtenberg had discussed with me. He then 
asked me for further details concerning this conversation with 
Trachtenberg, and I informed him that Trachtenberg had 
discussed the price of the book. Cohn stated that this would 
not be sufficient to lay the necessary foundation for its intro- 
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diiction in evidence. Cohn pointed to a passage in the book 
and told me that that passage was important in proving the 
Governments case. He then asked me if 1 had discussed any- 
thing with Trachtenberg which would tie him with this pas¬ 
sage, and I said, “No,” I had not. Nevertheless, thereafter, in 
several sessions with Cohn, we developed the answer which I 
gave in my testimony, tying Trachtenberg to that passage. 
We both knew that Trachtenberg had never made the state¬ 
ments which 1 attrilnited to him in my testimony. 

C. 1 testified that in December, 1949, I attended a meeting 
at the Hank Forbes Auditorium of the Communist Party 
Headquarters at 35 East 12th Street, New York City, at which 
Arnold Johnson spoke (Tr. 6626-27), and 1 testified that De¬ 
fendant Johnson said: 


. . that it was important for the Communist Youth 
Movement to build a new Marxist-l.eninist Youth Group 
that would or could leave the white collar jobs and get 
out into basic industry in the tradition of the Young 
Communist League. He said that the New York organiza¬ 
tion, the \outh Organization of the Communist Party 
needc^d building. We had a trained cadre, and we had to 
train them in New York and get them out into the basic 
industries so that we could recruit young workers and 
get them on the side of the Communist Party. We had 
to get tfiem into the trade' unions in the midwest, in basic 
industries, and we had to recruit in there, and in the 
event of any war with the Soviet Union we would then 
have people on our side.” (Tr. 6627). 


It IS true that defendant Johnson addressed the meeting at 
the time and place of the above testimony. But my testimony 
conceming the statements I attributed to him to the effect 
that it was necessary to get them into the trade unions in the 
midwest in basic industries, and in the event of any war with 
the Soviet Union we would then have people on our side, is 
entirely false. 
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D. 1 testified that about April 15, 1949,1 liad a conversation 
with Defendant George Rlalce Cliarney at his office at 35 East 
12th Street, New York City, concerning my trip to Puerto 
Rico (Tr. 6636). I testified that in the course of tliis eonversa- 
tion he said that: 


. . tliat 1 should familiarize myself with the Parh^ 
the Communist Party line on Puerto Pico. He pointed 
out—Mr. Blake said that the strug<j;le for tlie iiidc'pendenee 
of l\ierto Bieo was tied up directly witli the struggle for 
socialism. He said tliat Puerto Rico was Ix'ing used as a 
military l)asc by the United State's, and an independent 
Pueito Rico would help to destroy those' bases and cripple 
thc' Caribbc'an defense. IR' pointed out that the only 
time PiH'rto Rico would get its independence was when 
we had conducted an elfectiye struggle for socialism 
and then oyerthrovyn tlie bourgeoisie there. He said lie 
had l)e('n to Puerto Rico Ixdore and tliat it Piu'rto Rico 
were independent the struggle for socialism there would 
be accomplished a lot easier.” (Tr. 6637-38). 

My testimony relating to eonv('rsations with Dfdbndant 
Charney is true only so far as 1 did haye conyersations with 
him relating to Puerto Rico and iny trip to Puerto Rico, ikit 
my testimony that he said that ‘Tiu'ito Rico was bc'ing usc'd 
as a military base by the United States and an independc'nt 
Puerto Rico would help to destroy those bases and cripj)le the 
Caribbean defense;” and that "‘He pointed out that tlie only 
time Puerto Rico would get its independence was when we 
had conducted an effective struggle for socialism and had 
overthrown the bourgeoisie there” is entirely false. 

At no time during the many conversations and meetings I 
had with George Blake Charney and other meetings at which 
he was present, did he state that he advocated thc overthi ow^ 
of the United States Government by force, violence or any 
other means. 

E. On July 21, 1952, I testified concerning a course which I 
attended in the Fall of 1948 in the Institute of Marxist Studies 
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at the Jefferson School in the City of Ne w York (Tr. 6608-9). 
I further testified that at one course taught by Beatrice Siskind 
(Tr. 6609) she said: 

"... that American exceptionalisin was a theory started 
in the 1920s W’hen the Communist Party was under the 
leadersliip of Lovestone. She stated that American ex- 
ceptionalism said that the United States would not suffer 
economic crises in the event of world t^conomic crisis, 
that we were exempt or we just couldn’t have one here if 
labor worked with the bourgeoisie or the capitalists or 
the management, as the case may be. She pointed out 
and said that American exceptionalism was also carried 
forth under Earl Browder in 1945 and said that was tlie 
reason for his ('xpulsion, and that you could not, she said, 
collaborate with the bourgeoisie or the capitalists, that 
labor could not. ! he only way to avoid eeonomic crises 
is witli the establishment of socialism, and slie stated that 
socialism could not be olrtained under a peaceful means, 
it coidd not hr* olrtaincd by collaboration, that the 
capitalists or i>()nrg<-oisie would not give up without a 
struggle, and therefore the working class, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, would have to take 
over by power and overthrow the bourgeoisie.” (Tr. 6610). 

The foregoing testimony concerning what Beatrice Siskind 
.said is entirely false. I had no recollection at the time I testi¬ 
fied nor do I now have any recollection as to what if anything 
was taught to me concerning the subject discussed in the fore¬ 
going testimony. The testimony was entirely fabricated to 
create the false impression with the Court and the members 
of the jury that the Communist Party taught and advocated 
tire overthrow of the United States Government by force and 
violence. Prior to the time when I took the witness stand I 
could not have discussed or testihed to the answer which was 
given on the stand. I had informed United States Attorney 
Roy Cohn that I was unable to recall what, if anything, 
Beatrice Siskind had said in the course. During several sessions 
I had with Cohn, he helped me formulate the answer which 
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I memorized and gave in my testimony. Tliis testimony was 
not based on what was actually said by Beatrice Siskind, but 
was created for the purposes of the trial. 

F. I testified that in December, 1945, I attended a meeting 
of the Communist Party in Philadelphia at wliich Henry 
Winston, Organizational Secretary of the Cornminiist Party, 
spoke (Tr. 6622-24). T further testified that I returned from 
Philadel|)liia together with Henry Winston and that on this 
return trip Winston said: 

. . that his article in the fourteenth convention issue 
of Political Affairs, whicli was September of 1948, should 
be read and studied more fully by tlu^ members of the 
Communist Party. He said that it was important for the 
young members of the Communist Party in New York, 
members of tlie Yough (sic) clubs, to get out of New York 
and to get out into the midwest into l^asic industries, out 
in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, W(\stern Pennsylvania, and up¬ 
state Nc^w York near Buffalo. He said tliat it was im¬ 
portant to go there so that the young Communists could 
form a micieus of workers on the side of the Communist 
Party, to recruit and get young people' into the Com¬ 
munist Pai ty, so that in the event of any imperialistic 
war, as he |)ut it, we could help the side of the Soviet 
Union, as he stated it, and slow down production, and 
in some places call strikes, and in general see that the 
war production, in the event of a war, would not carry 
forward to its fullest capacity.'’ (Tr. 6625-6) 

My testimony relating to my conversation with Henry 
Winston in December, 1948, was true only so far as I did have 
a conversation with Henry Winston, but my testimony that 
Henry Winston said . . so that in the event of any im¬ 
perialistic war, as he put it, we could help the side of the 
Soviet Union, as he stated it, and slow down production, and 
in some places call strikes, and in general see that the war 
production, in the event of a war, would not carry forward 
to its fullest capacity" (Tr. 6626) was false. 
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G. 1 lie foregoing does not exiiaiist the matters concerning 
which 1 testified falsely at the trial of these defendants. Nor 
do the incidents related in paragraphs 413 and 4C exhaust the 
matters concerning which 1 testified falsely with the knowledge 
of the United States Attorneys. For, on other occasions in con¬ 
nection with other portions of my testimony, the Unitc^l States 
Attorneys participated in formulating statcanimts which I 
attributed to the defendants and other pensons nanuxl in my 
testimony which was not bas('d on what was actually said, 
blit which was created for the purpose's of tlie trial. 

The reason I have not described in this affidavit other tc'sti- 
mony whicli I gave which was false and otln'r testimony 
which tlu' thiited States Attornc'vs knew to be false' is that 
there has been insufficient time since T first speike to any 
defense counsel concerning this motion and the' making of tin's 
affidavit to read the entire rec'orel of my testimony and to 
locate all of the matters concerning which I tcstifie'el to falsely 
and/or which ^^^as known to be false.' by tlic United State's 
Attornc'ys. 

5. I make and swear to this affidavit vohmtarilv and of my 
own free will, witliout having be'cn tlircate'iied, ceie'rced, in¬ 
fluenced, or intimidateel in any way, without having bceai 
givem any payment, reward, eir any thing of value, or any 
promise the reof; and only for the purposes of neiw te'lling the 
trutli, the? whole' trutli, and nothing but the truth, and, as I 
liavc saiel, to do wliat I can to re'inedy the harm I liave done 
to thc'se defenelants and to the? administration of justice. 

6. 1 am willing to appe'ar and testify to the truth of the 
above matters at any time. 

(SIGNED). 

Harvey M. Matusow 

Sworn to before me this 
day of January, 1955. 

/s/ Robert Z. Lewis 

Notary Public, State of New York 
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